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Conflicting Stands 
By States Taken On 
Home Loan Bonds 


Some States Rule They Are Legal 
as Investments While Others 
Prohibit Them 


BARRED BY PENNSYLVANIA 


But May Be Taken There in Ex- 
change For Mortgages on Real 
Property; Plan Open Market 








The Insurance Departments of various 
states are gradually passing on the ques- 
tion of the status of bonds of the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation as legal in- 
vestments and considerable ‘difference of 
opinion is already evident. In New York 
the legislature recently passed a bill to 
permit life companies to invest in bonds 
of the H. O. L. C., but whether insur- 
ance companies will be allowed to use 
them as deposit securities has not yet 
been determined. The New York De- 
yartment is still studying the matter. In- 
surance companies chartered in Pennsyl- 
vania may not purchase Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation bonds for investment 
purposes, according to a ruling of the 
Pennsylvania Department of Justice, but 
may take them in exchange for mort- 
gages on real property. This decision 
loes not affect companies domiciled in 
ther states but doing business in Penn- 
lvania. 

Pennsylvania Ruling 


The Pennsylvania opinion, written by 
leputy Attorney General Bernard G. 
Segal, is as follows: 

“Life insurance companies, fire insur- 
ance companies, marine insurance com- 
anies, fire and marine insurance com- 
anies, and casualty insurance compan- 
3, whether stock or mutual, as well as 
iraternal benefit societies, are not au- 
thorized to purchase bonds of the Home 
Wwners’ Loan Corporation as_ invest- 
ments, but they may accept them in ex- 
hange for mortgages upon real property 
nay case in which, after an independ- 
nt study of the particular facts in- 
olved, they deem such action to the 
best interests of the companies or socie- 

J 

1€S, 

At the office of Pennsylvania Commis- 
‘ioner Charles F. Armstrong it was said 
foreign companies will be governed by 
the laws of their home states. Out of 
‘tate companies can meet all require- 
ments of the Pennsylvania law, it was 
‘xplained, if the amount of surplus, 
minus the amount of Home Loan bonds 
they may hold, conforms to the Penn- 
ylvania minimum requirements of sur- 
plus equal to at least half of the com- 
Pany’s capital. 

Attorney General Kerner of Illinois 
recently advised Insurance Director 
test Palmer that companies doing bus- 
iness in Illinois may legally invest in the 


bonds of the H. O. L. C. His ruling per- 
(Continued on Page 26) 
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The Last Three 


When the year nears its end, men and women whose 
degrees of success or of failure are measured by figures 
quite naturally are concerned with the probabilities of 
their totaled record. All of us have pride in the good 
opinion of our associates, most of us are eager for self- 
approval, and to many of us exceeding the previous 
year’s record is exhilarating or inspiring,—even as the 
athlete is happy when he has bettered his previous skill 
or endurance, or the artist has painted a finer picture, 
or the writer has excelled in craftsmanship. 


And so in the last months of the year we in life 
insurance look at our figures and measure the oppor- 
tunity which the remaining time affords, and then we 
buckle down as we had not done in any previous month, 
in an arduous endeavor to make our year’s total at 
least respectable and at best larger than we had ever 
before put together. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


WM. A. LAW, President 
PHILADELPHIA 


Independence Square 
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More Responsibility 


On Home Office Men 
For Field Production 


Most Striking Agency Trend of Re- 
cent Years, Sales Sem- 
inar Agrees 


AGENCY MEN MEET AT RYE 





Research Bureau Session Reviews 
Changes in Meeting Prob- 
lems Since 1930 





Increasing direct responsibility of the 
home office personnel for production re- 
sults in the field is one of the most note- 
worthy trends since the beginning of the 
depression years, according to the con- 
sensus of opinion among twenty agency 
executives of the eastern United States 
and Canada who met last week in a sales 
seminar under the auspices of the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau. The 
gathering was at the Westchester Couii- 
try Club, Rve, N. Y. 

Due to their extensive facilities home 
offices have been able to give the agents 
certain aids, as in the nature of planned 
campaigns and selling helps, that are be- 
yond the facilities of general agents. 
This does not mean any lessening of re- 
sponsibility on the part of the general 
agent or manager but an increasing co- 
operation in supervision of the individual 
agent 

More Field Traveling 

It has been realized due to the produc- 
tion difficulties of agents in the past two 
or three years that they need more of 
intelligent aid than ever before, accord- 
ing to those at the meeting 


In 1933 agency officers h ad to be pres- 
ent in the field a great dez ore than in 
the decade from 1920 to 1930 

Actual details of just what the agency 
executives are to do in the field depend 
on whether the company is trying to ex- 


pand in the field or not; whether it cov- 
ers a great deal of territory or just the 
district close to the home office. 

However, the agency visits have defi- 
nite features in all cases. They are no 
longer, as they once were, visits to see 
the agencies on dress parade. The length 
of stay is growing greater, the amount 
of examination easier, The junior agen- 
cy executive in charge of a certain field 
should have complete information on 
every agency in that field, almost of 
every agent. He should especially watch 
all new men. In this way he can see 
that plans for drives and for better man- 
agement are carried through 

The senior agency officer of any com- 
pany is not expected to do much of the 
traveling, going just enough to know the 
field and to be known. On the junior 
officers should fall the brunt of traveling, 
keeping close tabs on their zones 

Then there are also the visits by the 
president, actuary, financial officers, 
which serve the purpose of humanizing 
the contact with non-agency departments 


(Continued on Page 9) 
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Complete the Iransfer of British Business 
Oy Metropolitan Life 


All details of the transfer of the Brit- 
ish business of the Metropolitan Life in 
Great Britain to the Legal & General 
have now been completed and of the 
Metropolitan Life men who went to 
Great Britain to carry out the arrange- 
ments A. C. Campbell, third vice-presi- 
dent, has recently returned to New York, 
and R. A. Hohaus, assistant actuary, 
will shortly sail for ‘this country. 

In a few weeks Gerald Priestman, who 
was divisional sales manager of the Met- 
ropolitan Life in Great Britain, and 
Bradford Downey, associate British 
manager, will sail to take up new duties 
in New York. E. A. Tomlinson, who 
was associated with Messrs. Priestman 
and Downey, returned to New York 
some months ago and is now Divisional 
Sales Manager in Greater New York ter- 
ritory for the Group division. 

The Former Employes 

A large majority of the former em- 
ployes of the Metropolitan Life in Great 
Britain are now working in the Group 
department of the Legal & General, 
which has established separate offices for 
that purpose in Gracechurch Street, Lon- 
don, under the supervision of T. A. E. 
Layborn, recently appointed Group man- 
ager of the Legal & General. 

Some years ago the Metropolitan Life 
- requested by employers to arrange 
Group life coverage on thousands of lives 
of people in various parts of the world 
who worked for American concerns 
which had Group insurance with the 
company in this country. In December, 
1927, the company opened offices in Bush 
House, London, where not only the in- 
surance of the British employes of 
American concerns covered by Group 
were handled, but the company wrote 
considerable new British business, the 
organization being well manned and ef- 
ficiently run. 

A Visit to South America 

In 1928 the late President Fiske sent 
Leroy A. Lincoln, then general counsel, 
and A. C. Campbell, third vice-president, 
to South America where after canvass- 
ing a similar problem these officers made 
recommendation that a system of rein- 
suring the Metropolitan’s Group life 
tikks in South America be effected 
through domiciled national companies in- 
stead of the Metropolitan entering by 
direct registration. It was later decided 
by President Ecker to follow that re- 
insurance plan on the European conti- 
nent, and in 1929 Mr. Campbell and As- 
sistant Actuary Bassford spent nine 
months in Europe, making reinsurance 
atangements for Group business in six- 
teen European countries. Two of the 
remsurance arrangements were made 
with the Union of Paris and with the 
Phenix of Vienna, leading insurance 
companies in Europe. 

The Metropolitan then had a chance 
'o observe both systems in operation— 
direct writing in Great Britain and by 
reinsurance arrangement in the other 
countries. Each system had a fair trial, 
and President Ecker finally reached the 
decision that the reinsurance plan was 
Preferable for all the foreign Group life 
usiness except in countries where the 
company has been carrving on business 
or over sixty vears. Having come to 
this conclusion Mr. Ecker sent Messrs. 
Campbell and Hohaus to London, with 
instructions to study the British field 
carefully and then act. 

Prestige of the Legal & General 
As a result of their survey of the sit- 
uation it was decided to make a re- 


insurance arrangement with the Legal & 
General Assurance Society, Ltd., the 
general manager of which, W. A. Work- 
man, is one of the outstanding British 
insurance managers. He has been a 
member of the council of the Institute 
of Actuaries and is a member of the 
council of the Chartered Insurance In- 
stitute. He was chairman of the Life 
Officers Association in 1929 and 1930 and 
recently has been made the insurance 
representative of the committee on in- 
quiry as to questions of policy relating 
to control of British civil aviation, set 
up by Lord Londonderry, British Sec- 
retary of State for Air. 

The Legal & General is one of the 
strongest companies in Great Britain; 
and furthermore, is the company which 
had been most successful in Group life 
insurance and in Group annuities. It had 
had the most experience with those lines 
and it had a business on the combined 
premium basis which was comparable to 
the Metropolitan Life’s British business. 
Their plan of underwriting was on prac- 
tically the same basis, with similar fun- 
damental principles being observed. 


High Court Sanctions Transfer 


The agreement reached between the 


two companies was essentially fair, pro- 
tecting ali the rights of the Metropoli- 
tan Group policyholders and the transfer 
was effected under Section 13 of the 
British insurance acts. 

Before the arrangement was consum- 
mated the Metropolitan obtained the 
written agreement in advance of 100% 
of its British Group policyholders to the 
proposed transfer. In the matter of the 
Metropolitan’s participating clause (the 
Legal & General being a non-participat- 
ing company) there were substituted 
definite rate reduction formulae for the 
various forms of coverage. It was nec- 
essary to have court approval. The case 
was heard before Justice Eve of the 
British High Court in London on July 
28, 1933. He gave his sanction to the 
transfer. 

It is retroactive to January 1, 1933. 

Promptly following the court’s ap- 
proval, which included the transfer to 
the Legal & General of the Metropoli- 
tan’s Group Life, Group Health and 
Group Annuity contracts, and a rela- 
tively small number of Ordinary policies 
issued in sterling, a reinsurance agree- 
ment was consummated between the two 
companies providing for the reinsurance 
by the Metropolitan of the Group life 


A Genius For Research 


Many telegrams and letters of con- 
gratulation were received by Dr. J. W. 
Fisher on the occasion of his 85th birth- 
day, mention of which was made in The 
Eastern Underwriter last week. Dr. 
Fisher’s career has been one of real dis- 
tinction in medical annals of insurance 
companies. His early association with 
the late Emory McClintock, who was the 
most outstanding of American actuaries, 
and Dr. Fisher’s own genius for re- 
search, led to various medico-actuarial 
group studies. It is quite generally con- 
ceded that it was those studies which 
served as a nucleus for the Specialized 
Mortality Investigation inaugurated on 
behalf of more effective and scientific 
selection of risks and later in the 
Medico-Actuarial Mortality Investiga- 
tion. 


One of the Organizers of M. D. 
Association 

Dr. Fisher is also credited with having 
been one of the first to suggest the or- 
ganization of the National Association 
of Medical Directors for mutual benefit 
and for the exchange of ideas relating 
to risk selection. Such organization was 
perfected in 1889 under the name, “Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Medical Direc- 
tors of America.” 

The outstanding achievement of Dr. 
Fisher, however, was the introduction of 
blood pressure determinations in routine 
life insurance examinations. It is stated 
as a fact that up to the year 1904 the 
average physician had little information 
about this subject, but in 1906 the first 
blood pressure reading was recorded in 
an examination for the Northwestern 
Mutual under the direction of Dr. Fisher. 
He, therefore, seems entitled to the dis- 
tinction of having opened up a new field 
in risk selection and having contributed 
much to the introduction of blood pres- 
sure readings generally as a diagnostic 
aid: 

Dr. L. F. McKenzie, Medical Director 





DR. JOHN WELTON FISHER 


Prudential Life Insurance Com- 
pany, in 1932 before the Association of 
Life Insurance Medical Directors, said: 
“IT am sure you will all agree with me 
that there is no man in this country in 
the medical profession who did more to 
introduce blood pressure and its signifi- 
cance to this country, and has done more 
valuable work in the last twenty-five 
years, than has Dr. Fisher.” 
Comment of Dr. Scadding 

The regard in which Dr. Fisher is held 
by his medical associates was reflected 
bv Dr. H. C. Sceadding of the Canada 
Life of Toronto, who, at a meeting of 
the Association of Life Insurance Medi- 
cal Directors in 1930, said: “To me Dr. 
Fisher has always been the embodiment 


of the 





Aa’. 


CAMPBELL 


coverage, protecting employes in Great 
Britain of the subsidiaries of American 
corporations in the same manner as had 
previously been done in many fameteanes 
and South American countries 


of all the faculties that go towards the 
creation of a sound adviser to a life in- 
surance company, an indomitable worker 
whose interest in the business as a whole 
and in his excellent company in par- 
ticular has never flagged for a moment 
during his long and honorable career; 
autocratic, if you will, but in the best 
sense of the word; kind and helpful to 
others, lay and professional, engaged in 
similar work to his; seriously minded to 
a degree; painstaking and accurate to a 


fault; and unmovable in opinion once 
definitely reached.” 
The regard in which Dr. Fisher is held 


by his associates in the home office of 
the company he serves, is reflected by 
the genuine friendship and regard shown 
him by the 1,500 people there employed, 
from the highest executive officer to the 
humblest clerk. President Cleary of the 
Northwestern Mutual, in speaking of Dr. 
Fisher at the home office luncheon fol- 
iowing Dr. Fisher’s birthday, said: “Dr 
Fisher is a most unusual man, and my 
personal regard for him is unbounded. 
His daily attendance upon his duties at 
the home office and his intimate, efficient, 
personal supervision of his department at 
his time of life, are simply remarkable 
His physical vigor and mental alertness 
are phenomenal. Such faithfulness of 
service is most unusual. Day in and day 
out for nearly fifty years, Dr. Fisher has 
been dedicating his life to the efficient 
perfection of the system of risk selec- 
tion which is now generally accepted as 
a standard. He has a ‘scientific cur- 
iosity’ which Fate has happily permitted 
him to translate into verv useful 
agencies. We at the home office here 
in Milwaukee have come to look upon 
Dr. Fisher with affectionate regard and 
with a respect which his accomplish- 
ments fully merit.” 

Dr. Fisher has not missed a day at his 
desk for many years. and his vacation 
periods are few and far between. 
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Code, Say Riehle Men 


CALL ROUTINE SELECTION DEAD 





Statement by Carroll C. Day, William 
M. Duff and Gerald A. Eubank on 
National Association Presidency 

The committee sponsoring the candidacy 
idore M. Riehle for president of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
a Carroll C. Day, Pacific Mutual, 
Oklahoma; |William M. Duff, Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, Pittsburgh; and 
Gerald A. Eubank, Prudential, New 
York—has issued the following statement 
“cetth the intention of not being drawn 
into any controversies or indulging in 
fersonalitics in any way, shape or form.” 
The statement was sent to all local asso- 
ciations 


riters 





ior many years the National Association of 
Life Underwriters found it necessary virtually 
to draft men to serve in the capacity of Na 
tional President. However, when it was evi 


oughly organized and a new staff of 


Cc ipable 
people were trained to do not only the head 
quarters work but much of the field work, there 
was the willingness on the part of interested 
men to accept the honor of official designation 
to othce 

fo further improve this situation an Advisory 
Nominating Committee was devised. This idea 
is best expressed by quoting from a letter 
written as early as July, 1931, by Julian S. 
Myrick, former president of the National Asso 
ciation 
“During the year that I happened to be 
president of the National Association (192, 
Zs) o that consideration of the officers of 
the association should not be lett to the last 
minute and due thought given to their per 
tormances, afthliations, locations, fitness and 


availability, the following resolution was 
adopted by the (national) executive committee: 
**Whereas, it is desirable that considera 


tion be given to nominations for ofhcers ot 
the association before the meeting of the 


innual convention, therefore, 








Be it resolved, that an advisory nomi 
nating c uttee ot hve be appointed at the 
next m ar meeting ot this committee; 
that the president suggest hve names tor 
membership ot such committee, but that this 
committee may substitute others therefor; 


that local associations be encouraged to sug 
sixty days in advance otf 
nd to send their names to 


est candidates 





the advisory nominating 

‘ ittec all candidates suggested be 

refully considered by said committee as 

to their f ind availability; that said 

committee report to the regular nominating 
committee at the next convention.’ 

“This procedure has been followed for the 
past two years with good results and we have 
uccomplished a very good purpose.” 

In accordance with this resolution an advisory 
nominating committee of five 15S appointed each 
year by the president of your association with 
the approval ot your national executive com 


purpose of surveying the field 
a “caretul, impartial and 
r *’ manner and making 
material as “to their 
locations, fitness and 
availability ‘ hen, after this thorough 
vestigation and deliberation, to recommend a 
late of officers to the regular nominating com 
mittee at tl annual convegtion. 
proposed constitution and by- 


mittee for the 
for national officers in 
absolutely fai . . 
in analysis of potential 


performancs iffiliations, 


Under the new proj 
laws which will be a matter for discussion at 
1e convention, the idea of the advisory nom 
inating committee because of its successtul per 


formance in furthering the welfare of your as 


sociation 1 ontinued, 


The Committee 


Chis committte composed of men of the 
ighest standing, selected from various compan 
ies and various sections of our country. This 
ear, 1933, following the usual procedure, the 
following were appointed and confirmed to the 
Advisory Nominating Committee 
Chester O. Fischer, chairman, Massachusetts 
Mutual 
Victor E. Beamer, Equitable Life Assurance 
Society 
Clancy D. Connell, Provident Mutual Life. 
4. ©. Eliason, Minnesota Mutual Life. 
Ernest W. Owen, Sun Life 
The committee was appointed on April 29, 
1933, and met in Chicago on July 29 last, at 
r own expense It was clothed with authority 
to use its own discretion as to how it should 
function and with instructions to exercise its 
best judgment in the matter of recommending 


gular ticket of officers for the year 1933-34. 











r} Advisory Nominating Committee in its 
rt to President Thompson stated as follows: 
‘I wish to assure you that all members 
oft the co ttee felt a high degree of re 
pe ty k with which you have 
honor t ippointment We fully ap 
pr t that t particularly circum 
make necesSary care 

olutely fair sis 
‘ to 1 that we have endeavored 

to the utmost t ve up to those stand 
Your committee spent some four hours in ses 
o The interest which its members took 


in the work and their realization of its im 
portance is evidenced by the fact that coming 


from distant parts of the country they were 

all present at the meeting in Chicago.” 

The Advisory Nominating Committee unani- 
mously recommended the following regular ticket 
of officers for the year 1933:34: Theodore M. 
Riehle, president; C. Vivian Anderson, vice- 
president; Arthur S. Holman, first vice-president; 
Lester O. Schriver, second vice-president; Alex 
ander E. Patterson, third vice-president; O. Sam 
Cummings, fourth vice-president; Ernest W. 
Owen, secretary; Robert L. Jones, treasurer. 

Before making the above recommendations the 
qualifications of each suggested officer were care- 
fully considered by the members of the Advisory 
Nominating Committee. 


Regular Nominating Committee to Get 
Ticket 


This regular ticket will be submitted to a 
meeting of the regular nominating committee, at 
the Chicago convention to be held shortly, which 
committee is composed of one member from 
every local association delegation present at the 
convention (each delegation being entitled to 
name its own member). 

rhe entire ticket of recommended officers con- 
sists of men who have been carefully selected 
and will render valuable assistance in making 
the incoming administration a complete success. 

Not only was the advisory nominating com- 
mittee guided by its exchange of ideas and de- 
liberations in its conference but by reports from 
local associations throughout the country, all of 
whom had been communicated with by the com- 
mittee in advance. 

The committee had before them also the fol 
lowing resolution which was unanimously adopt- 
ed by the last annual national convention, as a 
whole, at San Francisco, in August, 1932: 

“Whereas, in some instances at least there 
has existed in the past an implied inference 
that nominees, if elected, should be moved up 
in order of succession, and 

“Whereas, there has also existed an implied 
obligation on the part of such officers to ac 
cept such future nominations if offered, it is 
the belief of your advisory nominating com- 
mittee that no such obligation, implied or 
otherwise, should be assumed by respective 
advisory nominating committees from year to 
year, or by those officers who accept nomina 
tion for a given year of service. We have 
canvassed the membership on this subject and 
this represents the sentiment of the majority 
of those local associations who have seen fit 
to express themselves. 

“Your committee, therefore, have felt free 
to canvass the entire field of recommended 
material without regard to present incumbents 
in ofmMee. 

“We therefore offer this in the form of a 
resolution which, if adopted by the (regular) 
nominating committee of the National Associa 
tion and by the association as a whole, may 
constitute a definite future policy and remove 
all possibility of misunderstanding or miscon- 





a 


ception on the part of future advisory nomi- 
nating committees, future officers and the 
membership as a whole. 

“It is the belief of your present committee 
that future committees will find themselves less 
hampered if this policy, as endorsed by our 
membership, should be followed in the future. 
We, therefore, present this idea in the form 
of a resolution to be presented to the general 
nominating committee of the National Asso- 
ciation, and with your approval to the associa- 
tion itself.” 


“Rotation in Office” 


This resolution was passed by the convention 
and to notify the national officers, present and 
future, that they must not expect the principle 
of “rotation in office’ to apply, and to make it 
clear that the naming of a man for one office 
does not indicate that he is, by that fact, to be 
considered most favorably for the next office 
ahead. There exists no obligation of precedence 
of succession in office. It must not ever be 
conceded that your association owes any of its 
members any particular office. Likewise, we 
must always hold the power without precedent 
and routine to select the best men for the offi- 
cers. The whole matter of selection by routine 
has been pretty definitely killed in all kinds of 
business. 

We must live up to the determination to keep 
the open door of free selection to national offices. 
The National Association should always have the 
opportunity to select its best men, Occasions 
do arise when it is desirable to have one kind 
of man rather than another because of different 
circumstances or problems. 

In so far as eligibility for the presidency of 
the association is concerned, there are no “rank- 
ing,” “senior” or “executive” vice-presidents. 
All are treated alike and this year the advisory 
nominating committee unanimously recommended 
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national 
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MERICAN 


Wray Is the institution of life insur- 
ance successfully riding the waves of 
financial 
swer is not good luck, vast profits, or 
tricky manipulations. 
ous, axiomatic, and simple, that the 
average mind, through its tendency to 
search for obscure causes, overlooks it. 
Life insurance survives because its cor- 
ner-stone 
Quick profits, speculation, guess-work, 
grasping at the merely expedient have 
no place in its methods. 
ance knows that, at the bottom of the 
wine of prosperity, are the dregs of de- 
. . In times of plenty, it en- 
trenches itself against attacks of panic. 
.. . It survives the worst because it 
cherishes the best. 

Life insurance, neither pessimist nor 
optimist, is cold, calculating science, 
recognizing human frailty and nullify- 
ing its evils. 


CENTRAL 


The an- 


distress? 


. . It is so obvi- 


is scientific conservatism. 


Life insur- 


Lire 
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AGE anv STABILITY 


continue to be the 
outstanding qualifications of 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1848 
PORTLAND, MAINE 
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an official ticket headed by Theodore M. Riehle 
lor the presidency, a 

fhe present by-laws do not provide that j; 
the event of a vacancy in the office of presiden 
that the vice-president shall succeed to the pres 
idency. These by-laws provide that in the even 
of a vacancy in any office it may be filled by the 
executive committee until the next convention or 
by the board of trustees until the next meeting 
ot the executive committee. 

Also, the new proposed by-laws provide tha 
in the event of a vacancy in the office of presi 
dent that the vice-president shall not succeed to 
the presidency but that the president shall } 
elected by the trustees for the unexpired term, 

therefore, by resolution, by by-laws, as well 
as by historical practice, there is no intention nor 
binding precedent for the promotion of the vice 


“president to the presidency. 


Mr. Riehle’s candidacy has been advanced for 
election to the presidency upon the basis of his 
qualifications to do the job that is going to be 
required during 1933-34. 

Briefly, the main grounds that we are for 
Ted Riehle especially this year are: 

1. He can steer the association through both 
shallow and deep waters in a critical period. 

2. He can hold the membership in line as 
witness his work as membership chairman of 
the Eastern district this year. 

3. He can stimulate production by field men, 
because he is a consistent personal producer and 
a successful manager. 

4. He is recognized as one of the best public 
speakers in the National Association. 

In view of the above stated facts, we are con 
fident the regular ticket of proposed officers, 
unanimously recommended by your advisory 
nominating committee, will have the support and 
vote of your association at the forthcoming an 
nual convention at Chicago. By supporting the 
regular ticket the welfare of your National As 
sociation will best be served. 


Union Central Life’s Radio 
Program Starts Again Sunday 


What promises to be one of the most 
elaborate of New York City radio broad- 
casts will be the reopening of the Union 
Central Life’s “Roses and Drums” fea- 
ture this Sunday, September 24. Civil 
War veterans of the Union and Confed- 
erate armies who live in New York and 
nearby will be guests of the cast at Car- 
negie Hall, from which the broadcast will 
be made over twenty-six stations of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. 

The veterans will be reviewed by the 
actors who play the great Civil War gen- 
erals, dressed in uniform for the occa- 
sion, and by representatives of the 
American Legion, the Daughters of the 
American Revolution and the Sons of 
the American Revolution. Additional 
guests will be leading private school edu- 
cators, heads of New York’s public 
school system and professors of Ameri- 
can history from Columbia, New York 
and Yale Universities. The Union Cen- 
tral program has been wisely praised by 
educators. 

The programs will take up the story, 
dealing with adventures in the Civil 
War, at the point where the broadcasts 
were discontinued for the summer. 

Herschel Williams, the director, has 
been visiting in the South gathering data 
on the areas where the plays will be set. 

The first three broadcasts will be from 
7:% to 8:00 p.m. Eastern Standard Time. 
Beginning October 15, the program will 
be heard at 5:00 p.m. the same as last 
year. 


Production Shows 3% Gain 


Making the first monthly increase ™ 
comparison with the same month last 
year since January, 1932, new life I 
surance bought in August was 31% 
greater than in August, 1932, according 
to the compilation of the Association 0 
Life Insurance Presidents. Industria 
insurance had a gain of 16.9%. 
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Cunera "Tales Saaiae Shots In NRA 
Parade Unit of New York Life 


There were nearly 4,000 life insurance 
people in the NRA parade in New York 
City of last week. The insurance section 


Alfred L. 
Two thousand representatives of the New 
York Life 
on the 
Metropolitan, 


was lead by Aiken as marshal. 


followed directly behind him 
march up Fifth Avenue. The 
led by its band, had 


Equitable had at 


about 
700 in line. The least 


500 marchers 


ae 


Leading the Guardian 


2 


Editor The Eastern Underwriter 


EDMONDS ON PROGRAM 
Howard O. Edmonds, vice-president of 
Trust Co., Chicago, and re- 
cently elected president of the trust com- 
pany division of the 
rp ge will appear on the program 
of the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters at the annual convention. He 
takes the place on the program which 
was to have been mee by the late 
Francis Sisson of the Guaranty Trust Co. 


the Northern 


American Bankers 





were Carl Heye, president; 
McLain, vice-president 
The insurance men waited in the street 
for hours. A camera man caught Vice- 
President Alfred L. Aiken and some 
other officers of the New York Life dur- 


and James A. 


ing the mid-afternoon. It is the first 
time that Mr. Aiken’s picture has been 
reproduced in an insurance paper. He 
took the long wait good-naturedly. At 
top of page are Griffin M. Lovelace, vice- 
president; Francis Oakey, comptroller, 
and C. D. Bell, auditor, New York Life. 


Ai me 
Alfred L. Aiken 


News Pictures, Inc. 





CHICAGO CONVENTION TEA 

The women guests at the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters Conven- 
tion in Chicago will attend a tea in the 
Trustee’s room of the Century of Prog- 
ress on Thursday afternoon, September 
28, with Sara Francis Jones in charge. 


NEWARK MEETING OCT. 9 
The first fall meeting of the Life Un- 
derwriters Association of Northern New 
Jersey will be held October 9. 





Francis Oakey 





Griffin M. Lovelace 





News Pictures, Inc. 
C. D. Bell 


Acme 








HEARD on the WAY 








The slowness with which the fate of 
the Royal Union of Des Moines is being 
decided is greatly irritating lowa insur- 
ance men who have seen the bad effect 
the delay in the Illinois Life wind-up had 
on the public. The Royal Union started 
becoming shackled on June 3. At the 
present time it possesses $900,000 cash, 
with outstanding death claim liabilities 
of less than $300,000. Every day of delay 
in finally settling the destiny of the com- 
pany means a loss. 


An Associated Press dispatch sent 
throughout the country telling of some 
deferred annuity policies taken out in 
the Sun Life by employes of the U. S. 
Treasury Department Beneficial Associa- 
tion in order to augment their pensions, 
the premiums on which policies are col- 
lected by the association, irritated a num- 
ber of life insurance men on September 
11, especially in New York where the 
New York Times gave the story a two- 
column head play on the front page and 
quoted an anonymous officer of the as- 
sociation as saying that “the Sun Life 
does most of its business in this country 
and that most of its holdings are U. S. 
bonds.” 

At first some of the life men were bent 
on asking the A. P. to make a correction. 
Then it was decided that it was a temp- 
est in a teapot as the field is open to 
any life company to sell deferred annui- 
ties to members of the U: S. Treasury 
Department Beneficial Association if they 
have eloquence and ability enough to do 
it. Investigation disclosed that the mem- 
bers of the association are not compelled 
to buy Sun Life annuities; and that the 
Sun Life was not responsible for the 
ballyhoo in the Times and some other 
papers. Of course, most of the employes 


Sun Life are not in this country 
nor are most of its holdings “in U. 5. 
bonds,” but the company does have hun- 
dreds of millions invested in U. S. in- 
dustry, conducts an American depart- 
ment, and was one of the first life com- 
panies to come under the NRA. Also, 


of the 





some American companies have group 
policies on Canadian Government em- 
ployes. 

The New England Mutual Life made 


a big hit with its field in the advertise- 
ment which was published in Saturday 
Evening Post and Time. President 
George W. Smith was showered with let- 
ters of congratulation on this page dis- 
play. He got many letters from policy- 
holders, too. People are too prone to 
wax pessimistic over every day trouble- 
some economic currents instead of not- 
ing that the country has gone through 
many economic upheavals safely. In the 
case of the New England Mutual Life 
these major depressions have numbered 
seven. Yet, the company is stronger 
than it ever was. 


Most distressing are those rumors 
flowing out of Washington about Sec- 
retary of the Interior Roper’s inquiry 
into possibility of federalization of in- 
surance. He has talked to a number ol 
insurance men on the subject. Plenty of 
headaches in Washington news as well 
as in rumors. 

This week I was talking with a Boston 
bank president. He informs me the it he 
knows very few financiers who wil! make 
prophecies nowadays as to financi al and 
economic trends. The situation is chang- 
ing too rapidly. 


Uncle Francis 
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Advertising th 
, EQUITABLE CASE 
into 5 minutes <e« METHOD 
The Equitable CASE METHOD 
enabled him to create an 
estate with a stroke of the pen 
— For several years the “Case Method” has 
has two children, Ruth, aged six and 
Edwin, four. e . ee 
ep Trey been used in the educational training courses 
not been able to get very far toward 
eaching cherished bit —=§ ° - . 
es ey ong of The Equitable. By means of it, Equitable 
deed they would be hard pressed if his 
earning power suddenly stopped. Elton 
cnn day decided to con how Wi inner Agents have been taught to analyze a man’s 
ance could help, and he put the prob- 
lem up to an Equitable agent. * - °° 
Dita ib tamiiiien need for life insurance, and to fit the policies 
said, “Why of course it can be ar- 
ranged. I can work out a program ° ° . 
which will enable you to create that to his specific requirements. 
estate immediately and take care of a 
number of your pet ambitions also. It 
can be a sizable estate too, such as 
might take you thirty or forty years to 
accumulate by uninsured savings.” 
The program developed was made 66 29 
to Elton’s measure, in accordance with The EQUITABLE CASE METHOD of 
the highly individualized Equitable 
CASE METHOD. His wishes were ° © ° ° e 
provided for to the letter; a life in- life insurance planning is now being brought 
come for his wife, funds to be avail- 
able fo llege educati hen his ° . . . 
jen inated Wik imaniens adios before the public in a series of advertise- 
settlement for his daughter, an old-age 
retirement income for himself. ° ° ° ° 
Th emmnanins wants, sti ments in national magazines and weeklies. 
Let an Equitable agent apply might otherwise require a lifetime to 
rumulate, was “und tten” by th ° __ . 
the Case Method to your Equitable allwithinabrief Sve mizates It is hoped thereby to acquaint the public 
financial problem 
The Elton case is merely an illustration ° ° . 
of the Equitable method of Sung li with the value of a careful study of the indi- 
insurance to yren needs wr - T ee gr 018) ITA R LE 
your income, your objectives in life anc a f i 
| many thes factors ae tahen into ao ver vidual’s needs before a particular type of 
ical program is developed for your Gigs ASSURANCE 
acai SECURITY ~ PEACE OF MIND policy is recommended. The advertising is 
SOCIETY 
Sore CORTE also designed to call attention to the fact that 
OF THE U.S. Equitable Agents are especially trained to 
NATION-WIDE SERVICE 
render such a service. 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thomas I. Parkinson, President 393 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Provisions of New York City’s 
Proposal Taxing Companies 


The New York City Board of Estimate 


and Apportionment and Board of Alder- 
men having passed the local tax law pro- 
posed by Samuel Untermyer imposing 
a tax of one-quarter of 1% on the in- 
vestments and gross assets of insurance 
companies in the city, all that remained 
to make the local law effective was the 
signature of Mayor O’Brien. The mayor 
is required to hold a public hearing, how- 
ever, before signing the bill. 

The sections of the local law imposing 
the tax and the enforcing provisions fol- 
low: 

Time Limit 

§3. Imposition of Tax; Amount; Du- 
ration. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law to the contrary, for the 
privilege of doing business in the City 
of New York during the period com- 
mencing September 1, 1933, and ending 
February 28, 19H, every life insurance 
company and every fire insurance com- 
pany shall pay to the comptroller a tax 
equal to one-fourth of 1% on such por- 
tion of the value of its total capital in- 
vestments and gross assets as shown by 
its books, as of July 1, 1933, during the 
period June 30, 1932, to July 1, 1933, as 
its receipts on account of policies of in- 
surance transacted in the City of New 
York bear to its total receipts on account 
of policies of insurance during such last 
mentioned period; provided, however, 
that any such company which transacted 
no business within such city during such 
period shall pay a similar tax computed 
on the basis of the amount that its gross 
monthly business transacted in such city, 
as shown by its books, on the last day 
of the month, bears to its total receipts 
on account of policies of insurance dur- 
ing such month. 

Each such insurance company shall on 
or before October 10, 1933, file with the 
comptroller a statement under oath stat- 
ing the value of its total capital invest- 
ments and gross assets as shown by its 
books during the period June 30, 1932, to 
July 1, 1933, and its total receipts on ac- 
count of policies of insurance in the City 
of New York during such period. 

§4. Records To Be Kept by Savings 
Banks and Life and Fire Insurance Com- 
panies. Every life insurance company, 
and fire insurance company, and savings 
bank engaged in business in the City of 
New York shall keep such records and 
retain such record of transactions occur- 
ring prior to the enactment of this local 
law and in such form as the comptroller 
may by regulation require. Such records 
shall be offered for inspection and exam- 
ination at any time upon demand by the 
comptroller or his duly authorized agent 
or employe and shall be preserved for a 
period of one year unless the comptroller 
consent to the destruction thereof within 
such period, or he may require that the 
same be kept for a longer period of time. 

Returns 

§5. Returns; Requirements. On or 
before the tenth day of each month per- 
sons liable to pay the tax or fee pre- 
scribed by this local law shall file a re- 
turn with the comptroller on a form to 
be furnished by the comptroller. Such 
returns shall contain any data, informa- 
tion or matter which the comptroller 
may require to be included therein, and 
he may prescribe the form in which such 
returns shall be made and the form of 
oath thereto. When so prescribed such 
forms shall be used in making such re- 
turns. The comptroller may require at 
any further time a supplemental return 
hereunder, which shall contain informa- 
tion and data upon such matters as the 
comptroller may specify 

Every return required hereunder shall 
have annexed thereto an affidavit of the 
head of every such business making the 
same, and in the case of a business con- 
ducted as a corporation, of the principal 
officer of the corporation, to the effect 


that the statements contained therein are 
true, 

§6. Payment of Tax or Fee. At the 
time of filing a return, as provided under 
section five hereof, each person shall pay 
to the comptroller the excise tax or li- 
cense fee imposed by this local law for 
the period covered by such return. The 
entire tax or fee for the period for which 
the return is required to be filed shall be 
due and payable for such period, regard- 
less of whether a return is filed or 
whether the return which is filed correct- 
ly indicates the amount of tax or fee due. 

The comptroller may require of any 
person subject to the tax or fee imposed 
hereunder who fails to file a return, as 
required, to file with him a bond, issued 
by a surety company authorized to trans- 
act business in this state and approved 
by the superintendent of insurance as to 
solvency and _ responsibility, in such 
amount as the comptroller may fix, to 
secure the payment of any tax, fee 
and/or penalty due or which may become 
due from such person. In lieu of such 
bond, securities approved by the comp- 
troller, in such amount as he may pre- 
scribe, may be deposited with him, which 
securities shall be kept in the custody of 
the comptroller and may be sold by him 
at public or private sale, without notice 
to the depositor thereof,-if it becomes 
necessary so to do in order to recover any 
tax, fee and/or penalty due. Upon any 
such sale, the surplus, if any, above the 
amounts due under this local law shall be 
returned to the person who deposited the 
securities. 


DR. HUEBNER’S MOTHER DEAD 

Mrs. Minnie Huebner, 80, mother of 
Dr. S. S. Huebner, died in Manitowoc, 
Wis., last week. 











INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 


THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Policies Are Issued from Birth to Sixty-Five Years Next 
Birthday 


A comparative statement of the Company’s progress during the last ten 
years shows a remarkable achievement. 
by 141.9%; the admitted assets have shown a gain of 492.2%. 
reserves for the protection of policyholders have expanded by 545.6%; and the 
insurance in force has increased by 152.6%. 

OVER ONE HUNDRED AND FOUR MILLIONS IN FORCE 


A Policy for Every Purse and Purpose 





The premium income has increased 
The policy 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
































$64,293,911 
NEW PAID FOR BUSINESS IN 1932 


Greatest Amount in Company's History 


THE COLONIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
- OF AMERICA - 


HOME OFFICE — Jersey City — New Jersey 
MR. AGENT— 
“MAKE GOOD WITH A COMPANY THAT IS MAKING GOOD” 














Tax Talk at City Hall 
By James Elton Bragg 


PROTEST ON AGENTS’ BEHALF 





Direct Tax Which Would Reach Into 
Pockets of 4,000,000 Policyholders 
in This City 





At the hearing on the Untermyer tax 
in New York City last week James Elton 
Bragg, general agent for the Guardian, 
who spoke for the agents, said in full: 

At the request of The Life Under- 
writers’ Association of the City of New 
York, it is my privilege to serve as 
spokesman for some twelve thousand life 











STOPPING 


THE SIEVE 





THE HOLES OF 


Sifting his prospects for life insurance, 
the underwriter of yesterday found many 
holes in the sieve through which business 
silpped away—physical unfitness, occupa- 
tional reasons, possessed of enough insur- 
ance, the prejudiced who had weathered 
fifty agents’ solicitations. 


Today these holes of lost business are 
stopped for agents of The Great-West 
Life by a wide range of Life Annuity 
contracts, not conflicting with, but com- 
plementary to life insurance. 


Effective prospecting is at least 75% of 
the underwriter's battle. 
sales possibilities in annuities will both 
enlarge and enrich your effective pros- 
pecting circle. 


mE GREAT-WEST LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE 
WINNIPEG — CANADA 


Study of the 























insurance agents in this city, and to ut- 
ter their earnest and solemn _ protest 
against the adoption of that portion of 
the proposed legislation which provides 
for a tax on the capital investments and 
gross assets of life insurance companies. 
We oppose this legislation for the very 
cogent reasons which have been pre- 
sented to you by Charles G. Taylor, Jr, 
and Alfred Hurrell, representing the life 
insurance companies; and we lay special 
emphasis upon the fact that whereas this 
tax is in form a levy upon large corpo- 
rations it would actually be in effect a 
direct tax reaching into the pockets of 
some four million policyholders in New 
York City. And most of these owners 
of life insurance are rank and file citi- 
zens of small means who are using their 
policies as the only sure and certain in- 
struments through which they may pro- 
tect their homes and families and at the 
same time accumulate money for use in 
emergencies and lay the foundation for 
retirement income in their later years. 
“Soaking the Rich” a Fallacy 


The slogan, “Soak the rich corpora- 
tion” is a popular one in the political 
field today, and on the surface it would 
appear to persons who do not under- 
stand the structure of the life insurance 
companies that the proposed tax is a 
levy upon huge profit-making organiza- 
tions. As a matter of fact, however, the 
life insurance company is simply a clear- 
ing house and management agency for 
the funds of thousands and in some cases 
millions of persons who are cooperating 
for their mutual protection and advant- 
age. They pool their investment funds 
for accumulation for future use during 
their own lives and share the losses 
which are sustained by the families of 
those who die. Each policyholder’s con- 
tribution to this cooperative enterprise 
is measured fairly, equitably, and with 
mathematical precision. He pays for 
exactly what he stands to receive—and 
he gets what he pays for. And, of 
course, his contribution to the common 
enterprise includes his proportionate 
share of the expenses. Hence, any tax 
upon the company is shifted to the poli- 
cyholders, because in the final analysis 
the company is the group of policy- 
holders. 

lt follows, therefore, that the proposed 
tax would be in fact and in effect a direct 
levy upon the pockets of four million 
thrifty citizens in New York City who 
have tried to provide financial security 
for themselves and their families in the 
confidence that their thrift accumula- 
tions would not be confiscated by the 
Government of their city. 

Agents Understand What Public Is 

Going Through 

The twelve thousand life insurance 
agents who serve the citizens of New 
(Continued on Page 11) 
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Keeping in Touch With the Best Ideas. Checking 
Up With the Man in the Field. A Clearing House 
of Advice and Opinion. Where Do I Fall Down? 
Why Do I Not Get Results I Feel I Am Entitled To? 


Why Take Any Chances? 


Life Insurance 
| 
case 1 
spread the risk. 


vective Client, you could hardly expect much more than 5% with safety. 
investment counsel would advise you to diversify your investments so as to 
Should a mistake in judgment be made the result would be disas- 


Salesman: “Even with the most skilled investment advice, Mr. Pros- 


In any 


trous to you and might result in the wiping out of your entire investment capital. 


“Why take any chances at all? 


If you do not have to provide for any dependents, 


then your problem is to get the greatest amount of income with absolute safety. 
Under these circumstances we can arrange to get you a return of much more than 
5%, in your case almost 9%. You have a certain amount of money and an uncertain 
number of years ahead. Look at this list of annuitants, You sce what large amounts 


have been paid for years beyond the normal expectation of life. 
3ack of this plan is every dollar’s worth of the assets 


why take any chances at all? 


As I said before, 


of the issuing company, half a billion dollars. There is no other way you can achieve 


such a result. 


In this way you can live in comfort and security the rest of your days.” 


Long On Action, Short On Theory 


| know an expert in firearms who can 
tell from a bullet the kind of gun it was 
fired from. He can lecture on trajec- 
tories, show pictures of bullets in motion, 
illustrate the striking force in pounds, and 
estimate the value of the various powder 
loads in terms of efficiency. He is asso- 
ciated with a criminal investigation de- 
partment. 

He is a close reasoner from cause to 
effect and from effect to cause. In his 
field there is no greater authority. He is 
the right man in the right place, but it 
does not necessarily follow for all this 
that he would be the best man to take 
elephant hunting. It takes something 
more than theory to stand in front of a 
charging monster and stop it with a bullet 
in the right place. 

I think that life insurance salesmen are 
getting {oo much advice from the theorists 
and not enough from the fellow who 


Too Much Study and 


force and should be 
and acted 
upon, otherwise they are useless as far 
as their relation to the work of the life 
insurance salesman is concerned. Many 
salesmen study too much. They are al- 
ways reading and absorbing information 
pertaining to life insurance, A little of 
this is good but much of it without putting 
the ideas to work daily in actual selling 
inhibits spontaneity and spontaneity 1s 
one of the greatest assets any salesman 
can have. The too reflective mind is 
easily led into over-emphasis on contrasts 
and comparisons, weighing this course 


Good ideas have 


treated as forces to be used 


J.MLL. 

Your letter is very interesting. You 
must not depend too much upon words 
alone, In the selling of the interview the 
irst step is to convey an idea through 
your physical actions and bearing before 
4 word is said. Have you not been to a 
Play and seen one of the principal char- 
acters make his appearance on the stage? 
Why, the way he walks, the movements 
with his hands, the effect of his whole 
body in motion and in repose has been 
carefully studied and rehearsed so as to 
convey the right impression and ideas to 
the audience. There is no trickery in- 
volved. It is just plain common sense. 
When you approach your prospective 
client don’t you want to convey the right 
mpression? True, you must have the 
Proper inner conviction but without con- 


knows from actual sales experience. In 
my opinion there are too many wielders of 
words, too much book stuff. 

Selling is shooting and the best shots 
may know but little about powder charges 
and trajectories. But the little they do 
know is enough to line up the sights and 
pull the trigger. 

Good marksmen are long on practice, 
short on theory. So it is with good sales- 
men. Educators have their place in the 
organizing and systematizing of ideas but 
to put those ideas into practice is quite 
a different thing. Unfortunately the 
salesman who uses the ideas that get 
results very often can not transfer his 
skill to somebody else or demonstrate the 
principles back of his success. We need 
more trained investigators in the field to 
study how results are actually obtained so 
as to form a basis of all future training 
programs. 


Reflection Kills Sales 


against that course until with all the 
weighing nothing is accomplished. It is a 
continual process of going round in cir- 
cles. Better a little knowledge put into 
action than much knowledge and mental 
indigestion, 

There is great virtue in simplicity. One 
idea at a time well driven home should 
be the aim. Most successful life insur- 
ance salesmen find that their cases are 
closed as the result of developing one 
major idea. Too many ideas smother. 
There are many limitations at the receiv- 
ing end. Straight flung words and few 
get better results. Put your prospective 
clients in pictures they want to be in. 


Physical Actions Convey Ideas 


scious practice your exterior presence may 
not effectively interpret that which is 
within. Courage and physical posture go 
hand in hand, sympathy and understand- 
ing vibrate in the voice tones. As you 
feel in your heart so will you be as far 
as your prospective client is concerned. 


Mr. Montgomery will answer the 
questions of agents regarding their prob- 
lems in the business. Write your ques- 
tions to Mr. Montgomery at The Eastern 
Underwriter, 94 Fulton Street. 





JAPANESE TRANSLATION 
“Better Methods of Life Insurance 
Selling” by L. L. Montgomery is being 
translated into the Japanese through M. 
Kurato of Osaka. 





General Agent’s plan of interest. 


A letter will find out. 


111 North Broad Street 





OHIO—Akron, Canton, Cincinnati, 
Columbus, Lima, 
and Youngstown. 


Established General Insurance Firms in these cities may find our new 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Toledo, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 








Pennsylvania Restrictions 
Lifted; Wisconsin Situation 


The Pennsylvania cash- and loan-value 
restrictions have been lifted by Commis- 
sioner Charles F. Armstrong. In Wis- 
consin the moratorium has been practi- 
cally removed by the action of reciprocal 
phrases in the emergency law, which re- 
quires that companies treat no policy- 
holders more favorably than those of 
Wisconsin. Therefore the lifting of the 
moratorium in other states lifts the mor- 
atorium in Wisconsin as far as compa- 
nies writing business in unrestricted 
states are concerned. 





Sales Seminar 
(Continued from Page 1) 


of the home office and making for great- 
er smoothness. 

An outline for agency visits drawn up 
by the seminar suggested that the agen- 
cy official should go over all the prob- 
lems of the office with the manager. 
Matters to be discussed include: how the 
agency stands on business being done, 
finances, new and old agents, stimulation 
of agents, office facilities, prospecting, 
time control, organized sales talks, plans 
for future (old men, new men, financing 


agents), agency helps, coaching manager 
Then the analysis can be reviewed by 
the general agent and the home office 
man, weak and strong points noted, and 
plans made to better the future. 
The planned sales campaign, 
every step mapped out in advance, 
been a principal tool of the home office 
in keeping up production. 
Factors in Planned Sales Campaign 
Those present at the seminar laid out 
a program for any company starting 
a planned selling campaign. The factors 
in the campaign were held to be: 
1. Analysis of past records 
2. Setting a production objective 
expected field results. 
3. Calendar of company campaigns. 
4. Plan of supervision. 
5. Training activities. 
6. Man-power program, new and 
7. Program for co-operation by 
partments of home office. 
8. Publicity campaign. 
9. Conventions and meetings. 
10. Department budget 
. Creation of new sales tools. 


with 
has 


based « 


11 
12. Research work. 
13. Conservation work. 
14. Delegation of responsibility. 
15. Follow-up to see that plans are carried 
into action. us > a 

The seminar, which ran for a full week, 
was conducted by the Research Bureau 
staff, including Manager John Marshall 
Holcombe, Jr., Assistant Manager H. G. 
Kenagy, L. J. Doolin, L. S. Morrison and 


K. R. Miller. 
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Those contemplating engaging in life insurance field work as 
a career of broad service and personal achievement are invited 


to apply to 


34 Nassau Street 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President 








THE FORMULA 
of SUCCESS 


IFE INSURANCE can be explained in plain, everyday 
The facts can be simply stated. People need to 

be told about life insurance by one who knows life insurance 
and its adaptability. Salesmen of integrity, ability and courage 
who will work systematically and plainly state the facts of life 
insurance service will be Masters of their craft and successful. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE OF NEW YORK, with its long history of 
increasing success, offers opportunity. 
all standard forms of life insurance. 
It has many practices to broaden and expedite service for Field 
Representatives and for Policyholders. 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of New York 





It writes Annuities and 
Double Indemnity Benefits. 


New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
Vice-President 
and 
Manager of Agencies 
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C. V. Anderson Tells . 
Program He Favors 


GIVES “PLATFORM” IN SPEECH 





Educational Program Being Put Into 
Effect in Ohio; Discusses Agents’ 
Compensation Changes 





The educational program which C. 
Vivian Anderson put into effect in the 
Ohio Association of Life Underwriters 
and which he advocates for the National 
Association, together with other points 
of his “platform” in running for Nation- 
al Association president, was outlined by 
Mr. Anderson on Wednesday of this 
week in an address to the General Agents 
and Managers Round Table Association 
of Cincinnati. 

Revision of the basis of agents’ com- 
pensation and passing of uniform life in- 
surance laws in all states were Mr. An- 
derson’s two other points. In his talk 
he said: 

“There have been a great many at- 
tempts made to break down sales resist- 
ance through channels other than direct 
solicitation. The Ohio Association has 
had under consideration two plans which 
I believe will go far in carrying the life 
insurance message to the people who 
should be most concerned with their fu- 
ture security. In October Miss Mary 
Sue Wigley of Alabama, a home econo- 
mist, will devote her entire time to talks 
before parent-teachers associations and 
federated women’s clubs in Ohio. She 
is not a life underwriter, knows very lit- 
tle about life insurance, but does know 
its place in home economics, and in her 
talks to women in Ohio those who hear 
her will get a better conception of life 
insurance in relation to the home. 

“The Ohio Association is also planning 
to use one of Ohio’s leading educators 
in the field of economics to talk before 
the noon-day luncheon clubs, chambers 
of commerce and other groups of men, 
pointing out the place of life insurance 
in the field of economics. Both speakers 
will have pamphlets for distribution to 
their audiences in order to crystallize the 
insurance thought contained in their 
messages. 

“The other plan which is being devel- 
oped for disseminating information is the 
use of a state-wide essay contest to be 
conducted first in the communities where 
we now have local associations and ex- 
tending to other communities where new 
associations may be organized in the fu- 
ture. 

“The high school students will compete 
for a scholarship in the Wharton School 
of Finance or its equivalent selected by 
the student. The prize for the college 
students to be a scholarship in some 
post-graduate school. 

Study of Agents’ Compensation 

“There are two other matters which I 
believe need very definite consideration 
by the National Association. One is the 
subject of agents’ compensation. The 
present method may be the best, but 
with the drastic changes which have tak- 
en place in our social and economic life 
the subject should be analyzed by a well- 
selected committee. A report by such a 
committee I am sure would be welcomed 
by the companies, the general agents and 
the agents themselves. 

“The other matter which I think needs 
consideration by the National Association 
is an attempt to get the states to pass 
uniform life insurance laws; for example, 
agents’ qualifications, twisting, exemption 
of insurance from the claims of creditors, 
authority of the Probate or Surrogate 
courts to permit the investment of funds 
coming under their jurisdiction in annui- 
ties and life insurance, the investment of 
trust funds in the same manner, and 
many other laws important to our busi- 
ness. If the insurance laws of the state 
in which the insured is domiciled at the 
time of his death are to govern the dis- 
position of the proceeds of his insurance, 
a person moving from one state to an- 
other should at present be advised of the 
effect of such laws on his insurance. 
This would not be a concern if the laws 
were uniform.” 
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Hancel-Lauer Establis 
Bronx, Nyack Branches 


UNDER GOLDSTEIN & ARTHUR 





Continental American New York City 
Agency to Celebrate First Anni- 
versary; Year’s Record 


The Hancel-Lauer agency of the Con- 


tinental American Life in New York 
City has opened sub-agencies in the 
Bronx and in Nyack, where Samuel 


Goldstein and Edward L. Arthur have 
been appointed in charge respectively. 
Both Mr. Goldstein and Mr. Arthur have 
been agency supervisors and were for- 


merly in the field as successful pro- 
ducers. 

On October 3 the agency will cele- 
brate its first anniversary’ as Max J. 


Hancel was appointed general manager 
of the company’s first New York gen- 
eral agency on that date. In November 
of last year Mr. Hancel was joined by 
Matthew J. Lauer and the Hancel-Lauer 
agency was founded. : 

During its first year the agency had 
a written business of $4,500,000. A sec- 
ond New York agency of the company 
was established in the Grand Central 
zone in January of this year when Sam- 





As Agency Superintendent 


Henry H. McBratney, formerly gen- 
eral agent for the State Mutual of 
Worcester at Baltimore, has joined the 
Louis Paret agency of the Provident 
Mutual as agency superintendent. The 
Paret agency covers Philadelphia and 
Camden. 

Mr. McBratney has been especially 
prominent in life underwriters’ asso- 
ciation work. He is past president of the 
3altimore Life Underwriters Association, 
has just completed a two year term as 
a national committeeman of the Na- 
tional Association; and has just retired 
as president of the Baltimore C.L.U. 
Alumni Chapter which he helped to or- 
ganize. 

Of the nine years Mr. McBratney has 
spent in life insurance, five were as gen- 
eral agent of the State Mutual in Balti- 
more and one and a half as associate 
general agent of the Connecticut Mutual 
Life with Warren Magruder in that city. 
With the Paret agency he succeeds B. 
Carter Millikin. 


uel Brandwein was appointed general 
manager with offices in the Graybar 
Building. 


Conn. Mutual Sales 
Meetings Start in N.Y. 


MAJOR HULL LEAD-OFF SPEAKER 








J. M. Fraser Presides at First Monday 
A. M. Gathering on Hotel Penn. 
sylvania with 300 on Hand 





The first of a series of combined Mop. 
day morning sales meetings for Cop. 
necticut Mutual general agencies in Ney 
York City got off to a good start this 
week at the Hotel Pennsylvania with 
about 300 to hear Major Roger 3 
Hull, managing director and_ genera 
counsel, National Association of Life Un. 
derwriters, give his slant on the part lif, 
insurance is going to play, not only af. 
firmatively, in the program of economic 
reconstruction, but defensively, against 

(Continued on Page 30) 








HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Ine. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Kansas City 
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PROVEN IN THE FIELD AS A SOUND WORKING BASE FOR TODAY 








program. 


sold to create a complete protection and invest- 
ment program as presented in a Planned Estate 


Chart to a man who thought he had a complete 


$80,000 





Planned Estate of 




















$ 35,000 


“perfect resistance” built up. 





) sold through a Planned Estate Chart to a man who 


was constantly approached by agents but had a 













































































$4,875 for $7,500 to 
clean-up end} | vey off Mort- 
Justment | [gece on home 
$58,000 Pod 
4 sold through a Planned Estate Chart to a man who 
owned only $2,500 and was not interested in any 
more life insurance—would not even discuss it. ype bape ~~" 
long ae she lives 
1 
‘The remaining estate 
$ 7,500 then divided equally ie 
sold to fill one of the gaps left through recent : pete beige i 
lapses, as a temporary measure until the complete : i 
program could be installed—because of a Planned . 
Estate Chart presentation. 






















































256 Broadway 


ETHELBERT I. LOW, 
Chairman of the Board. 


Tangible Results - - 


The field organization of the Home Life Insurance Company is 
through the new “Planned Estate” presentation which the Company presented to them 
early this year. This is not just another sales plan which may or may not work. It is 
a plan based on the very fundamentals of Client Building and modern salesmanship— 
with endless actual results to verify its effectiveness. 


- # #-# 





securing tangible results 


From all sections of the Company’s field enthusiastic voluntary commendation is being 
received constantly, vouching for the value and effectiveness of this plan. It is selling 
business and excellent business. It is saving potential lapses. It is practically eliminating 
competition wherever used. 

This Planned Estate presentation is a very definite part of the Home Life “Client Building” 
Program and every man in the Home Life field organization has this complete equipment 
available for his personal use. 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


New York, N. Y. 


On Agency Matters Address 
CECIL C. FULTON, JR., 
Superintendent of Agencies 


JAMES A. FULTON, 
President. 
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A. L. C. To Act On 
Ex-Agent Problem 


INDUSTRIAL SECTION PROGRAM 





les F. Williams to Lead Discussion 
oe Raiding Agents; W. J. 
Bradley Session Chairman 





Some solution to the problem of ex- 
agents, who have proved themselves a 
creat pest by raiding industrial business, 
is to be sought at the industrial section 
of the American Life Convention which 
meets on Thursday afternoon, October 
12, at the Edgewater Beach Hotel in 
Chicago. 

Charles F. Williams, president of the 
Western and Southern Life, is to ad- 
dress the section on this subject. The 
type under consideration travels from 
one company to another, making a prac- 
tice of loading the debits with bad busi- 
ness, securing a special salary and then 
leaving the branch office to struggle with 
the consequent excessive lapsation. : 

There has been previous discussion of 
the problem but no uniform action. It 
js hoped that some definite plan will 
come of the Chicago session. Interested 
companies have been invited whether 
members of the A. L. C. or not. 

The program for the industrial sec- 
tion has been laid out by William J. 
Bradley, publicity director of the Home 
Life of America. Mr. Bradley will open 
the meeting, after which George R. 
Kendall, President, Washington National 
Life, Chicago, Ill., will deliver an ad- 
dress of welcome. 

Mr. Williams’ talk will follow. 

“The Benefits of Salaried Inspectors 
for an Industrial Life Company” will be 
presented by S. Z. Rothschild, Third 
Vice-President and Actuary, Sun Life 
of America, Baltimore, Md. 

“Selection and Training of Industrial 
Life Agents,” by J. F. Maine, Superin- 
tendent of Industrial Agencies, The Lon- 


Bragg Tax Protest 
(Continued from Page 8) 


York are not lacking in sympathy for 
the problems of the unemployed. These 
agents know the unemployed; these 
agents visit every home in New York 
City. During these past three difficult 
years they have acted as ambassadors 
for their companies in personally deliv- 
ering millions of dollars to the thou- 
sands of policyholders who have had to 
call upon their life insurance policy re- 
serves for emergency funds and to the 
loved ones of those who have passed 
away. 

But they do most earnestly and 
solemnly protest against the adoption of 
a tax which while disguised as a means 
of “soaking” the rich corporation is in 
fact a direct tax upon their four million 
policyholders. 

Against Discrimination 

We respectfully suggest that if new 
faxation is in fact necessary and if in 
vour wisdom it should be levied against 
the rank-and-file citizens of the City of 
New York, it be levied against all of 
them in accordance with their respective 
abilities to pay—that no particular group 
be singled out to bear the city’s burdens 
—and that the tax be levied openly, fair- 
ly, directly. and not under the guise of 
4 corporation tax. 

In conclusion let me repeat that twelve 
thousand life insurance agents protest 
against this proposed tax on their four 
million policyholders. And let me sug- 
gest respectfully that these twelve thou- 
sand agents would prefer not to be 
lorced to fulfill the moral obligation 
which they owe to these four million 
policyholders to explain personally and 
individually to these owners of life in- 
strance property the real nature and ef- 
lect of this proposed tax from the point 
of view of their intimate personal in- 
terests, 


ROY L. DAVIS CHANGE 


President of Chicago Association Re- 
signs as Associate Manager for 
Union Central; Joins 
Mutual Life 

Roy L. Davis, president of the Chicago 
Association of Life Underwriters, has re- 
signed as associate manager for the 
Union Central Life to enter personal pro- 
duction with the Samuel Heifetz agency 
of the Mutual Life of New York there. 

Mr. Davis, one of the first Chicago 
C.L.U.’s, has been active in that. move- 
ment, has directed the Life Trust Insti- 
tute for several years and has conducted 
classes at Northwestern University. Be- 
fore going with the Union Central he 
was manager of the life department of 
the W. W. Durham agency, Central Life 
of Towa. 


don Life, Canada, will be the final pre- 
pared paper for the meeting. Mr. Maine 
has been forty years in the industrial 
field. 

When this point is reached the meet- 
ing will be thrown open for an informal 
discussion of any and all problems of 
general interest to life insurance com- 
panies writing industrial policies. 


Fidelity Mutual Agents 
Get Awards For Year 


100% CONSERVATION RECORDS 


Karl Collings Wins President’s Trophy; 
T. R. Powell and Samuel Klein 
Win Other Awards 


Two perfect conservation records were 
among those honored by the Fidelity 
Mutual Life at its Leaders Club conven- 
tion in Chicago last week. The Presi- 
dent’s Trophy was awarded to Karl Col- 
lings of Philadelphia, who had a per- 


sistency record of 100%, not a single 
lapse during the year. E. H. Schaeffer, 
Harrisburg, was runner-up for this 


award, also with a 100% record but on 
a smaller exposure. 

The new President’s Trophy, which is 
a wall plaque, replaces one which was 
permanently won by Mr. Collings last 
year when he won it for the third time. 

The Heron Trophy, for greatest per- 
centage of increase in cash premium set- 
tlements among Class A agents, went to 
T. R. Powell, head office agency, who 
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SIMON AGENCY HEARS SANBORN 

The Lawrence E. Simon Agency of the 
Massachusetts Mutual at 20 Pine Street, 
New York, held a special agency meeting 
Tuesday at 1 o’clock to hear Paul San- 
born, general agent at Boston for the 
Connecticut Mutual. Mr. Sanborn gave 
a particularly fine talk filled with: prac- 
tical selling material and members of the 
agency were most enthusiastic. 





F. H. SISSON WAS ON PROGRAM 
The late Francis H. Sisson, vice-presi- 
dent of the Guaranty Trust Co. New 
York, and until this month president of 
the American Bankers Association, was 
to have been on the program of the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers convention in Chicago. 
had an increase of 86.2%. W. H. Calla- 
han of Hartford came second. 

The Library Award offered by the Fi- 
delity Managers Association to the man- 
ager who, under a number. of specific 
regulations, scored the highest percent- 
age of increase based upon the number 
of agents qualified for convention went 
to Samuel Klein, manager of the Klein 
Agency, Philadelphia. 

Six agents, including one woman pro- 
ducer, are members of the company’s 
app-a-weck group and were given awards 
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The picture reproduced herewith was 
taken during the recent outing of the 
John T. Haviland Agency, Newark, on 
Barnegat Bay to Marshelder Island. 


Luncheon was served on arrival and the 
afternoon was devoted to swimming, 
boating, catching crabs and fish. Among 
those present were Supervisors Harry 


Haviland Outing On Barnegat Bay 


Ross, Jr., John C. Elliott and John A. 


Ramsay. The outing was a qualification 
affair, based on production. Thirty- 
three agents were on the outing. 

On November 1 John E. Gibbs becomes 
associated with Mr. Haviland and the 
name will be changed to the Haviland- 
Gibbs Agency which will have offices in 
New York as well as in Newark. 





Aetna Life Representatives 


Hear President Brainard 


Addressing nearly 200 representatives 
of the Aetna Life at the agency conven- 
tion held in Chicago last week, Presi- 
dent M. B. Brainard discussed the ex- 
cellent financial condition of the com- 
pany and touched on investment prob- 
lems confronting home offices under 
present conditions. Mr. Brainard said 
he had no concern as to the safety of 
the company’s railroad holdings although 
the railroads were faced with serious 
probleras. 

Vice-President S. T. Whatley was the 
speaker at the banquet which closed the 
agency convention. He told Aetna Life 
representatives that recent signs of busi- 
ness recovery were not to be construed 
as indicating that it would be easy to sell 
life insurance. He urged greater plan- 
ning of work and organizing of agents’ 
time for more effective results. 

Among others present from the home 
office were E. E. Cammack, vice-presi- 
dent; Medical Director D. B. Cragin; 
Assistant Vice-President W. H. Dallas; 
L. Z. Richards, supervisor of underwrit- 
ing division; R. W. Myers, vice-presi- 
dent and comptroller; W. L. Mooney, 
vice-president; C. F. Gay, agency secre- 
tary; R. B. Coolidge, assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies; C. V. Pickering, 
advertising manager; R. H. Pierce, edi- 
tor of “Life Aetna-Izer”; N. M. De- 
Nezzo, H. W. Florer and V. D. Burges- 
ser, agency assistants. 





SULLIVAN SHOOTS AGAIN 





Chicago Insurance Man Again Appears 
In National Magazine with One- 
Sided Article Criticizing Life 
Insurance Administration 

James P. Sullivan, Chicago life insur- 
ance agent, analyst and actuary, has 
again cut loose with a nasty article on 
life insurance, the latest being in the 
September 20 issue of The Nation, and 
written this time in co-operation with 
David D. Stansbury. It comments on the 
life insurance “moratorium” and the re- 
strictions. Its general tenor can be 
gauged by a sentence in the concluding 
paragraph that unless “necessary steps 
to get at the root of the trouble are 
taken we are sure finally to have a 
debacle in life insurance banking which 
will make our other tragedies seem like 
pink teas.” 

The Nation also announces an article 
on “Honest Life Insurance—the Massa- 
chusetts Plan” by William L. Grossman. 


CONN. MUTUAL OUTINGS 

Three agencies of the Connecticut Mu- 
tual in the New York district held out- 
ings last week. The Fraser agency met 
at the Rockville Centre Country Club, 
L. I., on Wednesday, those in attendance 
being agents who had helped put across 
the applications drive during June and 
July. Vice-President H. M. Holderness 
and Secretary Harold N. Chandler were 
present. On the same day the Willard 
Regan agents gathered at the Inwood 
Country Club, L. I. 

The Charles J. Zimmerman agency of 
the Connecticut Mutual in Newark held 
a dinner last Friday at the Crestmont 
Country Club, West Orange, to celebrate 
the second anniversary of Mr. Zimmer- 
man’s taking over the agency and the 
awarding to that agency of the prize for 
a contest among the metropolitan agen- 
cies. Present from the home office were 
Vice-President Holderness, Secretary 
Chandler, Agency Assistant G. F. B. 
Smith and Advertising Manager K. H. 
Mathus. Denis B. Maduro, general 
counsel for the Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of New York City, was toast- 
master. Golf had been scheduled for the 
day, but due to rain card games were 
substituted. 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY COURSES 

Boston University, College of Business 
Administration, is starting its evening in- 
surance courses next week. Life Insur- 
ance Fundamentals starts Monday eve- 
ning, Life Insurance Salesmanship Wed- 
nesday evening and a special C.L.U. re- 
view course Wednesday afternoon. Each 
course has weekly sessions. 





J. B. RUSSELL DEAD 
Funeral services for James B. Russell 
of the actuarial division of the Peoria 
Life were held in Seaforth, Ont., where 
he formerly resided, following his death 
in Peoria. Mr. Russell is survived by 
his widow and their three daughters. 





GEORGE E. OTT RESIGNS 
George E. Ott, agency manager at 
Philadelphia for the Equitable Society 
since 1918, has resigned, effective Sep- 
tember 30. He has been with the com- 
pany for twenty years. 


HOME LIFE APPOINTMENT 
At a meeting of the board of the Home 
Life, N. Y., Dr. James H. Humphries was 
appointed assistant medical director. 


Provident Mutual Holds 


Series of Sales Meetings 


A series of two-day sales sessions for 
Provident Mutual general agents was 
held September 15 to 23. The first ses- 
sion was held on September 15 and 16 
in the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, and 
general agents from New England and 
Middle Atlantic agencies attended. A 
second meeting was held at the Hotel 
Schenley, Pittsburgh, September 19 and 
20, for the Southern group, and agen- 
cies around Pittsburgh. 


The last session is at the Palmer 
House, Chicago, today and tomorrow. 
All the Middle Western agencies are 


represented at this meeting, coming from 
as far west as Denver. The Pacific 
Coast agencies will be covered by a per- 
sonal visit of Manager of Agencies 
Franklin C. Morss during October. 

The topic of discussion at the meetings 
centered around plans for the last three 
months of the year. Franklin C. Morss, 
who presided, announced the general 
plan of campaign and led the discussion 
of old and new organization work. Wal- 
ter D. Cross, assistant manager of agen- 
cies, assigned the sales quotas to the va- 
rious general agents. 

Malcolm L. Williams, assistant man- 
ager of agencies, introduced new sales 
promotional plans, including considerable 
new material in the nature of prospect- 
ing methods, work control, canvassing 
talks, direct mail letters, new approaches, 
expositions of the contracts, including 
new proposal forms, and several clos- 
ing etforts. E. Milnor Bechtel and 
Ernest A. Farrington, agency assistants, 
demonstrated some of the new plans for 
business getting. 

Nelson A. White, in charge of adver- 
tising, announced the new campaign for 
the year beginning October 1. Full page 
magazine advertisements stressing ‘the 
security of life insurance as an institu- 
tion will appear in the American Maga- 
zine, Literary Digest, Popular Science 
and Time. In addition, an extensive 
newspaper advertising campaign of di- 
rect selling will be introduced. This copy 
will feature the Provident Providor 
policy. 





$2,500,000 HOTEL GROUP 


Ralph Hitz, President of New Yorker, 
Has 1,140 Employes Protected by 
Equitable Society 
The largest group insurance contract 
in any American hotel was announced in 
a statement by Ralph Hitz, president of 
Hotel New Yorker, that 1,140 of its em- 
ployes are protected by group insurance 
with a total volume of $2,500,000 under 
an arrangement with the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the United States. 
The insurance plan makes available 
group life insurance totalling $1,260,000 
and group accident and health insurance 
with a volume of $1,240,000. The cost of 
both forms of insurance will be shared 
by the hotel and the insured employes. 
“Convinced that every employe should 
have the benefit of group insurance,” 
said Mr. Hitz, “Hotel New Yorker of- 
fered the plan to the entire organiza- 
tion. The response was most gratifying, 
more than 90% of the employes having 
already subscribed to the plan and it is 
expected that there will soon be 100% 
participation. The management is very 
glad to cooperate in this manner to pro- 
tect employes who have contributed to 

the success of the hotel.” 

The amount of group life insurance 
for any employe is based on earnings 
and is payable in the event of death from 
any cause. Group accident and health 
insurance, also based on earnings, pro- 
vides for weekly payments for disability 
resulting from sickness or non-occupa- 
tional accident. 





MUTUAL BENEFIT’S AUGUST 

New business of the Mutual Benefit 
Life paid for in August totaled $19,790,- 
000 as compared with $10,981,000 in Au- 
gust, 1932. Fifty-five of the company’s 
sixty-one agencies reported gains. 


Advertising Conference 
Completes Progran 


FOR MEETING AT BRIARCLip; 


Prominent Speakers To Be Heard §,, 
tember 25-26; Discussion Groups” 
Also Feature of Convention 


The program for the Insurance Adyer. 
tising Conference at Briarcliff Lodge 
Briarcliff Manor, N. Y., September 25. 
has been completed and contains a num. 
ber of prominent speakers as well as the 
informative discussion group _ session; 
that have proved so informative in past 
meetings of the conference. Arthur A 
Fisk, advertising manager of the Pry. 
dential, is chairman of the program con. 
mittee. The complete program folloys 


Sunday Evening, September 24, 8 o'clock: 


Informal meeting of committees. All Men 
bers of the Conference are welcome. ; 
Monday Morning, September 25: 

10 o’clock. Registration, 

11 o’clock, Business session (Oak Room) 


Stanley F. Withe, Aetna Casualty & Sure, 
presiding. The president’s report, the secretary. 
report, the treasurer’s report. Report of th 
Frontier Safety Committee, R. G. Richards, 4; 
lantic Life, chairman. Report of the Standard: 
of Practice Committee, Henry H. Putnam, Jobs 
Hancock Life, chairman. Report of the Safe 
Committeee, Harry A. Warner, Maryland (x 
ualty, chairman. Report of the Publicity Cop 
mittee, Ralph W. Smiley, Royal-Liverpool Groy 
chairman. Report of the Constitution Comm: 
tee, Frank J. Price, Jr., Prudential, chairman, 
Monday Afternoon, September 25: 

2 o’clock—General session (Oak Room), Henry 
H. Putnam, John Hancock Life, presiding. Th 
Public Relations Needs of Insurance, Edward | 
Bernays, public relations counsel; discussion 
Spreading the Light, Thomas J. V. Cullen, edj 
tor, The Spectator; discussion. How Insurance 
Companies Can Advertise Profitably in Nationa 
Magazines, Frank J. Presbrey, chairman of th 
board, Frank Presbrey Co.; discussion. Insur 
ance Newspaper Publicity, William S. Crawford, 
insurance editor, New York Journal of Com 
merce; discussion. 

4:30 o’clock—Business session (Oak Room 
Stanley F, Withe, Aetna Casualty & Surety 
presiding. Adoption of new constitution. Ele 
tion of officers. 

7 o’clock—Annual_ dinner 
Speaker, Lowell Thomas. 
Tuesday Morning, September 26, 9:30 o'clock: 

General session (Oak Room), John W. Long 
necker, Hartford Fire, presiding. How Legisla 
tion at Washington Is Affecting Advertising, Pau 
W. West, general manager, Association of Na 
tional Advertisers; discussion. The Value of 
Conservation Work and Its Relation to Insur 


(Stone Room 





ance Advertising and Publicity, John J. Hal 
director, street and highway safety, conserva 


tion department, National Bureau of Casualty { | 


Surety Underwriters, Ten minute recess. 
What the National Board of Fire Underwrit 


ers Is Doing For the Insurance Business Along | 


Publicity Lines, A. Wilbur Nelson, assistant ger 
eral manager, National Board of Fire Under. 
writers. How the Underwriters Laboratorirs 
Serve Life, Fire and Casualty Companies {Il 
lustrated), George Muldaur, special agent, U 
derwriters Laboratories; discussion. How I: 
surance Advertising Men Can Use the Life In 
surance Sales Research Bureau, Kenneth R 
Miller, consultant; discussion. 

Tuesday Afternoon, September 26: 

1 o’clock—Buffet luncheon (each group mett 
ing as a unit), followed by group business an 
reports and informal round table discussions 0 
subjects of interest to each group. Life Grou 
meeting, J. E. D. Benedict, Metropolitan Lif 
chairman. Fire & Casualty Group meeting, Car 
ence A. Palmer, Insurance Co. of North Amer 
ica, chairman. 


3:30 o’clock—General session (Oak Room), 
Stanley F. Withe, Aetna Casualty & Surety, 
presiding. How We Can Make It Easier For 


the Insurance Buyers, P. D. Betterley, assistant 
treasurer, Graton & Knight Company, and vice 
president of the American Management Ass 
ciation. 

8 o’clock 
mtitee. All members are 
participate, 





Meeting of the new executive com 
urged to stay ane 


NO $10,000,000 CASE 

In The Eastern Underwriter of Sep- 
tember 8, Page 3, telling of Clinton Dav- 
idson’s methods a case was cited of 4 
man who had only $10,000 total insurance 
when Mr. Davidson wrote him for $l; 
000,000. A typographical error made this 
read that his total insurance was “$l0- 
000,000.” No individual is insured for 
$10,000,000. 





REGISTRAR S. M. DUNN DEAD 

Samuel Mason Dunn, registrar of the 
Mutual Benefit, died September 17 after 
an operation for appendicitis. He had 
been with the company forty-four year 
the Jast thirteen as registrar. Survivin’ 
are his widow and two sons, Mason af 
Roland Dunn, all of South Orange, 
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Sue to Annul Inter- Hearing on Missouri 
Southern Reinsurance State Sale Sept. 27 


AGAINST KENTUCKY HOME LIFE 





Claim Interest Was Undisclosed at Time 
of Turning Over Assets to 
Barnes-Cohen Group 





Suit to recover $3,500,000 from the 
Kentucky Home Life was started in 
Franklin County, Kentucky, on Monday 
by Henry M. Johnson and Clarence R. 
Smith, both of Louisville, representing 
policyholders of the old Inter-Southern 
Life. The petition charges that the or- 
iginal interest which undertook admin- 
istration of the Inter-Southern were un- 
disclosed at the time a reinsurance agree- 
ment was made. 

The Kentucky Home was reorganized 
last week after the controlling interest 
in Kentucky Home stock was sold to the 
Contal Corporation, an affiliate of the 
Continental Bank & Trust Co. of New 
York. This stock had been posted as 
collateral with the Continental on an 
$860,000 note by Frank Cohen and Julius 
H. Barnes of New York. 


Kentucky Home Reorganization 


As announced last week, Benjamin S. 
Washer, Louisville attorney who already 
had been designated as general counsel 
and a director of the Kentucky Home, 
was elected president. Other officers 
now are: Vice-President, Ellsworth Reg- 
enstein; secretary-treasurer, S. Lewis 
Guthrie; assistant secretary-treasurer, J. 
B. Williams ; actuary, Burton Van Dyke; 
medical director, Dr. W. T. McKinney. 
Mr. Washer has indicated that new cap- 
ital will be put into the company. 

The majority stock, now owned by the 
Contal Corp., amounts to about 53%. 
About 20% of the Kentucky Home stock 
is owned by the Missouri State Life, now 
being reinsured by the new General 
American. 

State Auditor J. Dan Talbott, reached 
at Frankfort, said he had heard nothing 
of the stockholders’ meeting and would 
not comment upon any reorganization 
plan until he had had a chance to study 
it. He maintained he could not recog- 
nize the rights of stockholders until he 
was assured that a “decent” plan for op- 
eration of the company is worked out. 





UPHOLDS ILLINOIS REINSURANCE 

Groups opposing reinsurance of the 
Illinois Life by the Central Life of Des 
Moines were defeated in Federal Dis- 
trict Court at Chicago Wednesday when 
motion of James P. Sullivan to rescind 
deal was overruled. 


1,002 CHICAGO MEMBERS 
The Chicago Association of Life Un- 
derwriters established a high point in 
membership with 1,002 on Monday, 323 
having been added since August 29 in 
a drive under P. B. Hobbs. 








Chicago Association’s Billboard 


Preliminary steps toward the forma- 
tion of a policyholders’ protective organ- 
ization were taken by about 200 policy- 
holders of the Missouri State Life at a 
meeting held in the Mayfair Hotel, St. 
Louis, September 18. A temporary com- 
mittee of seven was selected to deter- 
mine the nature of the organization and 
the plan of operation to be followed. 
The members of this temporary com- 
mittee are: Robert C. Newman, former 
leading producer for the Missouri State 
Life; Chris J. Muckerman, president, St. 
Louis Fire & Marine; Charles Bittel, fire 
insurance agent; Henry Glaser, real es- 
tate man; W. W. Ferrier, broker, and 
J. C. Hopewell and Ephrim Caplan, at- 
torneys. 

U. S. District Judge Charles B. Davis 
has set September 27 as the date for a 
hearing on the suit filed late on Septem- 
ber 13 by five policyholders of the Mis- 
souri State Life who are seeking an in- 
junction from the Federal court to re- 
strain the General American Life from 
assuming title to the assets of the Mis- 
souri State Life. 

The policyholders, all of whom reside 
outside of Missouri, have also asked the 
court to declare null and void the pur- 
chase agreement entered into between 
State Superintendent of Insurance R. 
Emmet O’Malley and the General Ameri- 
can Life on September 7 with the ap- 
proval of Circuit Judge Henry Hamilton. 
The state court approved the sale con- 
tract after a three-day hearing at which 
counsel for opposing policyholders and 
stockholders of the old company and also 
general creditors were heard. 

The plaintiffs in the Federal court ac- 
tion and amount of insurance carried are: 
Kathryn L. Goodfellow, East St. Louis, 
$2,000; William L. Bauguess, Chicago, 
$5,000; M. H. Rhodes, Hartford, Conn., 
$10,000; Sidney M. Platt, New York, 
$5,000, and Mildred Platt, New York, 
$1,000. 

The petition of the complaining policy- 
holders charges that State Superintend- 
ent of Insurance O’Malley did not com- 
ply with the Missouri statutes in seek- 
ing bidders for the Missouri State’s as- 
sets, and also that he did not comply 
with the laws requiring that he file in 
court all reinsurance proposals received 
and in advertising legally for bids. 


ENGELSMAN 8-MONTH RECORD 

For the first eight months of this year 
the Ralph G. Engelsman agency of the 
Penn Mutual in New York has paid-for 
$6,684,081 as compared with $5,310,683 
for the same period of 1932. This is a 
total increase of $1,373,398. 


L. EDMUND ZACHER SAILS 
L. Edmund Zacher, president of the 
Travelers, sailed on the Aquitania yes- 
terday. 
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SEE THE LIFE INSURANCE EXHIBIT AT 
A CENTURY OF PROGRESS EXPOSITION 








This poster is being used on seventy-five billboards throughout Chicago during 
the National Association Convention Week, on billboards taken by the Chicago 
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Provident Mutual’s New 
National Ad Campaign 


In a letter to Provident Mutual rep- 
resentatives, President M. A. Linton an- 
nounced a new magazine and newspaper 
advertising campaign for the company. 
The magazine advertising will deal with 
the institution of life insurance as a 
whole, reviewing the splendid record of 
the business during the depression and 
pointing to the strength and security of 
life insurance as an economic force. The 
newspaper advertising will deal with the 
Provident Providor policy. 

Mr. Linton’s letter follows: 

“We have been asked recently ‘Why 
advertise today ?’ 

“The answer is, first and foremost, that 
we want to keep faith with Provident 
agents. We want them to get their fair 
share of the business that is now being 
written. Through coupon inquiries, 
through lessened sales resistance, through 
renewed faith and morale, Provident 
Mutual advertising should help them to 
get this business. 

“Secondly, continued advertising begets 
confidence. The advertiser who hesitates 
is lost. 

“Thirdly, in the hum and smoke of a 
thousand factories can be read the com- 
ing of a new America. Men are at last 
groping hopefully along the Road to 
Recovery. Once the great mass is set 
in motion, life insurance will hold a place 
in human affairs that it has never held 
before. Each Provident agent in every 
Provident agency must be ready to take 
his part in the major offensive. A back- 
ground of consistent advertising will help 
him establish himself as the representa- 
tive of an outstanding company. 

“We are advertising because we can 
not afford to stop at this critical moment 
in our forward progress.” 





DIVIDEND AGAIN INCREASED 

The Northwestern National of Mil- 
waukee has declared a quarterly dividend 
of 5% or $1.25 a share, payable Septem- 
ber 30 to stockholders of record Sep- 
tember 18. Earlier this year dividends 
of 50 cents and’$1.00 a share were paid. 





HEPPENHEIMER WAS DIRECTOR 

General William C. Heppenheimer, 
prominent in New Jersey politics and 
banking, who died last week, was chair- 
man of the executive committee and a 
director of the Colonial Life, which is 
headed by his brother, Ernest J. Heppen- 
heimer. 


S. S. WOLFSON 35% AHEAD 
For the past three consecutive months 
the S. Samuel Wolfson agency of the 
Berkshire Life in New York has shown 
an increase in its paid-for production. 
This increase in the aggregate amounts 
to about 35% ahead. 
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“The Fortifier”’ 


The new Family Income Rider 
applied to the Income for Life 
Plan (at age 65), which Fidelity 
originated, meets the demand for 
“cake 


The Rider may also be ap- 


the economic and penny 
too.” 


plied to the Endowment at 85 plan. 


Offers New Opportunity 


Here is opportunity to sell the 
man who likes the Family Income 
plan, but thinks of his own needs 
first, or who must be content with 
a small contract, or who is not a 
preferred risk, or who demands 
greater disability benefits, or who 
wishes to reduce the period of 


extra premium payments. 


Write for information on 


“The Fidelity Fortifier” 
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NEW COLUMBIA COURSE 





Insurance Programs From Buyers’ and 
Accountants’ Viewpoints to Be 
Taught by LeRoy N. Whitelaw 
A new Columbia University life insur- 
ance course to be taught by LeRoy N 
Whitelaw of the McNulty Agency, Pru 
dential, New York, deals with life insur 
ance programs from the viewpoints of 
the buyer and owner of life insurance 
and annuities, and of the executive sec 


retary, accountant or business advise1 
whose duties include personal problems 
of a superior. The class is also expected 
to include many agents studying insurance 
from that angle. The course opens Oc 
tober 2 and will run until January 29, 
1934, on Monday evenings from 7:0 t 
9:10 at the School of Business. Mr 
Whitelaw, a C.L.U., is a Columbia 


graduate. 
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THE GOLD BOOK OF 1933 
The 


consists of 


this weck 
which is 


Eastern Underwriter 


two parts, one of 
The Gold Book of Life Insurance Selling. 
The Gold Book made its first appearance 
in 1917; the 
business; growth 
The 


its pred cessors, 


quickly found a niche in 


has shown consistent 
present issue, as was the case with 
fits the 


economic system, discusses subjects most 


into changing 


pertinent in the life insurance production 


world, and illustrates how agents read- 
just themselves to meet current prob- 
lems. The Gold Book writers indicate 
that the trend is towards smaller sized 
policies and more intensive cultivation 
of the field. Despite diminished buying 
power which has cut down the volume 
of business there are many agents who 
are scoring unusual success today, ap- 


parently able to find reservoirs of money 


from which premiums can be paid. No 
agent has been more successful in this 
egard than Herman G. Fricke of Oma- 


I 
ha, Neb., 
which had unusual banking troubles and 


who, working in two counties 


in a rural territory where farmers have 
had their share of tough luck, has yet 
been resourceful and able enough to pay 
for 178 cases. There is much of an in- 
spirational quality about the history of 
The Gold 


A model agent. 


described in 
Fricke. 


those cases as 
Book by 


There 


stories published in the daily newspapers 


have been so many misleading 


about the farm situation and the relation 
thereto of farm mortgages, and so much 
overemphasis has been placed on spora- 


dic gestures by farmer radicals, that it 
is a great relief to read the true situa- 
tion respecting the farm mortgage loan 
ituation as described by Henry S. Nol- 
len, president of the Equitable of Iowa, 
one of the most thoughtful and sane of 
all the life insurance presidents. It is 
to long term results that companies 


look in their mortgage investments—not 
being particularly concerned by the day 
to day news developments, a point well 


brought out by President Nollen. 


Probably no subject is of greater in- 


terest to insurance agents than what will 
be the insurance significance of con- 
trolled currency. This subject is dis- 
cussed by a number of insurance presi- 
dents, and those who read that symposi- 
um in The Gold Book will find that the 
unit of money purchasing power leaves 
the insurance link undisturbed. Wheth- 
er currency values and buying power 


scales go up or down in the long run 


insurance is not affected adversely. This 


particularly valuable collection of 
articles for agents to read. 


is a 


The important topic of social trends is 
well handled by Frank L. Jones, whose 
article, based on the Hoover Research 
the 
stresses the importance of agents famil- 
the important 


Committee’s report on subject, 


iarizing themselves with 
social facts with reference to any family 
they approach so as to make presenta- 
tion of insurance a practicable, not a 
theoretical, service. Families are growing 
smaller; divorces and separations of cou- 
ples are growing, and many people are 
giving up homes in order to live in apart- 
ments or hotels. 


Probably never was intelligent 


pecting more necessary in the history of 


pros 


life insurance production, and that sub 
ject is handled in a series of articles by 
home office men in charge of production. 


Agents who are among their company 
leaders tell how they are readjusting 
their work in order to fit in with the 


times; Kendrick A. Luther, a newcomer 
in New York as a general 
an illuminating picture of insurance con- 
scious New York; the changing markct 


agent, gives 


discussed by 
and 


for life insurance is ably 
Benedict D. 
actuary of the Travelers. 
D. Murphy and H. R. Bassford discuss 
phases of annuity insurance, and Actuary 


Flynn, vice-president 


Actuaries Ray 


Joseph B. Maclean has a very readable 
and interesting article on special policies. 

In view of the rush to insurance com- 
panies for loans and surrender values at 
the time the the 
first went on it is gratifying to note the 


restrictions of states 
articles by a number of general agents 
demonstrating that public confidence in 
insurance is restored again; that the pol- 
icyholders have regained their sanity. 
Insurance as a career is covered, es- 
pecially in one article by Philip Hewes 
Life Sales Research 
Bureau, who tells how ten men are glad 


of the Insurance 
that their careers are finally devoted to 
life insurance, and in another by Eric J. 
Wilson, Mutual, New York, who 
found a haven in life after 
35,000 miles of travel and activity in other 
fields. 


The place 
have won in life insurance production is 
sketched in a number of articles, includ- 
ing the story of members of the John A. 
Stevenson agency in Philadelphia, Mrs. 
Mildred Poindexter Miller of Kansas 
City, Corinne V. Loomis of Boston, Ellen 
M. Putnam (president of the Rochester 


Penn 
insurance 


important which women 
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The Human Side of Insurance 














AT NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL CONVENTION 


Front row left to right: Walter Tebbetts, vice-president; George Willard Smith, 
president; Jacob A. Barby, vice-president; Glover S. Hastings, superintendent of 


agencies. 


Top row: Charles F. Collins, assistant superintendent of agencies; George L. 
Hunt, agency vice-president; Dr. Harold M. Frost, medical director. 


Ben S. Washer, new president of the 
Kentucky Home Life, was city editor of 
the old Louisville Herald when 21 years 
old; and made an outstanding record in 
the newspaper business for a young 
man. He performed a herculean feat in 
studying law when a reporter for the 
Herald without the knowledge of his as- 
sociates and successfully passing his ex- 
aminations. How he could find time to 
go to the law school was a mystery. 
Later, he became a lawyer, was chief ad- 
viser to the Republican party in’ Ken- 
tucky, became receiver of the Louisville 
Herald, and owned a hotel. 

* * * 


Ralph G. Engelsman, general agent, 
Penn Mutual Life, has returned from 
Europe. He saw no buildings there 
higher than his office at 500 Fifth Ave- 
nue where he is on the forty-sixth floor. 

ok *£ * 

John Nelson, supervisor of public re- 
lations, Sun Life, Montreal; has returned 
from Europe. 

Life and 
others. 

Careers of such outstanding agents as 
Herman Duval, Philip F. Broughton, Gale 
F. Johnson and Norman R. Hill help to 
the human touch to the 
volume. 

This is only a brief account of the 
contents of The Gold Book, which has 


Underwriters Association), 


give interest 


a very wide circulation, is used in many 
agencies as a basis of Monday morning 
talks, and is kept on file in many offices 
for reference. At a time when some 
agents have lost courage and are more 
apt to think of the old days than those 
before them stories of successful agents 
and their methods stimulate to greater 
production activities. Nothing succeeds 
like success. It shows that the goal can 
be reached, and that it is worth reaching. 


S. M. Saufley, former insurance com- 
missioner of Kentucky, is editor of The 
Highlander, a weekly newspaper pub- 
lished in Louisville. It claims a circula- 
tion of 5,050 copies. In the last issu 
was an editorial on Federal supervision 
of insurance companies. The editorial 
in part reads: “If Auditor Dan Talbott 
continues in his determination to de- 
mand Congressional action upon the two 
most recent life insurance debacles which 
have affected Kentucky so _ adversely 
those who are intimately familiar with 
the whole picture will applaud his action 
enthusiastically.” 

7 ¥ ¥ 

George T. Dunlap, Jr., the new Amerti- 
can amateur golf club champion, is the 
brother-in-law of Theodore M. Riehle 
Equitable Society general agent, West 
Thirty-fourth Street, New York. He 1s 
in the investment banking business with 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co., New York. 

* * x 

Laura Edith Frech, who was hailed at 
the Century of Progress and greeted b) 
an elaborate ceremony because of the 
fact that she was the 15,000,000th vis- 
itor to the fair, is connected with the 
home office of the Western & Southern 
Life in Cincinnati. 

* * x 

Louis Lipsky, president, Eastern Lif 
of New York, who returned this week 
from a trip abroad, was elected to the 
executive committee of the World Zion- 
ist Congress at its recent eighteenth bi- 
cnnial meeting in Prague, Czechoslovakia 

xs * * 

Harold G. Walton, who has just beet 
appointed actuary of the Buffalo Mu 
tual, is widely known in Indiana insut- 
ance circles, having for six years beet 
actuary of the Indiana Insurance De- 
partment. Prior to his connection with 
the state department, he was in the 
actuarial department of the Americaf 
Central Life of Indianapolis for seven 
years. He settled in Indianapolis soon 
after his graduation from Kenyon Col- 
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The N.R.A. Insurance Paraders 

L enjoyed the eight hours I put in “on 
duty” as an incidents and 
a marcher in the N.R.A 


observer of 


. parade; in fact, 


| enjoyed it heaps. It was not only one 


of the greatest outpourings of people 


and exhibitions of patriotic fervor | 


ever witnessed, but here was a remark- 


able demonstration of amiability, pa- 
tience and enthusiasm. 
To me there were no moments of 


Joe’s was open; so were those 
Thirty-fourth Street; and, of 
Fourteenth Street 


and beer are 


boredom. 
places near 
course, Luchow’s in 
where the Swiss sandwiches 
just as good today as they were half a 
century ago. I put my foot on many a 
bar where I did not rest my elbow; met 
old friends by the score whom I had not 
passed the time of day 
which | 
through 


seen in years; 
on innumerable — sidestreets 

reached after fighting my way 
held frequent reunions; even 
friends for a few minutes to 
the burlesque show in the old 

Place Theatre of historic 

\.here formerly Rudolph Christians gave 
he premiere American performances of 
the dramas by Hauptman and Suder- 
man when Fourteenth Street and Irving 
Place were the artistic centers of the 
cty. I found time to wander into the 
chapel of the Little Church Around the 
Corner where the actors get married; 
marched at various times with half a 
dozen different insurance companies in 
the parade; and was sorry at 11 o'clock 
when I had to call it a day; tired, but 
knowing I would never spend another 
day just like it. Incidentally, I saw an 

onti-N.RLA. riot in Union Square which 
the police quickly suppressed. 

An old reporter of parades, I am not 
one of those persons who feel that any 
section of a great parade is going to start 
as promptly on scheduled time as a rail- 
road train does, especially a parade con- 
taining seventy-seven sections, with a 
million people ready to turn out to show 
the Government that they are behind it, 
if permitted to do so by the parade man- 
agers. When I read that 50,000 needle 
workers alone were anxious to join the 
Procession I had a suspicion of what was 
coming in view of the fact that this was 
a parade in which all the businesses of 
the city were “raring to go.” As em- 
ployes of the city and of the Govern- 
ment were also announced to march one 
didn’t need to be much of a prognostica- 
tor to feel that a long day was ahead of 
nearly everybody. 

And so it proved as some insurance 
divisions waited in side streets more than 
four and a half hours—which is the 
length of time it takes the new speed 
arplanes to go from Newark airport to 

icago. 

The first insurance delegations to show 
") were those of the New York Life, 
Metropolitan Life, E ‘quitable and Guard- 


the cops; 
took some 
Irving 
memories 


_ the 

















ian Life. They gathered about 3 o’clock 
cast of Broadway in the Twenties. It 
‘as exactly 9:15 o’clock p.m.—more than 
en hours—when Alfred L. Aiken, vice- 
president of the New York Life, an im- 
posing, handsome and dignified-looking 
marshal, led the life insurance division 
up the avenue, with 2,000 New York Life 
men directly behind him. Then came 
the Metropolitan Life’s band and a large 
crowd of marchers from that company ; 
the Equitable had a fine turnout ; and in 
the Guardian Life’s delegation marched 
President Carl Heye and Vice-President 
James A. McLain. The fire and cas- 
ualty companies came next. That is, all 
except the Commercial Union and an- 
other company. or two which through 
some magic had gotten into line before 
Marshal Aiken and his followers and 
thus were the first insurance paraders 
Governor Lehman, Mayor O’Brien, Gen- 


eral Johnson, Grover Whalen and the 
rest of the reviewing stand occupants 
saw. By the time the insurance crowd 


reached the reviewing stand they were 
marching almost double quick, because 
Police Inspector O’Brien, fearing that 
the parade would not end until morning, 
was speeding the cavalcade and making 
all lines close up tight. 

x ok x 


A Round of Visits 


In the middle of the afternoon I went 
over to Madison Avenue and Broadway 
and visited Marshal Aiken, Major An- 
drew E. Tuck of the Equitable Society, 
Griffin M. Lovelace of the New York 
Life; and others. Visitors were wel- 
comed. I saw the life men at intervals 
balance of the afternoon. Some- 
times they were chatting in the middle 
ot the street; frequently some were sit- 
ting on curbstones; there was an oppor- 
tunity to stroll through Madison Square 
Park; none of them had brought chairs 
or reading matter. The band of the Met- 
ropolitan Life once in a while would 
oblige with a concert. “That band is 
good, and I'll have to write a letter to 
President Ecker and thank him for the 
entertainment his musicians are giving 
us,” said Marshal Aiken. “First time I 
ever went to a concert standing up.” 

The next visit [which took a long time 
to negotiate as it meant crossing Fifth 
Avenue, and getting through the early 
marchers] was to the casualty section 
in West Twentieth Street. The casualty 
people were packed in like sardines, try- 
ing not to step on each other’s feet. This 
exercise proved all right as it kept the 
prospective paraders from getting leg 
tired. On the sidewalk I stumbled on to 
Vincent Cullen, A. Duncan Reid, James 
M. Haines, John S. Turn, trying to keep 
from being ‘pushed off the curb. About 
4:30 o’clock I found Marshal John Mc- 
Ginley of the casualty division, who was 
as proud as a Sunday school teacher 
when a particularly large class has 
turned out. “Tell your readers and 
President Roosevelt that the casualty 
division gathered on time,” he said. “Not 
a man late. And did you ever see a 


finer looking crowd of men?” 


The Fire Insurance Crowd 


The next visit was to James J. Hoey, 
marshal of fire insurance section, and 
veteran of many parades. The fire com- 
panies were in Twenty-sixth and Twen- 
ty-seventh Streets. Entering Twenty- 
sixth Street I found Daniel F. Gordon of 
the New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers looking for Mr. Hoey and the 
fire insurance chiefs on the parade com- 
mittee. He had negotiated the blocks 
for half an hour or so, but finally found 
Mr. Hoey standing at Broadway and 
Twenty-seventh Street with Lester Par- 


sons, United States Fire; R. R. Mar- 
tin, Atlas; Bernard M. Culver, America 
Fore; W. E. Mallalicu, National Board 
of Fire Underwriters; Bennett Ellison 
and others. After waiting for fifteen 
minutes while Marshal Hoey answered 
questions telling prospective paraders 


when the fire division would start march- 
ing—first guess was 6 o'clock; then 7 
o'clock; then 8 o’clock; then 9 o’clock,— 
I got his attention. “Nice looking bunch, 
don’t you think?” he asked. “Marvelous 
turnout. And have you seen that crowd 
from the Home?” Visiting the Home on 
Twenty-sixth Street I found President 
Wilfred Kurth, Vice-President Harold 
Smith, and nearly every officer of the 
Home fleet. It was almost a 100% turn- 
out of executives in that fleet. 

The fire section had its banners on the 
job from the start and never let them 
drop. Among the banners seen were 
\merica Fore, Home, Corroon & Reyn- 
olds, Great American, Crum & Forster, 
Insurance Co. of North America, Chubb, 
North British & Mercantile, Pacific, Lon- 
don Assurance, Hamilton. The America 
Fore delegation kept in military forma- 
tion for hours, starting in the middle of 
the afternoon and when finally it got 
off on the march it knew its stuff. The 
girls from the London Assurance and 
some other companies made a fine dis- 
play in their all white gowns. As the 
afternoon wore on the girls from Crum 
& Forster varied the monotony by play- 


ing ring around rosy in the center of 
the street. 
I left the fire insurance crowd about 


6 o’clock. There had been a lot of street 
visiting of the executives back and forth, 
and here was one afternoon when any 
one who had a good story to tell did not 
lack an audience, whether the story were 
old or not. 

Later, I learned that some of the fire 
companies decided to hold a parade of 
their own; so, under the stars, these in- 
depe ndents marched up Broadway to the 
anoplause of an exclusive audience and 
then beat it for the subways. They had 
done their duty and a lot of it. 

It was one of those days which come 
once in a lifetime, and no participant, 
either in the parade up Fifth Avenue or 
Broadway, or in the side street linger- 
ine be fore the parade started, will ever 
forget it. 

* * x 


Pen Picture of Vice-President of a 
Japanese Insurance Company 


Jarvis W. Mason, advertising counsel 
of the London Assurance, is the son of 
the late J. W. Mason, who was vice- 
president and foreign manager of the 
American Surety. In a conversation with 
him the other day he gave me some in- 
teresting sidelights on P. A. Takagi, vice- 
president of the Yokahoma Fire & Ma- 
rine, who came over to this country to 
establish on the American pattern a 
bonding department for the Yokahoma. 
Said Mr. Mason: 

“Pioneering. in the foreign field, my 
father established working relations with 
correspondent insurance companies in all 
parts of the world, including Japan. Just 
as modern suretyship was unique to 
many of them, so were many of their 
insurance methods strange to us. About 
twelve or fourteen years ago the Yoka- 
homa decided to establish a bonding de- 
partment; it wanted to learn American 
methods with the thought of their adop- 
tion. 

“The company sent Mr. Takagi over 
here and for about a year and a half 
he had a desk in my father’s depart- 
ment. He was diminutive in size, but 


carried himself with aristocratic dignity 
and was quite impressive. He did not 
laugh easily, but there was about his 
eyes and mouth a twinkle that betrayed 
his somewhat pedantic choice of words 
Like all Japanese gentlemen his man- 


ners, his deferential courtesy, were im- 
peccable. But that didn’t prevent hitn 
from privately enjoying the (to him) 


highly amusing and forbidden frankness 
of Americans. As soon as the office boys 
and clerks found he wouldn’t take of- 
fense (at first it was in the nature of 
teasing), they often passed the lunch 
hour telephoning him from some other 
part of the office—on the same floor 
where he couldn’t or they thought he 
couldn’t, see them. They would tell, 
back and forth, the little stories and 
jokes and gossip of the office—very 
often, of course, inventing huge absurdi- 
ties between them. You simply couldn't 
bring yourself to this sort - conversa 
tion face to face with Mr. Takagi. 

“Living up at Columbia where he took 
several courses, there was another inci- 
dent which proved his penchant for turn- 
ing obtrusively nationalistic Americans 
into lasting friends. It seemed to be 
his failing to appeal, at first, to our un- 
duly rambunctious youngsters as an ideal 
object for derision—perhaps because he 
seemed so blandly innocuous. One eve- 
ning three or four Columbia students 
waylaid him and undertook to put him 
through a course of sprouts in American 
college life. Though weighing than 
100 pounds he promptly upset them, via 
jiu-jutsu. When their astonishment abat 
ed he happily apologized. This tale 
spread rapidly and for the remainder of 
his stay at Columbia no one ever tried 
to haze him for he became, according 
to their own American college standards, 
definitely ‘one of the gang.’ 

“Several times, that I 
to our house for dinner. This was very 
much of a ceremony; he always wore 
the full dress decorations you would ex- 
pect of a diplomat. Outmoded though 
the word may be, only ‘elegant’ properly 
describes his comportment on these oc- 
casions. His mere presence made a gay- 


less 


recall, he came 


ly festive rite of dinner. It was his 
charm to make ordinarily stiff formality 
delightful. Every Japanese, as you 
know, studies English all through school 
Typically, the first things they ars 
taught, those departments of the lan- 
guage in which they are letter perfect 
concern the Victorian and Edwardian 
social forms. Nearly every remark was 
accompanied with a bow. Every statc- 


ment he made, no matter with what lev- 
ity or complete disagreement, carried 
with it his deep esteem of you and your 
ancestors. 

“But at least once his private dislik« 
of brusque, sometimes offensive, Amer- 
ican ways showed on the surface. On 
day the three or four employes of the 
foreign department of the American 
Surety were not around when a mes- 
senger boy came rushing in with a pack- 
age. The package had to be left. He 
certainly (he made plain) had no inten- 


tion of returning on the same errand, 
but, also, according to rules, it had to 
be signed. The last thing Mr. Takagi 
would do was intrude, in the slightest, 
on anyone else’s business. Always, ot 
course, helpful, he did not, nevertheless, 
care to sign a receipt for papers hi 
knew nothing about. But the messenger 


disagreeably insistent 
and he wouldn't go 


was obtrusively 
He couldn’t stay 


So Mr. Takagi finally located ‘Bob’ Gor- 
don, father’s secretary, by telephone and 
learned that it was quite all right to 
accept the papers. So, to the immense 
and dumbfounded ee of the 
boy, he signed the receipt in large Jap 


anese characters nal tipped him with a 
Japanese coin. Not a word did that boy 
utter about the uselessness of his tip!” 
* * * 
A Lucky Bet 

Some of the Canadian insurance com 
missioners remained over in Toront 
after their recent convention in order to 
attend the opening of the Thorncliffe 
Ben Neale, host of the 
(Continued on Page 3) 


races. Royal 
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FIRE INSURANCE 





Stock Control of 
G. & R. May Be Sold 


NEGOTIATIONS ARE UNDER WAY 





Ludlum and Phillips Deny They Are to 


Become Officers of Reorganized 





Company 
The Tri-Continental Corporation, a 
New York holding company, with total 


assets of $56,568,000, is reported as hav- 
ing a contract with President E. C. 
Jameson of the G. & R. to buy his stock 
holdings. However, it is said the con- 
tract will be effective only if the com- 
pany is released by the New York Su- 
preme Court from rehabilitation orders 
and that in turn appears contingent on 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
in Washington permitting the conversion 
of the outstanding secured loan of $10,- 
000,000 into preferred stock to be taken 
by the R. F. C. as an investment. It is 
understood that the R. F. C. has not yet 
reached a decision on the application of 
the company. 

Richard A. Brennan, Deputy Super- 
intendent of the New York Insurance 
Department in charge of rehabilitations 
and liquidations, and Albert N. Bufler, 
special Deputy Superintendent with di- 
rect supervision over the Globe & Rut- 
gers, were both in Washington on 
Wednesday of this week. 

Counsel for the company, Root, Clark 
& Buckner, on Wednesday said that no 
move has as yet been made to terminate 
the rehabilitation proceedings of the New 
York Insurance Department and to re- 
turn control of the company to its offi- 
cers and directors. 

Ludium and Phillips Deny Rumors 

One rumor that Clarence A. Ludlum, 
former vice-president of the Home and 
now retired, was to become president of 
the Globe & Rutgers under a new re- 
gime is denied emphatically by Mr. Lud- 
lum, who said this week that no one was 
more surprised than himself to read this 
report. He has not been active in in- 
surance company affairs since leaving 
the Home and is believed to be planning 
another long trip to foreign countries 
this winter. 

Jesse S. Phillips, chairman of the 
board of the Great American Indemnity 
and former New York Insurance: Super- 
intendent, likewise denies a report that 
he is to become associated with the Globe 
& Rutgers. He says he has not been 
approached by the company and would 
decline an offer if it were made. 

Reports that constructive developments 
with respect to the affairs of the Globe 
& Rutgers are in the making have been 
current in New York City for some time 
and .are bolstered by the steady rise in 
the price of that company’s common 
stock. Whereas the bid and asked quo- 
tations early in August were $30-$40 a 
share, these figures had risen to $50-$60 
on Tuesday of last week and early this 
week as much as $71 was bid with $81 
asked 


NEWARK DROPS LAW SUITS 

A resolution has been adopted by the 
City Commission of Newark, N. J., to 
discontinue suits filed by the city against 
eight insurance companies for a loss by 
fire in 1918 at Port of Newark. The 
property was in the hands of the United 


States Government at the time of. the 
fire and the government offered the city 
a check for $45,000, which was refused 
as the city hoped to recover from fire 
insurance companies. The Newark law 
department is trying to get the govern- 


ment to issue another check now. 


The directors of “the Serinaficid Fire 
& Marine have declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of $1.13 a share, pay- 
able October 2 to stockholders of record 
September 18. 


W. U. A. Considers 
Separation in Cities 


MANY LINES ARE BEING LOST 





President Williams Believes This One 
Way to Offset Competition of 
Lower Rate Companies 





Separation of agencies in large cities 
may become necessary if non-affiliated 
and cut-rate companies continue to take 
business away from organized companies 
in the same agencies, W. D. Williams, 
president of the Western Underwriters 
Association, said in addressing the semi- 
annual meeting of that organization at 
Saranac Lake, N. Y., early this week. 
He emphasized the fact that W. U. A. 
companies could no longer stand this 
form of competition and_ separation 
would be a means of protecting their 
interests. 

Mr. Williams, who is also a vice-presi- 
dent of the Security of New Haven, like- 
wise discussed the use of appraisals for 
competitive purposes, cigarette losses and 
results of the sixty day loss payment 
rule. His report in part follows: 

Separation in Large Cities 

“The activities of a non-affiliated and 
cut-rate market have been much in evi- 
dence during the last six months and it 
is a sad reflection upon the business that 
the support ‘for that market has been 
largely drawn from our own agents. It 
is obvious to us all that such an insti- 
tution, operating as they do, could not 
receive income enough to justify their 
existence if it were not furnished them 
by the agents of organized companies at 
whose expense is supplied all the ma- 
chinery for the orderly conduct of the 
business. That such a thing is possible 
is a reflection both upon the companies 
who permit it and the agents who prac- 
tice it. 

“Heretofore separation in the larger 
centers has not been deemed desirable, 
but if the practice of our own agents in 
feeding this cut-rate market at the ex- 
pense of organization companies is to 
continue, some definite and affirmative 
action may be necessary whereby those 
agents should cast their lot with the cut- 
rate institutions and we in turn should 
cast our lot with those agents who be- 
lieve in good practice and in orderly 
conduct. 

“The situation presents a condition and 
not a theory. Correctly the question is: 
are we to sit supinely by and allow our 
agents, either through direct representa- 
tion or in the capacity of brokers, to 
take the business from our books and 
place it in a market at cut rates, vicious 
forms and practices that violate every 
sense of business decency, with institu- 
tions that contribute nothing to the bus- 
iness as a whole and by their actions 
admit their parasitic existence ? 

“There has developed within the last 
few months a great deal of activity on 
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here to do it? 


free from such taxes? 





Have you life insurance 


- - - to cover the mortgage on your house so that 
your wife and children will not have to pay it if you 
do not live long enough to clear the debt yourself? 


- - - to give your family an income or to help put 
your children through college, if you should not be 


- - - to provide for your old age, should you be 
forced to retire from business or suffer losses on 
property or other investments? 


- - - to cover inheritance taxes? If you haven’t an 
estate on which to pay an inheritance tax, have you 
a life insurance estate which you can leave clear and 


If you are protected against these contingencies, 
your mind is free from worry; you have made 

your self and your family secure. 

are financially independent. 





LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 


You 




















the part of some of our members in an 
effort to acquire business by the furnish- 
ing to the assured of an appraisal of the 
value of his property and/or the recom- 
mending of the amount of insurance nec- 
essary to comply with the requirements 
of co-insurance, usually coupled with the 
insistence that all the insurance be placed 
with the company furnishing this ap- 
praisal service. 

“It will be readily appreciated that a 
continuance of this service will break 
down the value of co-insurance and have 
the tendency to destroy our rating struc- 
ture, and if the furnishing of appraisals 
becomes a factor in the element of com- 
petition it is but a short step to the 
manipulation of values which will destroy 
the vital fundamentals of rates and co- 
insurance. 

“The practice should be dealt with be- 
fore it gathers momentum as several of 
our important members are organized or 
will organize to furnish this appraisal 
service if it becomes a competitive factor. 

“There are some phases of our busi- 
ness which should not be subjects of 
competition. One of them is the reliev- 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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$1,500,000.00 
1,232,814.86 
290,610.62 
764,275.92 
2,318,470.98 

. . 6,106,172.38 
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Eastern Field Changes 
By the Great American 


Field changes in Connecticut and in 
Pennsylvania are announced by the Great 
American. Worthington Smith, formerly 
special agent for the Great American and 
the American National Fire in Connecti- 
cut, has been transferred to the home 
office in New York and is succeeded by 
Andrew S. MacNab, whose headquarters 
will be at 36 Pearl street, Hartford. Mr. 
MacNab has been with the group for 
some years and recently has been travel- 
ing Connecticut for other companies in 
the fleet. He will retain those and in 
addition handle the Great American and 
the American National Fire. 

Charles O. Markle, who has been spe- 
cial agent in western Pennsylvania for 
several members of the group for a num- 
ber of years, has been transferred to 
Allegheny County, where he will be as- 
sociated with Smith M. Wilson, special 
agent, with headquarters in the Com- 
monwealth Building, Pittsburgh. Mr. 
Markle has been succeeded in western 
Pennsylvania by Thomas V. Laird, spe- 
cial agent, with ‘headquarters i in the Com- 
monwealth Building, in Pittsburgh. He 
will represent the Great American, the 
American National Fire and the Detroit 
Fire & Marine. 





JUSTICE CONWAY MARRIES 


Supreme Court Justice Albert Conway 
of Brooklyn, former Insurance Superin- 
tendent of New York, and Miss Alice 
O'Neil, daughter of Mrs. Joseph 
O’Neil and the late Mr. O'Neil, were 
married on Tuesday with a nuptial mass 
at the Church of St. Gregory the Great 
in Brooklyn. The ceremony was Pet: 
formed. by the Rev. Joseph Foley in the 
presence only of the immediate families. 
The bride is a first cousin of Justice Con- 
way’s first wife, Mrs. Irene Hewitt Con- 
way, who died in May, 1929. Justice 
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Conway’s four daughters were present 
at the ceremony. 
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Waiting for N RA Parade” 
In New York City to Start 


= 








Acme News Pictures, Inc. 


From left to right: R. R. Martin, Atlas; W. E. Mallalieu, National Board; James 
J. Hoey, Parade Marshal, and J. Lester Parsons, North River 


William G. Peet, William Schiff, Parade Marshal; W. J. Mosenthal, 


Sheckley and T. W. Sweeney 





W. Warren Ellis, Gerald Lowe, Jr., 
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Part of Great American Parade Unit 


Insurance men turned out by the thou- 
sands for the NRA parade and so did a 
news camera man who snapped some pic- 
tures while the paraders were waiting to 
parade. It was a long wait, but enjoy- 
able because of the street to street vis- 
iting. The camera man slipped up on 
the picture of the Home’s delegation, the 
largest in the parade, and including 
many of its officers. This was because 
the crowd milling about the Home was 
so great that they got in the way of 
the photographer and made a ghoulash 
of the picture. The fire people finally 
got under way about 9 o'clock at night. 
hey had been waiting since early after- 
noon. 





Acme News Pictures, I) 
Members of the Insurance Brokers’ Delegation. Left to right: L: J. Rice, President, Insurance Brokers’ Ass'n of N. Y.; 


David 


British Fire Losses 
Show Moderate Increase 


The Institution of Fire Engineers es- 
timates that the direct loss from reported 
fires in Britain and Ireland for August 
is £1,035,000. This does not include the 
serious damage done by forest and heath 
fires, which amounts to about $150,000. 

The fire bill for August is slightly 
below that for the preceding month, but 
in excess of that for the August of 1931 
and 1932, when the estimated damage 
was £709,800 and £769,300 respectively. In- 
cendiaries are suspected of being re- 
sponsible for a portion of the damage 
during August, which brings the direct 
fire losses for the eight months up to 
£7,050,400, or £495,000 more than for the 
corresponding period of 1932. 


UNION OF CANTON CHANGES 

Gcorge E, Turnbull, for some years 
western superintendent at Winnipeg of 
the Union of Canton, has been trans- 
ferred to take charge of the Montreal 
office. Ronald Woodcock becomes west- 
crn superintendent at Winnipeg. He was 
formerly with the North British & Mer- 
cantile there. James Adams has gone to 
the home office at Toronto to become 
chief underwriter in the casualty depart- 
ment. 


BITTERS COMING TO N. Y. 

The Commercial Union is transferring 
to New York City T. A. Bitters who has 
becn with the St. Louis office of the 
American Central for several years 
Here he will act as assistant to the su 
perintendent of the brokerage and gen 
cral risk department. 


ADJUSTMENT OFFICE MOVES 

The Washington, D. C., branch of th« 
Fire Companies’ Adjustment Bureau has 
moved from the Insurance Buildir on 
Fifteenth Street to larger quarters in tl 
Investment Building at K and Fifteenth 
Streets, N. W. R. S. d’Espard is man 
ager of the branch office in Washingtor 


A. W. WAMSLEY IN NEW YOR 
A. W. Wamsley, accident manag 
the Roval Exchange at the head off 
in London and also managing rec 
of the Car & General of London. art , 
in New York this week from Canad 
He was accompanied by his wif ind 
daughter and J. S. Steer, head offic 
claims manager of the Royal Exchan 
Mr. Wamsley 
and then 
with United 
Forbush 


plans to visit Baltim« 
motor through New England 
States Manager Gayle 7 
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Girls Formed Vanguard of Crum & Forster Group 


Legion Post to Sponsor 
A Popularity Contest 
New York’s district is to 
have its own big popularity contest. The 


insurance 


winner will receive a free trip to Ber- 
muda for herself and a companion. This 
is all the result of a desire on the part 
of Insurance Post No. 1081 of the Amer- 
ican Legion to establish an employment 
bureau without any cost or fee to appli- 
cants. Not much has been done for un- 
employed insurance people, whose expe- 
rience is specialized and cannot often 


alt nky 





find room in some other line of business. 

The post decided to do something 
about this situation, as well as to relieve 
whatever distress was brought to its no- 
tice. Therefore the annual entertainment 
and charity ball at the Hotel New York- 
er on November 10, when the winner of 
the popularity contest will be announced. 
She will be chosen by her friends who 
will also help Post No. 1081 in selling 
tickets to the ball and increasing the 
profits, all of which will be devoted to 
the employment bureau. Each ticket will 
represent ten votes and will cost $1. 
Tickets may be secured from George 











‘ So — 


Christie, secretary of the Importers & 
Exporters, 111 John Street, chairman of 
the ticket and contest committee. James 


J. Ward, independent adjuster, 84 Wil- 
liam Street, is general chairman. 


EASTERN NEW YORK CHANGE 

Elliott C. Bergen, special agent of the 
American of Newark for eastern New 
York for the last three years, with head- 
quarters at Albany, is coming to the 
home office October 1 as an examiner. 
He will be succeeded by James A. Sem- 
ple, for fourteen years at the home office, 
now New Jersey special. 


Acme News Pictures, Inc. 
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Fire Losses Decline 25% 
From August, 1932, Tot,| 


While fire losses in the United State 
in August, as reported to the Nationa 
Board of Fire Underwriters, showed , 
decline of about 25% from the Same 
month last year, they were over 159, 
higher than in July this year. This 
contrary to the usual trend, Angus 
losses generally being less than those for 
July. In August this year the ogges 
were $23,626,505, compared with $31,425. 
931 for the same month last year an¢ 
$31,917,630 for August, 1931. In July of 
this year the losses totaled $20,004.49 
For the first eight months of 1933 th 
losses amount to $224,904,141, as agains 
$310,078,321 for the same period in 19y 


J. Hunter White State 
Agent of National Union 


President J. M. Thomas of the Na. 
tional Union announces the appointmen 
of J. Hunter White, who recently r. 
signed as state agent of the Globe & 
Rutgers in Virginia, as state agent for 
the National Union Fire, to supervise 
the states of Georgia and Alabama, suc- 
ceeding J. Priestley Orme, resigned, 

Mr. White has for the past four years 
traveled in Virginia, but had previoush 
traveled Alabama, as well as_ sever 
other of the Southern states. He will 
make headquarters at Atlanta and w'l 
be assisted by Special Agent S. D. Dan- 
iell, whose headquarters will be removed 
from Birmingham to Atlanta in the near 
future. 





Philadelphia Premiums 
Off 17% in Six Months 


Fire insurance premiums in Philadel- 
phia during the first six months of this 
year totaled $3,325,260, according to the 
Philadelphia Fire Insurance Patrol. This 
total is about 17% under the figure for 
the first half of 1932 when the premiums 
amounted to $3,884,047. For the first six 
months of 1930 they were $5,554,087. The 
ten leading companies for the first-half 


of this year were the following: Frank- 
lin, $316,834; Insurance Co. of North 
America, $308,266; National Liberty, 


$149,485; Pennsylvania Fire, $134,245; Al- 
liance, $92,351; Home, $90,191; Fire As- 
sociation, $86,969; Royal, $68,169; Conti- 
nental, $59,344, and North British & Mer- 
cantile, $57,853. 





Theodore L. Jones, of Belmont, Mass, 
former state agent in Massachusetts for 
the National Union Fire, died last week 
at the State Hospital in Rutland, Mass. 
He was 39 years of age and is survived 
by a widow and two children. 





LINCOLN 

















Western Department 
175 West Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 
Pacific Coast Dept. 


114 Sansome St. 
San Francisco 





By living up to the traditions of its name and by its 
affiliations with an old and well established organization 
The Lincoln Fire is a helpful asset to the Local Agent. 














MANAGERS 


GEO. W. BLOSSOM iW. A. BLODGETT 


O. F. WALLIN 


90 John Street, New York 
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Household goods in transit 
should be covered by a Trip 
Transit policy. Be sure that 
your clients who are moving, 





have this protection. 


The AMERICA FORE GROUP 


THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
First AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Eighty Maiden Lane. 


ICA 


* TORE * 


INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 





of Insurance Companies 


NIAGARA FirRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MARYLAND INSURANCE COMPANY OF DELAWARE 


THe FipELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY 
ERNEST STURM , Chairinan of the Boards 
BERNARD M. CULVER, President 


New York,N.Y- 











Leamy Made General 
Agent by Springfield 


WILL PROMOTE NEW BUSINESS 








Entered Insurance in 1910 and Has Been 
With the Springfield Group for 
Over Thirteen Years 





President George G. Bulkley of the 
Springtield group of fire companies has 
announced the appointment of Charles 
tt. Leamy as general agent for the group 
in the head ofhice territory in Massa- 
chusetts. The companies in the Spring- 
held group are: Springfield Fire & Ma- 
rine Insurance, Sentinel Fire, Michigan 
Fire & Marine, New England Fire, Pitts- 
field, Mass. 

Mr. Leamy was born November 6, 
1887, at Gardner, Mass. He attended the 
public schools there and was graduated 
trom High School in 1905. He then at- 
tended Worcester Polytechnic Institute 
from which he was graduated in 1910. 
After leaving school he spent a few 
months with the Rockwood Sprinkler 
Co. of Worcester in its New York City 
office, making sprinkler lay-outs. On 
November 1, 1910, he joined the Fac- 
tory Insurance Association for which 
until January 1, 1914, he traveled from 
Maine io Louisiana. He was then located 
in Providence as their representative in 
Khode Island and eastern Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. Leamy became affiliated with the 
Springfield on January 1, 1920. His du- 
ties were first as assistant to Mr. 
Crowther in the Service department. 
This work continued until August, 1927, 
when he commenced surveying congested 
value districts of larger cities through- 
out the country. In this work he made 
several trips to the Western department 
territory and one trip to the Pacific 
Coast. His recent duties have been the 
making of special analyses of underwrit- 
ing operations in head office territory. 
His particular duties as general agent 
will be in collaboration with field men 
and the business promotion department 
in an intensive effort to produce for the 
Springfield group an increased volume 
of desirable business. 


New London Agent Wins 
Two Awards in Studies 


The first prize of $50 awarded to the 
student in the Insurance Library Associ- 
ation of Boston evening classes in fire 
insurance completing the three years’ 
course with the highest average marks, 
and the second prize of $25 awarded to 
the student completing the current year’s 
work in fire insurance with the highest 
average mark, were awarded to Arthur 
V. Shurts of New London, Conn., and 
until recently a clerk in the Eastern de. 
partment of the Fireman’s Fund in Bos- 
ton. These awards are part of an award 
of $100 made each year by the Boston 
Insurance Co. to students taking the in- 
stitute examinations in the Insurance Li- 
brary Association of Boston classes and 
receiving the highest marks. In addition 
to announcing the awards it has been 
the custom each year of President Hedge 
to address to each prize winner a letter 
enclosing the company’s check and his 
congratulations. 

Mr. Shurts was born in New London 
and is 23 years of age. He graduated 
from the Bulkeley School in New Lon- 
don in 1926 and entered Dartmouth Col- 
lege, from which he was graduated in 
1930. At Dartmouth he was a member 
of the Alpha Chi Rho Fraternity and for 
three years has been secretary-treasurer 
of the Boston Alpha Chi Rho Club. In 
July, 1930, he entered the employ of the 
Fireman’s Fund, Eastern department, un- 
der the management of Charles C. Han- 
nah in Boston. While in Boston he 
played on the company’s baseball team 
for two years and on the all-insurance 
team the third year. Early this summer 
Mr. Shurts resigned from the Fireman’s 
Fund, where he was then assistant ex- 
aminer, to become associated with his 
father in the old New London agency, 
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RELIABILITY 


based on a record 


of satisfactory service 


to agents and policyholders 





NORWICH UNION 


FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 
HART DARLINGTON, Manager 


EAGLE FIRE COMPANY 


of New York 


Incorporated 1806 
HART DARLINGTON, President 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 
The Oldest New York Insurance Company 


NORWICH UNION 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


HART DARLINGTON, Chairman of the Board 
H. L. CALLANAN, President and General Manager 


ln NORWICH UNION there is strength 


COMPANIES 














— 
which is now to be known as P. Haj 
Shurts & Son. Mr. Shurts is an active 
Boy Scout and has had charge of ath- 
letics at Camp Wakenah, New London 
Boy Scout camp. 

The third prize from the Boston fund 
was awarded to Charles H. Taylor of 
Watertown, a former student of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
The fourth, fifth and sixth prizes were 
awarded respectively to James R. Pa e 
of the Fireman’s Fund; to Carlyle R 
Hayes of the firm of Jordan, Lovett & 
Co., Boston, and to George M. Andrew 
of the Fitchburg Mutual Fire, Fitchburg 
Mass. ¥s 





NEW AUTO RISK PLAN 





Chicago Shippers to Obtain Protection 
For Merchandise Shipped by 
Motor Trucks 

A plan to assure for Chicago shippers 
fuil protection at all times on merchan- 
dise dispatched by motor truck has been 
worked out by the highway transporta- 
tion committee of the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce. Under this plan the 
committee will make a thorough investi- 
gation of the insurance protection and 
independent capacity to pay losses of all 
trucking members of the association and 
to report this information to the shipper 
members. 

The committee also has arranged with 
the National Union Fire of Pittsburgh 
for the issuance of a contingent inland 
marine transportation insurance policy 
which would accrue to shippers in the 
event the insurance of a trucking mem- 
ber should lapse and a loss then occur. 
This contingent policy, which was issued 
through the agency of Osborne & Lange, 
will act as a stop-gap only, because 
should a loss occur the insurance com- 
pany would take subrogation against the 
trucker. The truckers will be expected 
to take out adequate insurance in their 
own names. 


Williams Report 

(Continued from Page 16) 
ing of an assured of the necessity of de- 
termining his own values and the amounts 
of jnsurance necessary to comply with 
co-insurance requirements if he desires 
to receive the benefit of the rates ac- 
corded for the attachment of the co- 
insurance clause. 

“The matter has received the very 
careful consideration of your governing 
committee and it is recommending to you 
the adoption of legislation which will 
control this practice. I hope you will 
concur with the views of that committee 
and that their recommendations will re- 
ceive your endorsement and the legisla- 
tion proposed by them your favorable 
action. 

Cigarette Losses 

“In view of the recommendation of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
that scorch claims be no longer recog- 
nized and the general acceptance on the 
part of the companics of that recom- 
mendation, and because of the very fa- 
vorable outcome thus far as a result of 
that action, the governing committee 1s 
holding in abeyance its recommendation 
for an exclusion clause in the form at- 
tached to the policy. If it should this 
winter be shown that the present method 
is not meeting the situation the govern- 
ing committee will again bring forward 
its views on the exclusion clause. 

Loss Payments 

“While the subject of deferring pay- 
ment of loss to the maturity date pro- 
vided in the policy is not a matter ol 
legislation by this organization, it seems 
worthy of comment that with the inaugu- 
ration of that practice losses have ma- 
terially lessened. To ascribe that co”- 
dition entirely to this one cause would 
probably be an exaggeration, but it has 
undoubtedly had a very potent effect m 
climinating a considerable amount ol 
moral hazard and with the uncertain 
times which are ahead of us it is to be 
hoped that no change will be made im 
the present practice.” 
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Annual Convention of New Jersey Local Agents 





New Jersey Agents 
Discuss NRA Code 


FAVOR SECTION ON PRACTICES 





But Believe Additional Regulations 
Should Govern Competition Be- 
tween Local Agents Only 





No definite action with respect to in- 
cluding in the local agents’ NRA code 
, section dealing with competitive prac- 
tices was taken by the New Jersey As- 
sociation of Underwriters at its annual 
meeting last Thursday and Friday at the 
Hotel Madison in Atlantic City although 
it was voted the sense of the convention 
that New Jersey agents favor regulation 
of competitive practices between local 
agents themselves. Many agents feel 
that such a section could be incorporat- 
ed in a code without undue difficulty as 
it probably would not require negotia- 
tions with the companies and would not 
arouse the latter’s opposition. 

The delegates from the New Jersey 
Association are going next month to the 
Chicago convention of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents with a 
free hand to negotiate for a competitive 
practices section in the NRA code which 
will meet with the approval of a ma- 
jority of agents throughout the country. 
The code as now filed in Washington 
says nothing about competitive practices 
and a request has been made that the 
hearing on the code be postponed until 
after the Chicago convention so that the 
agents can have something definitely 
agreed upon to offer. 

Discussion on the code came up at 
three sessions of the New Jersey con- 
vention last week. At the meeting of 
the executive committee and _ regional 
vice-presidents on Thursday afternoon a 
resolution was adopted to the effect that 
the state association instruct its dele- 
gates to Chicago to support a code cov- 
ering competitive practices among agents 
Also at the breakfast conference 


only. 
Friday morning the NRA _ code was 
the principal topic of discussion. Fred- 


erick Hickman of Atlantic City, member 
of the National Association’s executive 
committee, presided. 

Stanley Stults of Hightstown, new 
chairman of the state association’s ex- 
ecutive committee, said that as_ local 
agents have given up little under the 
general provisions of the NRA code they 
should not seek special advantages. Wil- 
liam G. Hurtzig of Morristown, new 
president of the association, suggested 
that the agents limit themselves to reg- 
wlating competitive practices between 
producers so as to avoid any prolonged 
difficulties with the companies which 
might endanger all prospects of having 
a section on competitive practices ap- 
proved by Washington. 


Problem of Branch Offices 


At this point the difficult problem of 
controlling branch offices was raised by 
Harry L. Godshall of Atlantic City. He 
would avoid the branch office question 
im an agents’ code as that would require 
co-operation with the fire and casualty 
companies and there might be some dif- 
ficulty in coming to an agreement. Other 
agents are of the opinion that the branch 
office problem should be settled by the 
agents’ code as these offices are in many 
places strong competitors of local pro- 
ducers and they could scarcely be ex- 
pected to adhere to code provisions while 
branch offices and salaried solicitors are 
free of all restriction. 

George W. Scott of New York, repre- 
senting the National Association head- 
quarters, urged the New Jersey agents 
Not to assume a definite position now as 
there were. many views on the subject 
of the code and these will all be aired 
at Chicago. In the West particularly 
Many State associations have assumed a 
Somewhat militant attitude and are ask- 


(Continued on Page 25) 





New Jersey Approves 
Marine Definition 


Deputy Commissioner Chris A. 
Gough of New Jersey announced at 
the New Jersey agents’ convention 
that he had approved and the New 
Jersey Department has adopted the 
nation-wide definition and interpre- 
tation of marine underwriting powers. 
He called it a splendid step in ad- 
vance which would remove many of 
the difficulties. With only one minor 
point is he in disagreement and that 
is the right of marine companies to 
write fire and other risks on roadside 
diners which generally are located 
permanently in one place. 











Favor Regulation Of 
Company Investments 


There was a short discussion at the 
convention session Thursday morning on 
the subject of unearned premiums in the 
hands of companies as trust funds. Julius 
Klein of Newark said it was important 
to require companies to set aside their 
unearned premiums and claim reserves in 
investments of the highest grade, such 
as life companies are compelled to buy 
so that in the event of receivership or 
liquidation proceedings enough cash can 
be realized to pay losses and return pre- 
miums. 

Many agents have been forced virtual- 
ly, in order to preserve the prestige of 
their agencies, to replace insurance for 
clients without any cost to the latter 
and while the agents have taken over the 
rights of recovery to return premiums, 
some companies which have failed have 
yielded so little salvage that the agents 
recovered practically nothing. For that 
reason many local agents today are fa- 
vorable to legislation regulating the in- 
vestments of certain funds of fire and 
casualty companies. This matter was re- 
ferred to the incoming executive commit- 
tee of the New Jersey Association of 
Underwriters. 





Contingent System 
Offered by Watson 


TO REWARD CAREFUL PRODUCER 





Commission Arrangement Would Be on 
Agency and Not Company Basis to 
Overcome Objections 





A modified contingent commission plan 
for paying local agents was suggested 
by Leon A. Watson, expert of the Sched- 
ule Rating Office of New Jersey, when 
speaking Friday afternoon to the con- 
vention of the New Jersey Association 
of Underwriters at the Hotel Madison in 
Atlantic City. Mr. Watson, although not 
a local agent, is probably more regular 
in his attendance at these agents’ meet- 
ings than nine-tenths of the producers 
themselves. He is intensely popular 
with the agents who always accord him 
a fine welcome. 

Although he recognizes that the con- 
tingent system of commission payments, 
as tried in the past, has certain definite 
disadvantages, Mr. Watson nevertheless 
believes that something must be done to 
encourage more careful underwriting by 
agents and to reward those producers 
who really have the interests of their 
companies at heart. He holds that not 
all agents are alike and if those who 
underwrite their business on an intel- 
ligent basis are to continue to do so 
they should receive some share of the 
profits they help produce. 


Four Parts to Plan 


Mr. Watson’s contingent commission 
plan is a modification of the arrange- 
ment generally used and aims to over- 
come the known disadvantages. He 
made four suggestions, as follows: (a) 
A moderate flat commission on all 
classes of business. This would simplify 
accounting and end further controversies 
as to what rate of commission applies to 
this or that risk, Mr. Watson said. (b) 
A contingent commission on an agency 
basis, not a company basis. (c) A cen- 
tral office to obtain the necessary sta- 


100 Billboards Used In Highway 


Poster Campaign During Summer 


A full statement on the progress of 
the poster campaign to promote highway 
safety throughout New Jersey was made 
by President Alan V. Livingston in his 
annual report. Along this line he said: 

“At the time that this campaign was 
started it was hoped that a large number 
of agencies would participate and that 
the posters would be displayed some- 
time during April. It was unfortunate, 
however, that the bank situation inter- 
rupted our work, and it was only by con- 
siderable effort that it was possible to 
complete the project. In all, one hun- 
dred and one boards were contributed 
by agents and casualty companies and 
all but eight of these were posted dur- 
ing the month of July. The balance are 
be‘ng posted this month. 

“Due to the fact that our release came 
at a time when national advertising was 
at its peak the Outdoor Advertising As- 
sociation could not assign our boards in 
some cases to the most strategic loca- 
tions. On the whole, though, they were 
well located and undoubtedly had a good 
effect not only for the major purpose 
of educating the public, but also for ad- 
vertising our association. I want to call 
attention to the fact that the following 
casualty companies contributed to help 
make this campaign a success: 

“American Automobile, Bankers In- 
demnity, Continental Casualty, Eagle In- 
demnity, .Fireman’s Fund Indemnity, 
Glens Falls Indemnity, Globe Indemnity, 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North 
America, Maryland Casualty, New Am- 
sterdam Casualty, Ocean Accident & 


Guarantee, Phoenix Indemnity, Royal 
Indemnity, Standard Accident, Sun In- 
demnity, United States Fidelity & Guar- 
anty, and one other conference company 
that does not wish its name used. It is 
also significant to note that of all the 
companies invited to contribute only two 
non-conference companies were willing 
to co-operate. 

“I hope that sometime in the future 
we can repeat such a project and have 
it more successful. 

Workmen’s Compensation 

“There is no doubt that the most dis- 
concerting condition in our business to- 
day is that of workmen’s compensation, 
and running a close second is the auto- 
mobile business. What the solution will 
be I am frank to say I don’t know, but 
the companies as well as the officers of 
the national and state associations are 
spending considerable time on these sub- 
jects, and we all hope that a satisfactory 
solution will be found. One thing is ap- 
parent, however, and that is that there 
must be a greater attempt to educate 
the public concerning conditions  sur- 
rounding the conduct of this business, 
and we as agents can do and should do 
considerable work in this direction, 
which in the past we have usually left 
to the other fellow. Your state associa- 
tion as well as numerous local boards 
have continued this active work in cam- 
paigning for highway safety. This work 
should be continued not only by the or- 
ganizations which have already achieved 
results but by other local boards 
throughout the state.” 


| President | 








WILLIAM G. HURTZIG 


tistics for determining the contingent, if 
any, due each agency, and billing the 
companies liable for the contingent com- 
mission, and distributing the same to the 
profitable agencies. (d) No contingent 
commission would be paid while an agent 
is indebted to his companies for balance 
overdue. 

“This plan overcomes the old objec- 
tion based on the thought that when, 
in any part of the year, an agent de- 
termined that certain of his companies 
had a loss ratio which would prevent his 
obtaining a contingent from them he 
would proceed to feed the companies 
whom he expected to receive a contin- 
gent, and starve the others for the bal- 
ance of the year,’ Mr. Watson said. He 
concluded by saying that every agent 
must recognize his obligations to his 
companies as well as to his assured. 
Careful underwriting, reasonable rates 
and conservative investments have killed 
few fire companies, he said, and in the 
future underwriting and investments 
must be more or less divorced so that 
each can stand on its own feet. 

While giving full recognition to the 
merits of Mr. Watson’s plan for reward- 
ing the conscientious and _ successful 
agents, many of those at the New Jersey 
meeting felt that it would be unwise to 
attempt now to change the present com- 
mission arrangement in the state.. Any 
effort to repeal the commission legisla- 
tion might bring in a flood of proposals 
quite at variance with the agents’ wishes 
and lead to more difficulties than are now 
encountered. Nevertheless Mr. Watson’s 
ideas will be studied closely by the New 
Jersey agents and may become the basis 
for action some time in the fiture 





Automatic Cancellation 
Opposed by Many Agents 


Disapproval of the plan for automatic 
cancellation of policies for non-payment 
of premiums was expressed at the meet- 
ing of members of the executive commit- 
tec and county vice-presidents of the 
New Jersey Association last Thursday in 
Atlantic City. Several agents said that 
automatic cancellation of policies would 
throw much business on mortgaged risks 
into the hands of agencies affiliated with 
mortgage companies, banks. and buildin 
and loan associations. As insurance on 
mortgaged property must be carried and 
must be paid for eventually, it was felt 
that there is little use in forcing this 
business into companies and agencies 
which might not be bound by the auto- 
matic cancellation rules. 
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Among the honored old- timers at the 
éelebration of the fiftieth anniversary of 


the Underwriters Association of New 
York State at Syracuse, N. Y., last 
Wednesday was Mr. Atwood, formerly 


chief exccutive of the Rochester German, 
now retired and living alternately at 
Rochester and St. Petersburg, Fla., where 
he has a fine “villa.” He and Tom Gal- 
lagher had been motoring together from 
Florida and in New York State and made 
it a point to come and join us. 

Mr. Atwood told me one of the best 
Stories I have ever heard, out of his long 
insurance experience. He had reinsur- 
ance relations with Carl Schreiner, well- 
known reinsurance expert and perhaps 
one of the best known men in that line, 


previous to the Great War and since. 
| first saw Mr. Schreiner when he used 
to come to the Germania office about 


1891 to visit Hugo Schumann, then pres- 
ident of the Germania. I was loss clerk 
at that time and made out many a re- 
insurance proof of loss against his com- 
pany. He may not remember me, of 
course, but I do him. I looked upon him 
with awe, both as to his physical superb- 
ness and his mentality. 

To resume my story: Mr. Atwood had 
some difference with him which could 
not easily be straightened out by corre- 
spondence, so one day Mr. Atwood left 
a memorandum at the home office of the 
Rochester German, stating he had gone 
to London and that he would be back 
in about three weeks. When he reached 
London and met Mr. Schreiner, the lat- 
ter expressed surprise at his coming, 
asking him what brought him (although 
he very well knew what for). 

Mr. Atwood replied: “One day recent- 
ly I could not get the right paper collar 
in Rochester, so I had to come to Lon- 
don to get what I wanted.” One must 
appreciate Mr. Atwood’s strong sense of 
humor and his dry wit to visualize the 
effect it had on Mr. Schreiner’s assumed 


surprise at Mr. Atwood’s presence. 
Besides Mr. Atwood’s talents as an 
insurance man in the past he is well 


versed in botany, microscopy, insects, is 
a member of half a dozen scientific bod- 
ies and has a vast fund of knowledge at 
his command. And if he feels like tell- 
ing things, it is a liberal education to 
listen to him. I spent a very entertain- 
ing afternoon with him and Tom Gal- 
lagher and heard a lot of stories from 
both of them which had not yet reached 
publicity. 
* * * 


Underwriters Not Dead Yet 

While funetioning on the reception 
committee at the banquet of the Associa- 
tion last week a gentleman entered who 
did not look like an insurance man to 
me, but I did not want to challenge him, 
and diplomatically asked him to desig- 
nate his name on the table assignments 
and I would pilot him to his proper place. 
He looked at the program and said: 
“Oh, h——1, I am looking for the under- 
takers’ banquet room, not the underwrit- 
ers’!” and retired. A convention of un- 
dertakers and embalmers was being held 
at the Onondaga at the same time, it 
seems. 

* * * 

Notes on the Anniversary Meeting 

The celebration of this anniversary was 
a great success. A short business meet- 
ing in the morning, followed by a lunch 
at the Onondaga golf club, and then the 
banquet, good food reasonably priced, 
and all details admirably arranged by 


TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York Siate Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 


——— 








Messrs. Daw and Birchenough. Mr. Daw 
received a tremendous ovation after his 
speech and was presented with a fine 


wrist watch for his faithful and brilliant 
services of over twenty years with the 
admonition that he could now see wheth- 
er he was late or not in coming to his 
office. This was quite a joke, as Mr. 
Daw can be seen working in his office 
almost at any time from seven a. m. to 


midnight, assisted by Mr. Birchenough, 
who never loafs on the job, either. 
Messrs. Smalley and Haid gave us ad- 
mirable talks on business ethics. Mr. 
Daw made his usual happy remarks and 
was almost overcome by the applause 
that was given him and had difficulty 
in thanking the boys for their apprecia- 
tion. 


Mr. Magrath of the Insurance Depart- 
ment gave us a scholarly speech on the 
supervision of the state over rates. The 
old-timers like Clark Alexander, the only 
living charter member of the Association, 
and Messrs. Atwood and Gallagher were 
given the honors due them with no hol- 
low formality, and “a good time was had 
by all.” Ted Rogers of the New York 
State Association of Local Agents occu- 
pied a seat of honor and gave us a short 


talk. Since the fortieth anniversary in 
1923, when many old-timers were pres- 
ent, most of the survivors have passed 


on and, naturally, there was a fecling of 
sadness among the alumni of the classes 
of 1893 to 1900 who were present and 
who are now becoming the old-timers. 
President Halsey of the Association was 
at his best in presiding. His remarks 
were concise, to the point and he could 
be heard in any part of the room. 


Harold Jackson acini 
To Wm. H. McGee & Co. 


Harold Jackson, who for the last three 


years has conducted his own marine 
underwriting office in New York City, 
has rejoined William H. McGee & Co., 


Inc. He came to this country from Eng- 
land after the close of the World War 
to become associated with Mr. McGee 
and this connection lasted until 1930 
when Mr. Jackson resigned to organize 


the Harold Jackson Co. Inc. at 102 
Maiden Lane. In his own company he 
represented the Camden Fire and the 


Anchor, both of which companies he has 
brought now to Mr. McGee’s office. 


REPORT ON BRANCH OFFICES 

A special report on the branch office 
situation will be presented to the con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents in Chicago during the 
week of October 9 by H. E. McKelvey 
of Pittsburgh, chairman of a committee 
appointed several months ago. Other 
members of this committee include 
George F. Kern of New York, Harvey B. 
Nelson of Jersey City, Allan I. Wolff of 
Chicago, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Association and 
Walter H. Bennett, secretary-counsel of 
the association. This committee has been 
conducting a survey of companies on the 
branch office question. 


PROV.-WASH. DIVIDEND 
Directors of the Providence-Washing- 
ton last week declared a dividend of 2% 
or 20 cents a share, on the $10 par value 
stock of the company. The dividend will 
be payable September 28 to stockholders 
of record on September 14. 
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ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE (1720) 


FIRE and MARINE LINES 


PROVIDENT FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
FIRE LINES 


CAR & GENERAL INS. CORP., LTD. 
CASUALTY LINES 


95 Maiden Lane, New York 








Philadelphia Agents 
Hope For Agreement 


WANT COMMISSIONS SETTLED 
But Will Deusen’ High Rate Unless 


Companies Cut Down on Writing 
Risks Through Own Offices 

Members of the Philadelphia Insurance - 
Agents’ Association are said to have told 
their companies that they will withhold 
35% commissions on all suburban busi- 
ness until October 1 and will continue to 
do so after October 1 if the companies 
refuse by that time to place the Phila- 
delphia commission scale on an even 
basis with the suburban one. 

The agents are taking this 
despite the fact that on May 24 the 
Eastern Underwriters Association. pro- 
mulgated a new commission scale for the 
Philadelphia suburban territory of 30% 
plus 10% contingent to policy writing 
agents and 20% with no contingent for 
non-policy writing agents and brokers. 
Philadelphia agents, immediately after 
this new commission scale was agreed 
upon, refused to sign the agreement un- 
less the Philadelphia scale was equalized, 
their main contention being that it cost 
more to sccure the Philadetphia business, 
vwhich was less hazardous and more prof- 
itable to the companies. 

Optimism regarding an early settle- 
ment of differences is based mainly on 
the friendly attitude being taken by Otho 
Lane, president of the Fire Association 
and chairman of the E. U. A. territorial 
committee dealing with the agents. How- 


ever, Mr. Lane was away on the Coast 
for the last month and has just re- 
turned. His absence naturally held up 
conferences with the agents. Now that 


he is back there is a strong chance of 
an agreement by October 1. 
Although the agents are taking the old 


35% suburban commission and are seck- 
ing 30% for Philadelphia business they 
have informed the companies that they 


feel that 25% commission both for Phil- 
adelphia and for the suburban territory 
v.ould be sufficient and allow them to 
make a living. However, the agents add- 
cd a provision to this statement qualify- 
ing it with the announcement that they 
v ould be willing to accept 25% commis- 
sion plus their contingent if the com- 
panies would refrain from competing 
with them for business. In other words, 
the agents have told the companies that 
they will take a lower commission if the 
companies will eliminate their production 
branch offices and their over the counter 
business. 

The agents seem to feel that now that 
Mr. Lane has returned from the Coast 
they will be able to reach an understand- 
ing either for a higher commission scale 
in Philadelphia or for a lower scale all 
around plus less activity on the part of 


attitude 
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Re-Insurance Co. of N. J. 
Loses Its Charter 


The Re-Insurance Co. of New Jersey, 
\.ith headquarters in the Globe Indem- 
nity building, Newark, which was organ- 
ized last year, has lost its charter 
through not complying with the regula- 
tions of the New Jersey Insurance De- 
partment. The capital of the company 
\vas to have been $250,000 and it was to 
(ngage in a general re-insurance busi- 
ness. The incorporators at the time that 
the papers were filed in Trenton, N. J, 
included Louis Urdang, Paterson; Frank 
E. Nichols, Roselle Park; Herbert W. 
Jackson, Paterson; Harrison Law, Nut- 
ley; Oliver Hamre, Walter L. Flos, Da- 
vid Demlein, E. Greig and George H. 
Holden, all of Newark, and Dyer E. Jay- 
cox, Jr., of Bloomfield. 

Harrison Law, well known in the in- 
surance field, was acting secretary. It 
has been stated that while the company 
has lost its charter, the organization 1s 
not dead and may be revived within the 
next few months. 


MUTUAL AGENTS TO MEET 

The National Association of Mutual 
Insurance Agents will hold its second 
annual convention at the Deshler-Wal- 
lick Hotel in Columbus, September 20-22 
with about 250 persons in attendance. All 
classes of mutual insurance except life 
will be represented. Discussions at the 
convention will deal with various phases 
of mutual insurance underwriting and th 
relationships between companies “ 
agencies. Part of one session will 
devoted to the subject of advertising. The 
Mutual Fire Insurance Club of Columbus 
will act as host for the convention. 


HANOVER FIRE DIVIDEND 
The Hanover Fire has declared a 
quarterly dividend of 40 cents a share, 
payable October 2 to stockholders of rec- 
ord on September 18. 
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LOYALTY GROUP-— 


NEAL BASSETT, President 


JOHN R, COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres, HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS,, Vice-Pres E. G, POTTER, 2d V. -Pres. Ww. W. POTTER, 2d Vice-Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. LEE E TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 


pe IREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
$ 9,397,690.00 | Organized 1855 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
HENRY M. GRATZ, President 
































JOHN R, COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. . R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres. E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. Ww. W. POTTER, 2d Vice-Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 

THE GIRARD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1853 
NEAL BASSETT, President / 

JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A, CLARK, Vice-Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres. E. G. POTTER, 2d V. -Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d Vice-Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d v. -Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 

THE MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
$ 600,000.00 Organized 1854 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres, HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Ay Pres. E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d Vice-Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1866 
| NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. aoe KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. RMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres, E. G. POTTER, 2d V. -Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d Vice-Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d ieee T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1871 
NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, President ms R. COONEY, Vice-Pres, ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. 
H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. ERMAN AMBOS, Te E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d wie T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
THE CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1870 
CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 
JOHN R. Vg Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres, HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres, 
W. E. WOLLAE GER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, es Pres, E. G. POTTER, 2d V. -Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d Vice-Pres. 
E WALTER de SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. EE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
THE CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 300,000.00 Organized 1886 
CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 











UNDERWRITERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF CONCORD, N. H. 








$ 100,000.00 Organized 1905 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R, COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Mrct E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d Vice-Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 2,000,000.00 Organized 1852 
| NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board | 
J. SCOFIELD ROWE, Vice-Chairman ; 
H. S. LANDERS, President C. HEYER, Vice-President WINANT VAN WINKLE, Vice-President JOHN R, COONEY, Vice-President 


* E.G. POTTER, 2d Vice-Pres. E.R. Hunt. 3rd Vice-Pres’t S.K. McCLURE, 3d Vice-Pres. T. A. SMITH, Jr., 3rd Vice-Pres. F.J.ROAN, 3rd Vice-Pres. 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 




















| $ 1,000,000.00 OF NEW YORK Organized 1874 
NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board : ; | 
H. S. LANDERS, President AN ed Vine Pree” FRANK J. ROAN, 3rd Vicc-Pree. E.R. HUNT, Sd Vice-Pres. 5. K- McCLURE. 3rd View Pres. 
COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1909 
| WESTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
4 Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois 220 Bush Street, ; 
HERBERT A. eye Vice- crt EASTERN DEPARTMENT San Francisco, California 
. R. M. SMITH, Vice-President W. W. & E,. G. POTTER, 2nd Vice-Presidents 
JAMES SMITH, Secretary 10 Park Place FRED W, SULLIVAN, Secretary 
ain ia SOUTH-WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
CANADIAN DEPARTMENT NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 912 Cammneses Si, Dalles, Texas 
461-467 Bay St., Toronto, Canada EIOLIN, BROOKS, 2d Vice-President 
MASSIE & RENWICK, Ltd., Managers : A.C. MEEKER Secretary 
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New Jersey Agents’ Meeting 





Hurtzig President 
Of State Association 


EDWARD SCHMULTS RE-ELECTED 





Remains Secretary-Treasurer; C. Stan- 
ley Stults of Hightstown Head of 
Executive Committee 





William G. Hurtzig of Morristown was 
elected president of the New Jersey As- 
sociation of Underwriters to succeed 
Alan V. Livingston of Englewood who 
becomes a member of the executive com- 
mittee. As a token of appreciation of his 
fine work for the organization the agents 
presented the retiring president with a 
handsome set of cuff links and studs with 
William Dickinson of Trenton making 
the presentation. Edward Schmults of 
Ridgewood was re-elected  secretary- 
treasurer and C. Stanley Stults of 
Hightstown is the new chairman of the 
executive committee. 

Members of the executive committee 
for the coming vear will consist of the 
following: Charles E. Meek, Jr., Pat- 
erson; Herbert A. Faunce, Atlantic 
City; Julius Klein, Newark; Alan V. Liv- 
ingston, Englewood. Frederick Hickman 
of Atlantic City was re-elected national 
councillor. 

Vice-Presidents 


The vice-presidents in charge of the 
various counties of the state are as fol- 
lows: Atlantic County, J. Nelson Bern- 
er, Atlantic City; Bergen County, C. J. 
Kirkland, Rutherford; Burlington Coun- 
ty, Robert H. Aaronson, Jr., Borden- 
town; Camden County, Wm. B. Ham- 
bleton, Gloucester; Cape May County, 
James A. L. Harris, Wildwood; Cumber- 
land County, Clarence H. Reeves, Mill- 
ville; Essex County, Walter R. Pruden, 
Newark; Hudson County, William F. 
Turner, Jersey City; Hunderton County, 
G. Arnold Reiger, White House Station; 
Mercer County, Scott M. Fell, Trenton; 
Middlesex County, Theodore S. Brown, 
Perth Amboy; Monmouth County, Wal- 
ter Conroy, Keansburg; Morris County, 
Sidney K. Howell, Morristown; Ocean 
County, G. Horton Pearce, Toms River; 
Passaic County, Alfred C. Sinn, Clifton; 
Salem County, O. W. Acton, Salem; 
Somerset County, Garwood O. Messler, 
Somerville; Sussex County, W. R. 
Sprague, Newton; Union County, Leslie 
Slocum, Plainfield; Warren County, A. 
B. Craig, Blairstown. 


Career of President 


Although physically handicapped by 
the partial loss of the use of his legs, 
Mr. Hurtzig is looked upon as a leader 
in whom the agents have full confidence. 
Calm, patient and soft-spoken, he is nev- 
ertheless a hard worker and likewise a 
keen thinker. He has been in insurance 
for more than twenty years. He started 
with the liability department of the home 
office of the Fidelity & Casualty in New 
York City in 1910. The next year he 
was special agent for the company for a 
short while and then became a local 
agent in Morristown, N. J., where he has 
remained since and where today he is 
head of his own agency. 

Mr. Hurtzig for years has been active 
in agents’ organization affairs. He re- 
organized and became president of the 
Morristown Insurors Association about 
seven years ago and has continued in the 


same office to date For a period of 
three years some time ago he was vice- 
president of the New Jersey Association 


for Morris County Mr. Hurtzig has 
been a member of the executive commit- 
tee of the association for the last 
five years and a member of the legisla- 
tive committee for eight years 


Stat 


Outside of his insurance work Mr. 
Hurtzig has also played a prominent part 
In 1925 he was a member of the mayor's 
traffic committee of Morristown. In 1926 


was a member of the Morristown 


inning 


committee and in 1927-28 served 
ecretary of the Town of Morristown 


ALAN V. LIVINGSTON 


Zoning Commission. He has been a na- 
tional counselor of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce for several years 
and a vice-president and member of the 
legislative committee of the Morristown 
Chamber of Commerce. He was likewise 
secretary of the inter-community com- 
mittee for the electrification of the Lack- 
awanna Railroad commuting lines and 
vice-president of the Morris County 
Children’s Home—and still a local agent. 





REPORTS IN CASUALTY DEP’T 
_ Other reports of the New Jersey meet- 
ing will be found in the Casualty Insur- 
ance section of this issue of The Eastern 
Underwriter. 
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F. D. LAYTON, President 


Capital Stock 


National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement December 31, 1932, to New York Insurance Department 


Re re ere rrr Perr err er re Pere $43,679,408.77 





S. T. MAXWELL, Vice-President 


Te Tere er $ 5,000,000.00 





EEE EE EEE EOS OT en eye 16,362,409.75 
I A a a cas gn wg 9 Wah www Sila a i ale lal 2,249,811.28 
Reserve for Taxes and Other Expenses...................ccccecceeecs 939,468.57 
a sc Re ala on 9 08 G-0"s 4.500 6 «b-6-ks ae 6 kel ee eae we AE 250,000.00 
eemeeen Gee GD UND 6 cc eccccccaccsccreccunceceosceés 6,549,617.61 
Reserve for Contingencios (Gomeoral)....... 2... cece ccccccccccccccves 1,700,000.00 
Net Surplus (Based on December 31, 1932, Market Prices).............. 10,628,101.56 
EY 

; $43,679,408.77 

Surplus Available for Protection of Policyholders................... - $15,628.101.56 





Franklin W. Fort 





Fire Reinsurance ‘Treaties 


Baltic Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Eagle Fire Insurance Company (NewJersey) 


18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. 


(Denmark) 


Thomas B. Donaldson 








Legislative Report Tells Why 
Qualification Bills Didn’t Pass 


Harry L. Godshall of Atlantic City, ef- 
ficient and hard-working chairman of 
the legislative committee, offered a 
lengthy report on the disposition of all 
bills affecting insurance that came be- 
fore the New Jersey legislature this year. 
Of more than 1,100 bills, all of which 
were examined by the committee, only 
thirty-one were found to affect insur- 
ance, directly or indirectly. None that 
passed were inimical to the agents’ in- 
terests. Concluding, he said: 

“You will notice that of the thirty-one 











The current Alliance national 
advertising advises home 
owners to ask the Alliance 
Agent about the danger of 
insuring their property against 


fire only and how to avoid it. 














THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA 
Head Office: 1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 











additional pieces of legislation introduced 
only ten of them finally became laws. 
making a total of fourteen bills affecting 
the insurance business in one way or an- 
other that were passed during-the entire 
session of the legislature. Taking into 
consideration the great number of bills 
introduced at this legislature, the per- 
centage of bills passed was very small. 
No bills passed that were detrimental 
to the interest of the agency forces of 
the state. 


Qualification Bills 


“It is regretted that the four bills in- 
troduced by this Association also failed 
to pass. These bills were known as 
Assembly 231 to Assembly 23, inclusive, 
and were introduced at our request by 
Assemblyman Siracusa and were referred 
to the Committee on Banking and In- 
surance. This committee was headed by 
Chairman George V. Bradley of Essex 
County. Mr. Bradley refused to allow 
these bills to be reported out of com- 
mittee, and while your legislative com- 
mittee and your agents qualification com- 
mittee made every effort to have them 
reported out the political influence of 
certain company officials in Newark was 
greater than that of the agents of Essex 
County. The agents of Essex County 
did everything in their power, and the 
failure of our combined efforts was prob- 
ably due more to mistaken confidence 
than to any other thing. I am certain 
that had we been able to have these bills 
reported out of committee they would 
have received a sufficient number of 
votes for passage in both the Assembly 
and Senate. 

“The work of the legislative committee 
this year was extremely arduous. There 
were a great number of bills to scruti- 
nize, although the actual work in Tren- 
ton was less than heretofore. The ac- 
tivities of the legislature this year were 
confined almost entirely to the granting 
of relief to the various political sub- 
divisions of our state and very few bills 
affecting outside interests were passed 
The session of the legislature was sup- 
posed to end June 21 but the legislature 
has been in session several times since 
that date and will probably be in ses- 
sion several times more between now 
and the end of the vear. ; 

“Risking the possibility of criticism 
because of repetition T am again going to 
urge each one of you to become ac- 
quainted with vour Senator and Assem- 
blymen if you do not already know them. 
Let them know that you as insurance 
men are watching their activities ™ 
Trenton, especially regarding any pro 
posed legislation affecting your business. 
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Agents on NRA 


(Continued from Page 21) 


ing for regulation of many competitive 
practices, including branch offices, over- 
head writing and other matters on which 
agents and companies now differ. These 
agents feel that the time has come to 
dear up difficulties of long standing by 
inserting solutions, as framed by agents, 
in the agents’ code at Washington. 

While not at all attempting to voice 
any views of the National Association 
but merely reflecting various suggestions 
from agents in different parts of the 
country Mr. Scott said that numerous 
agents hope to obtain the support of the 
Federal Government for their plans. On 
the other hand, many agents are firmly 
opposed to a section on competitive prac- 
tices for the reason that they feel such 
action will tend to bring the government 
into the insurance business. Most in- 
surance agents and companies are op- 
posed to government participation in in- 
surance and this hostility may temper 
some of the enthusiasm for widespread 
regulation of competitive practices. Ob- 
viously the companies are ready to pre- 
sent strong opposition to regulation of 
business practices which affects them 
adversely. 

There was some talk at Atlantic City 
of a joint code with the companies. Such 
would involve a surrender by agents of 
some of their so-called rights in ex- 
change for any concessions by the com- 
panies. 

Following the talk by Mr. Scott at the 
breakfast conference and another later 
by him before the convention as a whole, 
it was voted not to approve the action 
taken the previous afternoon but to al- 
low the New Jersey delegates to the 
Chicago convention to go without defi- 
nite instructions on the code. 

With respect to other sections of the 
NRA code as now filed the New Jersey 
agents do not find any particular diffi- 
culty. Some agents do object to the ex- 
ceptions on hours applying to only one 
outside worker for every three inside an 
agent’s office but this does not present 
areal problem for the large majority of 
producers. Harvey B. Nelson of Jersey 
City, former president of the New Jer- 
sey Association and one of the leading 
agents of the State, finds the code satis- 
factory as to hours and wages and said 
it should not cause upsets in agencies 
generally. 


Convention Notes 


| 


The New Jersey Association of Un- 
derwriters experimented last week with 
a two-day annual convention at the Ho- 
tel Madison in Atlantic City. Hereto- 
fore these meetings have been one-day 
affairs only. There was a fairly large 
number of agents present on both days 
and unquestionably the attendance would 
have been better yet had it not been for 
the stormy weather. It rained steadily 
throughout the state on both Thursday 
and Friday. 

. +S 

Harry L. Godshall of Atlantic City, one 
of the prominent agents in southern New 
Jersey, was in charge of the entertain- 
ment program at the banquet. The fea- 
ture of the evening was a witty address 
by a British professional humorist. 

* * * 
_The well-known Mehorter brothers, 
Samuel A., state agent for the Home, 
and H. L., special agent for the Crum 
& Forster companies, kept open house 
for agents representing these groups. 
The Insurance Co. of North America and 
the Atlantic City agents’ association. also 
maintained headquarters at the Madison. 

x * x 

William G. Hurtzig, in making his re- 
Port as chairman. of the executive com- 
Mittee, stated that one accomplishment 
was the publishing of a list of New Jer- 
sey brokers, together with supplements, 


in order to keep the list up to date. He 
also said that there had- been a movement 
on foot to form another organization in 
New Jersey, believed to be a branch of 
the Insurance Federation, but that mem- 
bers of the New Jersey agents’ associa- 
tion were not favorable to the idea as it 
would tend to create two organizations 
doing the same work in large part. The 
agents’ body has what it believes to be 
a very efficient legislative committee, 
and Federation activities are generally 
along legislative lines. 


* * * 


Secretary Schmults reported that the 
membership of the New Jersey Associa- 
tion is now 314 agencies compared. with 
392 a year ago. Twenty-two new mem- 
bers were added but a large number 
were dropped for non-payment of dues 
and other reasons. 





Va. Ruling on School 
Risks in Mutual Co.’s 


According to a ruling of John R. 
Saunders, attorney general of Virginia, 
public school property in that state may 
be insured in mutual companies which 
do not require policyholders to become 
members of the companies and whose 
assessments are limited to a certain ad- 
ditional premium. But such property, in 
his opinion, cannot be insured in mu- 
tuals in which there. is an unlimited 
power of assessment so that any amount, 
however large, such as may be necessary 
to cover losses, may be assessed against 
the policyholders. 





Frank J. McCarthy, Jr., son of the late 
Frank J. McCarthy who was for many 
years Virginia state agent for the Home 











YOUNG MAN desires position with insur- 
ance brokerage house—New York or Boston 
preferred. Ten years fire and casualty ex- 
perience as field manager. Box 1227, The 
94 Fulton St., 


Eastern Underwriter, New 


York. 











of New York fire group, has been ap- 
pointed an instructor at the Virginia 
Military Institute, from which he was 
graduated with high honors last June. 


GET THE DETROIT F. & M. 
Auletta & Dicker, Inc., of 191 Jorale- 


mon Street, Brooklyn, are now agents 
in that borough for the Detroit Fire & 


Marine of the Great American group. 
The members of the agency are Sam 
Auletta and David Dicker. 








You are Judged 
by the Companies 
You Keep 


OCAL AGENTS are now being 
judged by the companies they keep. 
Recent years have abruptly ad- 
vanced the financial education of the 
Insurance buyers are demand- 
ing intimate details about the financial 
strength, operation, and reputation for 
fulfilling contracts of the companies in 
which their insurance is to be placed. 
And they are right in doing so. 
Boston Insurance Company and Old 
Colony Insurance Company agents can 
answer such questions clearly, convinc- 


public. 


ingly and fearlessly. 


Our companies are financially strong 
—our statements show this. 
cated in New England—we inherit 
the spirit of conservatism so valu- 
able in these days of uncertainty. 
We are sound financially and de- 
Perhaps 


pendable at all times. 
some look 


BOSTON 


upon us as 


* 


old-fashioned —a bit deliberate — yet 
these same qualities have enabled us to 
build soundly, to plan carefully and to 
expand safely. Our effort is based essen- 
tially on the policy that both our agents 
and policyholders must be satisfied. 

If you feel the need of another com- 
pany, one whose financial statement can 
stand the scrutiny of statistically minded 
insurance buyers—a company which is 
progressive —a company which writes 
the many coverages so necessary to an 
agent’s welfare in these days—a com- 


pany whose seasoned field men are 


Lo- 





a bit 


sales slanted and keen—a company 
whose practical Sales Promo- 
tion Department is eager to 
help agents make more money— 
then we have something which 
will interest you. 
our New Business Department 
for further information. Today. 


Write to 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OLD COLONY INSURANCE COMPANY 














37 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 














Fitty Golden ae 


y Lawrence Daw, 


Sec retary-T reasurer, 


One of the features of the fiftieth anni- 
versary celebration of the Underwriters 
Association of New York State last week 
was the banquet talk by Secretary-Treas- 
urer Lawrence Daw on “Fifty Golden 
Years.” Devoted to the work of the asso- 
ciation, Mr. Daw has been in office for 
the past twenty years; before that for five 
years he was a fieldman. In recognition 
of his loyal service during this time the 
association presented Mr. Daw with a 


handsome watch. His address follows: 
Fifty golden years—summarized in 
five minutes. It can be done, for the 


greater part of science can be condensed 
work and the whole history of 


in one 
man is contained in but three. There- 
fore I will not burden you with a de- 


tailed chronology of days gone by. The 
Old Guard know it. The younger men 
may read it in the reports of the In- 
surance Department as we furnished it 
to them. 

I will take the first twenty-five years 
from the record of our late beloved 
brother, James M. Carothers. The sec- 
ond twenty-five years are from my own 
record. For the first five of these years 
I was one of you; the last twenty I have 
spent in your service. 

Twoscore and ten years ago, forty-five 
of our predecessors brought forth order 
in New York state, where chaos had pre- 
viously existed, by adopting as the ob- 
ject of this Association the systematic 
interchange of information and co-opera- 


tion among field men for the proper 
conduct of the business of fire insurance 
and the making of rates. The N.R.A. is 
doing the same thing today! Solomon 
is right: “There is no new thing under 
the sun.” 


Progress in Early Years 

The early years of the Association 
were mainly spent in ironing out agency 
troubles, non-board competition and non- 
board companies under the counter. Rat- 
ing was still in the hands of boards of 
local agents, who objected strenuously to 
supervision by the field men. Soon, how- 
ever, the district committee system began 
to function, stamping offices were insti- 


tuted in the several counties, special 
committees for the handling of sprin- 
klered, electrical, paper mill, tannery and 
similar special hazard risks were ap- 
pointed as well as the mercantile base 
rate and the farm committee. Each of 
these special committees had primary 
jurisdiction in its own special field and 


the district committees had concurrent 
jurisdiction over other types of risks in 
their counties, ry complicated by the 
appointment of a rating manager, who 
had joint jarisdiction but a subordinate 
authority to the various committees. 
The days of judgment rating rapidly 
passed and were succeeded by the sched- 
ule era from 1890 to 1914 when sched- 
ules were produced and applied to every 
conceivable type of risk. The first radi- 
cal change in the operation of the asso- 
ciation was the abandonment of control 
of rates by district and special commit- 
tees in 1911 and the transfer of rating 
authority to the Secretary who there- 
after, through a constantly increasing 
number of inspectors, made all rates. 
In 1914 the first attempt to rerate the 


state completely was inaugurated and 
was being carried on successfullv under 


1918, when the 
pertinently in- 


until in 
Department 


our own system 
Insurance 


quired as to why similar risks in Buf- 
falo, Rochester, Syracuse and Peekskill 
should be rated under entirely different 


differential in 
accounted for by 


schedules and with a wide 
rate. This was easily 
the fact that during the years of our 
hectic schedule making, our brother or- 
ganizations, the Buffalo Board and the 
Suburban Exchange, had been equally 
diligent in similar work but along en- 
tirely independent lines. We then passed 
through the harmonization era during 
which all of the schedules of the three 


ao yriters Association of New York State 


bodies, including not only all the good 
points but all the bad points, were com- 
bined and put into effect. This resulted 
in harmonized rates over the entire state, 
excluding New York City, under the uni- 
form schedules finally put out in 1921 
and completed in 1931. 
The Reconstruction Period 

In 1922, due to a change in the insur- 
ance law, it became necessary to con- 
solidate all of the four independent rat- 
ing bodies into one organization and Sep- 
tember 8, 1922, our Association, together 
with all the others formally relinquished 
jurisdiction over rates to the parent body, 
which then returned authority to us act- 
ing as a division of the organization, 
which made little, if any, change in our 
actual rating practice at that time. 

Two years ago began the period of 
reconstruction. Rules had multiplied 
until a Philadelphia lawyer was neces- 
sary to interpret them; schedules and 
their details had been refined and the 
latter multiplied, involving heavy expense 
in reinspection for trivial details, in- 
augurating inter-company and_inter- 
agency competition and constantly drag- 
ging down the level of rates, with no 
improvement in conditions. The ten 
vears’ work was not lost nor wasted, 
for without it we would not have been 
able to proceed on our inauguration of 
simplified methods. We had a harmo- 
nized rate basis on which to build, and 
in common with all other industries and 
professions, we are returning to the sim- 
ple methods of our forefathers. So now 
the field man mav again turn his atten- 
tion to underwriting, administration and 
supervision rather than the works of 
certified public accountant. 


Thus have T rehearsed to you the his- 
tory of our fifty golden years; alwavs 
of the vanguard, on the firing line, in 


the observation post. the eyes of the 
companv in the field. Those of us of 
the Old Guard hardly hope to see our 
diamond jubilee. To those of yon who 
will, we throw the torch—Carry On 





September 22, 1933 











A. J. Halsey, president, and Lawrence 
Daw, secretary, Underwriters Association 


of N. Y. State 





P* ¢. WILLIS GETS MONARCH > 

\rthur C. Willis, who has been asso- 
ciated with the Whelpley Agency, Inc., 
for a year and a half, has resigned to 
form his own agency at 80 John Street 
where he will represent the Monarch 
Fire of Cleveland as general agent for 
the metropolitan and New York subur- 
ban territories and also for country-wide 
risks. Mr. Willis was with the Importers 
& Exporters for more than a decade, 
serving the company as special agent in 
the East, Western general agent at Chi- 
cago and secretary at the home office in 


New York. The business of the Mon- 
arch Fire is largely reinsured with the 
Pearl Assurance. 


RESULTS OF BROKERS’ TESTS 

Out of a total of 124 applicants for 
insurance brokers’ licenses who sat for 
the qualification examinations of the 


New York Insurance Department in 
New York City on September 8, fifty, 
or 40% passed, and 74, or 60%, failed. 


Magrath Tells What New York 


Insurance Rating Laws Provide 


When speaking last week before the 
fiftieth anniversary meeting of the Un- 
derwriters Association of New York 
State at Syracuse, Joseph J. Magrath, 
chief of the rating bureau of the New 
York Insurance Department, outlined a 


few of the things which the rating laws 
of New York provide, together with 
some of the reasons. He said: 


“1. Companies may combine for the 
purpose of fixing and maintaining pre- 
mium rates and underwriting standards. 
This is contrary to the spirit of anti- 
trust laws, but the state recognizes both 
the wisdom and necessity for this pro- 
cedure. In the first place insurance can- 
not be bought and sold like merchandise 
or commodities. It is unusual in that a 
price is paid in exchange for a promise 
on the part of the company to pay a 
sum of money upon the occurrence of a 
fortuitous event. These fortuitous events 
may be classified and from the experi- 
ence of a large group of underwriters 
it is possible to determine with reason- 
able accuracy the probability of occur- 
rences. * 

“2. The state does not rest with its 
mere permissive authority for underwrit- 
ers to enter agreements, but requires 
that all insurers must file their premium 
rates, and the State Department of In- 
surance, through its Superintendent, is 
empowered to review the schedules for 
the purpose of determining whether the 
rates are reasonable, adequate and not 
excessive, and whether there is any un- 


fair discrimination between _ policyhold- 
crs desiring like protection. 

“The Superintendent of Insurance is in- 
vested with the power to direct reduc- 
tions or increases in rates and the elim- 
ination of any unfair discrimination be- 


tween risks with essentially the same 
hazard. It is fundamental that inade- 
quate rates would produce insolvent 


companies and a loss of insurance pro- 
tection to the public. Excessive rates 
would constitute an abuse of the power 
of combination, granted bv the state, and 
result in exacting from the public more 
than a fair price for its insurance pro- 


tection, sufficient to leave a fair profit 
to the insurers. * * 
“3. In order that the state may be 


equipped to pass upon the question of 
rate standards it is empowered to estab- 
lish statistical codes and call upon in- 
surers to file such statistics with the 
designee of the state from time to time. 
The Superintendent of Insurance is em- 
powered to enforce the law through the 
revocation of licenses or through suit for 
the collection of a money penalty from 
violators. He may drive out of exist- 
ence a rating organization which refuses 


_to comply with his orders by denying it 


the support of insurance companies. 
“Few will complain that these broad 
powers have been abused and I submit 
that none can do so with just cause. In 
your own particular case the perfect har- 
mony that has existed between it and 
the state is evidence of the reasonable- 





Left to right: J. W. Wood, J. M. Donald, 
H. C. Knowles at meeting of Under. 
writers Association of N. Y. State 








ness and tolerance of those responsible 
for the carrying out of the purposes of 
your organization as well as the require- 
ments of the law. That the — is 
reasonably a a may be taken 
from the lack criticism or complaint 
from that source. The companies have 
not complained nor have they had occa- 
son to complain, as can be shown bya 
record of experience reports. 

“Since it is persons who are responsi- 
ble for the success of undertakings, I 
wish to pay special tribute to your sec- 
retary and treasurer, Larry Daw, with 
whom I have had most contact in your 
association. I find him a firm yet rea- 
sonable man who administers a most dif- 
ficult and complex business in an ad- 
mirable manner. I sincerely congratu- 
late you on your good fortune in having 
such a man for such a anil 


Home Beanie Comp. Not To 
Dictate Placing of Risks 


There will be no of fire 
and windstorm policies issued as a result 
of loans made by the Philadelphia office 
of the Home Owners Loan Corporation, 
Jacob H. Mays, state has an- 
nounced. Insurance men had understood 
that all of this business was to be placed 
by Mr. Mays’ office and a number of 
offices have been endeavoring to get part 
of the business. 

However, Mr. Mays declares that the 
wishes of the home owners themselves 
will be given first consideration in the 
matter of placing the insurance. He said 
that every effort will be made to spread 
the insurance out among as many li- 
censed companies as possible; that, in 
his opinion, being the best way to co- 
operate with the National Recovery Act. 


“ 


racketeering” 


Inanager, 


Home Loan Bonds 
Page 1) 


mits the Illinois companies to accept the 
bonds in payment for real estate mort- 
gages on homes. 

Kansas life companies cannot invest in 
these bonds as a part of their reserves, 
according to the ruling of Roland Boyn- 
ton, attorney general. 

Bonds of the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation are not strictly United States 
Government bonds because the Govern- 
ment does not issue them but guarantees 
only the payment of the interest. It is 
reported that an effort is being made to 
create an open market for these bonds in 
New York either by including them in 
the bond section of the Stock Exchange 
or by having them traded in actively in 
the unlisted securities market. 


(Continued from 
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Van Schaick Warning 
On Non-Admitted Co.’s 


MANY COMPLAINTS RECEIVED 





Those Who Buy From Unlicensed In- 
surers Cannot Secure Protection 
of the N. Y. Department 


A warning to New York citizens 
ainst purchasing insurance from com- 
panies which are not licensed to do busi- 
ness in this state was issued Monday 
by Superintendent of Insurance George 
S Van Schaick. His statement was 
prompted by numerous inquiries and 
complaints which have been received by 
the Insurance Department relative to the 
f unauthorized insurers in 


ag 


activities Of 
New York. 
Mr. Van Schaick said that unauthor- 
ized insurance operations usually take 
two forms. In the first class are so- 
called membership associations which 
carefully avoid the use of the words 
insurance, assurance, indemnity, guar- 
anty or other similar designations pro- 
hibited by law except for companies duly 
licensed under the Insurance Law. The 
second type comprises companies and as- 
sociations of other states not authorized 
to do business in this state which seck 
to induce citizens of New York to mail 
applications and premiums to them for 
the purchase of insurance contracts. 


Many of the membership associations , 


attempt to convey the impression to 
their prospects that the certificates they 
issue are, in effect, insurance contracts 
f a superior kind which may _ be 
bought at a material saving in cost. The 
Insurance Department has found it 
necessary in the past to proceed against 
a number of them through court action 
for their dissolution. 

Assured Are Not Protected 

Persons who deal with unlicensed in- 
surance companies or associations of 
other states do not generally realize that 
the New York State Insurance Depart- 
ment is unable to furnish them with the 
protection of its supervision and the 
courts of the state are usually powerless 
to act in the event of disputes because 
flack of jurisdiction. The recourse of 
the assured is to institute suit in the in- 
surer’s home state and this is often tm- 
practical because of the expense in- 
volved. 

From time to time various unauthor- 
ized out-of state insurers advertise their 
policies in newspapers published in this 
state. When such instances are called 
to the attention of the Insurance De- 
partment, the newspapers are requested 
to discontinue accepting such advertis- 
ing. Every paper thus approached has 
concurred with the Department’s views 
and acceded to its suggestion. 

Many citizens have asked the New 
York Insurance Department whether or 
not policies of the All State Insurance 
Co. of Chicago, Ill., affiliated with Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., are recognized under 
the so-called Financial Responsibility 
law of New York. As this company is 
not licensed to do business in the state, 
itis incapable of qualifying its assureds 
under that statute. 

The Insurance Department recom- 
mends that citizens who are approached 
by solicitors offering some fantastic 
scheme of protection in a company of 
unfamiliar name, or who receive mail 
tequests for insurance from companies 
not known to be licensed, should direct 
Inquiries either to the Insurance De- 
Pattment or to any licensed insurance 
agent or broker. 





FLORIDA LOSS $200,000 
Insurance losses resulting from the re- 
cent hurricane damage at Palm Beach, 
Vest Palm Beach and other parts of 
Florida may total $200,000 according to 
Harry E, Parker, manager of the Miami 
branch of the Southeastern department 
of the Fire Companies’ Adjustment Bu- 
tau. It is expected that about 600 
laims will be received and that about 
“> of these would be eliminated by the 
$100 deductible provision in the policy. 











Make Reservations Now 
For Agents’ Convention 


EK. B. Vickery, chairman of the hotel 
committee for the annual convention of 
ihe National Association of Insurance 
\gents to be held at the Drake Hotel, 
Chicago, October 10-13, is urging those 
\yho are planning to attend the conven- 
tion to make their hotel reservations im- 
mediately. The Chicago hotels are taxed 
to the limit because of the World’s Fair 
and although the Chicago committee 
does not want to discourage attendance 
for that reason, they are emphasizing 
the importance of arranging accommoda- 


tions now. Those who desire to attend 
the convention should make reservations 
through the Chicago Insurance Conven- 
tion Committee, Suite 2158, Insurance 
Exchange, Chicago. 





LOUISVILLE BOARD OFFICERS 


The new non-board organization of 
local agents in Louisville, Ky., recently 
formed under the title of the Louisville 
3ureau of Fire Insurance Agents, is to 
meet shortly to approve of a constitution 
and by-laws that is now being drafted. 
Temporary officers of the body are C. C. 
Hagner, Hagner Insurance Agency, pres- 
ident; Shirley Lawrence, Lincoln Bank 


& Trust Co., vice-president, and T. 
Herndon Butler of the Peter & Butler 
Insurance Agency as secretary-treasurer. 
One of the tentative members of the 
body remarked that the organization 
was planned along defensive rather than 
offensive lines. 


NIAGARA FALLS AGENT DIES 

Charles W. Carroll, vice-president of 
James F. Murphy & Co., insurance 
agents of Niagara Falls, N. Y., died Sep- 
tember 17 in his home there following a 
heart attack. He had been associated 
with the brokerage firm for nearly forty 
years. 








TORNADO 
AUTOMOBILE 


Representative of the sturdy pioneer days 
of the nineteenth century, and of the 
modern, progressive times of the twen- 
tieth, the Ohio Farmers Insurance Com- 


pany provides all that is best in insurance 


protection. 


FIRE 





PROTECTION 


SINCE 1848 








Since its organization in 1848 the Com- 
pany has improved and advanced various 
fies of property coverage until it pro- 
vides nearly a score kinds of insurance 
protection in more than half the States 


of the Union and in the Dominion of 


Canada. 
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Marine Union Report Discusses 
Leading International Problems 


Gold Insurance, Drop in Hull Values, Warehouse to Ware- 
house Clause, War Risks and Other Subjects 
Reviewed by General Secretary 


The annual of General Secre- 
tary M. Frenzl of the International 
Union of Marine Insurance has been re- 


This is usually 


report 


ceived in this country. 
distributed before the annual convention 
and then is read and discussed at the 
meeting which this year will be held next 
week, beginning Monday, at Montreux, 
Among the important sub- 
jects the report are the 
following: Reduction in hull values, filing 
of casualty returns, elimination of war 
risks from time policies on hulls, gold in- 
surance, warehouse to ware- 
house clause and mortgagee clause. The 
report states that the membership of the 
Union is now 197 companies. Ten mem- 
bers withdrew last year while five new 
joined. The United States 
membership of four companies remains 
unchanged. 


Switzerland. 
considered in 


uniform 


members 


Following are extracts from this report: 


Owing to the abnormal favorable cir- 
cumstances attending the economic de- 
pression, which were first emphasized by 
the acting chairman in his address at 
last year’s Conference, hull underwriting 
has shown in 1932 a remarkable decrease 
in serious accidents. However, it would 
seem that the chairman’s rather gloomy 
forecast as to future developments has 
already begun to materialize. Indeed, 
underwriters could not in the long run 
resist the pressure brought to bear upon 
them by shipowners with a view to se- 
curing a considerable reduction in values, 
and this not only in those countries 
which remained on the gold standard, 
but also in markets where, as a result of 
the currency upheaval, the values of 
ships, even if they had remained nomi- 
nally stationary, automatically dropped 
by as much as 25 or 40%. To some ex- 
tent this movement was a natural con- 
sequence of the diminution in market 
values and perhaps equitable so long as 
the cost of repairs and salvage as well 
as contributory values for general aver- 
age purposes were comparatively low. 
sut at the present time, when in a great 
many countries the trend of the financial 
and economic recovery program of gov- 
ernments is strongly bent on furthering 
a rise in the level of prices, a similar 
practice cannot but affect underwriters’ 
interests adversely. 

Casualty Returns 


In the meantime an improvement has 
been achieved in the sphere of casualty 
returns. As will be recalled, it was re- 
vealed at last year’s Conference that 
hitherto the data supplied by classifica- 
tion registers did not include all the de- 
tails on the basis of which the aggregate 
tonnage figures for total losses and par- 
tial fire falling on individual 
fleets could be collated by underwriters 
over a number of vears. In the course 
of the year under review the Union 
therefore approached the Germanischer 
Lloyd in the matter, and it is very satis- 
factory to be able to state that this so- 
ciety was prepared to meet the demands 
of underwriters and decided, as from the 
Ist of January, 1933, upon a thorough re- 
adjustment and completion of its sta- 
tistics, including, inter alia, valuable ad- 
ditions as to fire losses, total and partial, 


losses by 


which are now shown also in the order 
of flags, not only the number of vessels 
but also their gross tonnage being stated. 
Consequently it will be possible to estab- 
lish the respective loss ratios as a ton- 
nage percentage of each mercantile ma- 
rine or of the world’s merchant marine. 
Information is also given as to where 
the outbreak occurred, and this enables 
the interests concerned to prepare valu- 
able analyses concerning the source or 
origin of fires and to make recommenda- 
tions to prevent such disasters in the 
future. 

New schemes with regard to interna- 
tional agreements relating to hull insur- 
ance have, at this stage, not yet matured, 
but some notable suggestions have been 
submitted to the Union and, following 
the usual practice, passed on to the na- 
tional underwriters associations for con- 
sideration, with a view to ascertaining 
whether the need for the contemplated 
measure has made itself generally felt 
and, if so, what machinery for its adop- 
tion could be employed under prevailing 
market conditions. 


Hull War Risks 


One of these proposals aims at the 
complete elimination of the risks of war 
from time policies on hulls. As became 
apparent at the 1932 meeting, there is 
a large majority of Union members who 
hold the view that war risks on hulls 
are really risks not fit to be insured in 
the open market, and as a matter of 
principle therefore the new proposal is 
sure to find favor with a great many hull 
underwriting centers, where policies do 
not cover war risks, except mines, tor- 
pedoes, etc. In view of the fact that 
many years have passed since the con- 
clusion of the World War. the risk of 
old mines is very slight indeed, and the 
problem really amounts to protecting un- 
derwriters against being saddled with 
losses caused by fresh mines, for instance 
those laid out during the Sino-Japanese 
hostilities. 

Unfortunately, the terms of the mines 
clauses used in the several markets vary 
considerably; some of them do not make 
any distinction between an old and a new 
war, a war as envisaged by international 
law or one which is carried on with all 
technical warlike operations without hav- 
ing been officially declared. Now experi- 


ence has shown that such standard 
clauses, as a rule, form part of old-estab- 
lished market traditions and perhaps 


even of the national insurance laws, and 
that clients who have become accustomed 
to them strongly oppose any change 
which is not in their favor. Consequent- 
ly the practical difficulties in the way of 
achieving a generally acceptable agree- 
ment must not be underestimated, and it 
remains to be seen whether the recom- 
mended reform is of such vital impor- 
tance that hull underwriters feel a cam- 
paign should be inaugurated in order to 
come to a uniform international under- 
standing. 

Far more revolutionary is the sugges- 
tion that hull underwriters in the various 
markets should agree to exclude from 
their policies all third party risks other 
than those covered by the British Run- 
ning Down Clause, except the uninsured 
one-fourth and collision damage to fixed 
objects. It would be premature to pre- 
dict anything as to the chances of suc- 
cess of this plan, but it is well to re- 
member that institutions similar to the 
British Protection and Indemnity Asso- 
ciations, which provide the necessary ad- 
ditional cover for shipowners, are un- 
known in a number of Continental mar- 
kets. 

Hence P. & I. risks, as distinct from 
marine risks proper, are not handled as 
a separate class. The contemplated 
agreement would therefore in these mar- 
kets simply amount to the deliberate cur- 
tailment by marine underwriters of their 
sphere of activity to the benefit of lia- 
bility insurers, and even assuming that, 
in spite of the scarcity of business on 
offer, marine underwriters would be pre- 
pared seriously to consider such a new 
departure, the shipowning community 
would, for obvious reasons, object to it. 

In the sphere of river hull business 
the undesirable practice of settling claims 
for unrepaired damages has attracted at- 
tention. Indeed, some underwriters in- 
terested in Rhenish risks, instead of in- 
sisting on the production of repair bills, 
thus making sure that repairs have ac- 
tually been carried out, are in the habit 
of reimbursing the owner on the basis 
of the mere estimate of the amount of 
damages by experts as evidence of the 
claim. It is apparent that in these cir- 
cumstances repairs may be delayed by 
the owner until the vessel incurs a sec- 
ond accident, and then the danger will 
arise that the first claim is paid twice. 
Efforts are at present being made to 
bring about among all hull underwriters 
writing Rhenish risks an agreement 
which prevents such a procedure. 

Gold Coverage 

Specie insurance. As a result of a 
very full discussion of the various prob- 
lems connected with this class of busi- 
ness the cargo risks committee issued 
a number of recommendations both for 
direct insurances and reinsurances, with 
the main object in view of limiting the 
lines on gold which a company should 
carry in any one steamer, and to prevent 
the placing of anticipatory facultative re- 
insurances which is a danger in many re- 
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spects to the insurers. This move lee 
not been without some beneficial effects 
although underwriters have not succeed. 
ed in raising rates to a level commen- 
surate with the risk. 

_In a certain case which aroused con- 
siderable attention during the year gold 
was despatched from England via Hol- 
land and Germany to the United States 
of America as registered parcel post 
This mode of transport made the risk 
very undesirable in the opinion of a 
great many underwriters, because, so far 
as could be ascertained, these shipments 
received in the United States of America 
only the ordinary care given to incom. 
ing mails. It is true that, as such, they 
could not be called upon to contribute jn 
general average, but on the other hand 
in the case of an accident necessitating 
salvage operations, the salvors would no 
doubt have based their claim on the fyl] 
values saved, including the gold. 

Moreover, in the event of a loss for 
which the carrier was responsible, a far 
larger amount might have been recoy- 
ered from the ocean carrier had the gold 
been shipped under a B/L than would 
have been obtainable from the postal au- 
thorities. Since similar instances might 
recur the members of the Union will 
presumably enter into a useful exchange 
of views as to whether it would be pos- 
sible for an agreement to be adopted 
not to write this type of insurance—such 
a scheme is extremely difficult to evolve, 
the stumbling-block being invariably the 
existence of a free market declining to 
follow suit—or whether perhaps a rais- 
ing of the ordinary transatlantic rate is 
deemed sufficient to counterbalance the 
increase in risk. 

Import Duties 

Import duty on goods sold short of 
destination. At the last general meeting 
reference was made to the fact that 
where damaged goods must be sold short 
of destination, the high import duties ley- 
ied in the respective country are often 
a disproportionately heavy burden on un- 
derwriters. To remedy the situation 
Swiss underwriters had framed a special 
clause stating that underwriters did not 
assume liability for this duty, unless the 
assured took out a supplementary cover 
in consideration of an additional premi- 
um. Before recommending some such 
measure to its members the Union first 
of all inquired into the law and practice 
of the various markets as regards claims 
of the nature under consideration. 

It appeared that, in many countries, 
where goods are sold in a damaged state 
short of destination, marine underwriters 
have to settle as for a total loss, taking 
over the proceeds after payment of all 
charges, including duty. In these cir- 
cumstances there was no chance of com- 
ing to an international understanding 
sanctioning, in marine insurance, the par- 
ticular average basis of settlement pro- 
vided for under the Swiss policy clause, 
however beneficial might be its effects 
for underwriters. Maybe there are some 
prospects of success if the scheme 1s 
limited, as it originally was, to fiver 
risks. This point will come up for dis- 
cussion again at Montreux. 

War risks. Last year steps of a con- 
fidential character were taken in order 
to pave the way, if not for a complete 
elimination of these incalculable hazards 
from floating policies and open covers, 
at least for the adaptation, from day to 
day, of war rates to the rapidly changing 
situation in case of serious trouble break- 
ing out. It is to be surmised that the 
events of the year will go a long way to 
persuade underwriters that the adoption 
of a really effective pact along these lines 
is imperative. 

Warehouse to Warehouse Clause 

Uniform warehouse to warehouse 
clause. At the Vichy meeting in 193 
a sub-committee was nominated to study 
the possibility of either laying down gen- 
eral rules of principle which should 
serve as a guidance to the national cen- 
tres for the purpose of readjusting their 
several clauses on similar lines, or © 
framing an international standard clause. 
At the time, however, both projects 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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Beha Sees Co-operative 
Spirit Strengthened 


yIs TALK BEFORE N. J. AGENTS 


Bureau Manager Sees Much Still To Be 

Done in Casualty Rate Stabilization; 

Safety Work Praised 

Casualty insurance largely anticipated 
the co-operative action among other 
trade groups now contemplated — by 
the National Recovery Administration, 
lames A. Beha, general manager and 
counsel of the National Bureau of Cas- 
valty & Surety Underwriters, declared 
before the annual meeting of the New 
jersey Association of Underwriters at 
‘Atlantic City a week ago. Due to the 
problem of establishing equitable rates 
and the need for stabilizing the field by 
curbing competition in rates and com- 
missions, Companies were compelled to 
set together long before co-operation in 
other business received the attention it 
is getting today. Mr. Beha stressed, 
however, that much is still to be accom- 
plished if stock casualty insurance is to 
hold its own in the future development 
of business. He pointed out: 

“This subject of premium rates is one 
about which I have had a great deal to 
say in the past, and it is stil the most 
vital subject I could talk to you about 
today. Furthermore it will be the most 
vital subject as long as the casualty in- 
surance business lasts.” 

Mr. Beha then defined an adequate 
rate as one high enough fairly to as- 
sume the cost of the hazard involved so 
that the insurance carrier can justly and 
fairly treat all affected by the protection 
fairly. 


Scores Cut-Rating in N. J. 

‘T have often said there can be no 
‘bargain sales’ in insurance,—if bargain 
sales, then bargain treatment and bar- 
gain companies,” he added. “The sale 
of insurance protection at inadequate 
rates, or the payment of excessive com- 
missions or any other practices which 
tend to weaken the security back of the 
insurance contract is just gambling in 
the conduct of the insurance business.” 

Mr. Beha then discussed conditions in 
New Jersey saying: “The sale of cut- 
rate insurance has been notorious in the 
state of New Jersey and it is also a no- 
torious fact that the policyholders and 
agents of this state have suffered seri- 
usly from the failure of insurance car- 
tiers.” The speaker cited the difference 
between the sale of an insurance policy 
and another commodity showing that 
costs are known when the latter is sold 
while the other is attended with un- 
certainty. It is because of that fact that 
co-operation is more vital in insurance 
than in any other business, although its 
co-operation takes a somewhat different 
form in insurance than in any other 
business. The basis must be in confi- 
lence in the ability and integrity of the 
rate-making institution and a belief in 
the soundness of the rate-making meth- 
ds employed. 

Mr. Beha complimented New Jersey 
agents for the active interest they have 
lisplayed in the development of safety 
movements in the state. He instanced 
the state-wide campaign under the lead- 
ership of Alan Livingston; the Bergen 
Uounty, Plainfield and other local move- 
ments, and declared that all had impor- 
fant results. He praised the standard 
lrivers’ license laws, saying that a study 
t the experience of a group of ten 
‘tates revealed that during the five years, 
1926-1931, there was a drop of 25% in the 
ratio of automobile fatalities to gasoline 
consumption. New Jersey was one of 










these states. However, during this same 
time the lost cost per private passenger 
tar for the year in New Jersey went up 
(Continued on Page 34) 


CASUALTY AND SURETY 


Urge Uniform Laws 
On Claim Settlements 


INDUSTRIAL LEADERS MEET 


Debate Effect of NRA on State Com- 
pensation Laws; Medical Phases of 
Administration Also Discussed 


The need for uniform legislation on 
settlement of claims arising under vari- 
ous state workmen’s compensation laws 
was one of the featured problems under 
discussion last week at the annual con- 
vention of the International Association 
of Industrial Accident Boards and Com- 
missions held in Congress Hotel, Chica- 
go. It was brought out in the discus- 





J. A. Parks New President | 


Election of Joseph A. Parks, chair- 
man of the Massachusetts Industrial 
Commission, as president of the As- 
sociation for the coming year fea- 
tured the closing session of the con- 
vention, succeeding R. E. Wenzel, 
chairman of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Bureau of North Dakota, who 
was placed on the executive commit- 
tee. Boston was selected for the 1934 
meeting beginning Septeember 10. 

G. Clay Baker of Kansas was the 
only other officer elected, being made 
a vice-president. The selection of a 
secretary-treasurer was referred to 
the executive committee. Members of 
the executive committee include Peter 
J. Angsten, Illinois; G. W. Arm- 
strong, Nova Scotia; Matt W. Allen, 
North Carolina; Parke P. Deans, Vir- 
ginia, and Thomas M. Gregory, Ohio. | 








sion on this problem that the need arises 
out of the fact that many employers and 
most of the large insurance companies 
operate in many states and uniformity 


would simplify the cost of handling 
claims. 
The timely question was raised by 


Industrial Commissioner Ira M. Snouf- 
fer of Indiana as to whether state com- 
pensation laws should be suspended when 
they were in conflict with the NRA. Mr. 
Snouffer said the recovery program was 
compelling employers to work three or 
four shifts sometimes and such a condi- 
tion brought night employment of wom- 
en in conflict with state laws. 

Ethelbert Stewart, former commission- 
er of labor statistics of the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, pointed out that the 
national recovery legislation has gone 
along on a purely mathematical princi- 
ple and hasn’t any of the social view- 
point which has been back of the social 
legislation. 

Fred W. Armstrong, of Nova Scotia, 
presided over the group discussion on 
“Problems of Exclusive State Fund Jur- 
isdictions.” Participating in this discus- 
sion were Wellington T. Leonard of Co- 
lumbus, O., past president of the asso- 
ciation; T. M. Gregory, Columbus; 
George T. Watson, West Virginia; 
Howard Keener, Arizona, and Commis- 
sioner Martinez, of Porto Rico. 


Medical Phases Discussed 


The afternoon session of the first day 
was given over to papers on the medical 
phases of claim handling with Charles A. 
Nowak, former chairman of the Illinois 
Industrial Commission, presiding. The 
following papers were presented: “The 
Insurance Principle in the Practice of 
Medicine,” R. G. Leland, M. D., director 
industrial division National Safety Coun- 
cil; “Co-operation Between Workmen’s 
Compensation and Rehabilitation: Meth- 
ods and Results,” John A. Kratz, chief 
of vocational rehabilitation service. A 
general discussion followed. 

The second day’s program, a continu- 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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E. S. CARMICK JOINS NATIONAL 


Appointed Regional Director of Corpo- 
ration at Washington, D. C., in 
Charge of Six States 
E. S. Carmick, well known in New 
York surety circles and who has had 
twenty-five years experience in the busi- 
ness, has joined the National Surety Cor- 
poration as a regional director with 
headquarters at Washington, D. C., in 

charge of six states. 

Mr. Carmick’s first experience was in 
1910 with the Massachusetts Bonding in 
its New York office as a surety solicitor. 
He was with this company for thirteen 
years, resigning in 1923 to join the Eagle 
Indemnity as organizer and manager of 
its metropolitan bonding department. 

In December, 1927, Mr. Carmick re- 
signed from the Eagle and became sure- 
ty department manager in the New York 
branch of the Guardian Casualty. His 
good work was recognized by that com- 
pany two years later when he was pro- 
moted to be resident vice-president in 
charge of the New York branch. He 
has a broad knowledge of the bonding 
business from both underwriting and 
production angles which will hold him 
in good stead in his new work with the 
National Surety Corporation. 


C. H. MAHAN’S NEW POST 


Former Officer of Lloyds of America Re- 
joins Tabulating Machine Division of 
Internat’! Business Machine Corp. 

C. H. Mahan, former assistant secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Lloyds Insur- 
ance Co. of America, has rejoined the 
tabulating machine division of the Inter- 
national Business Machine Corp., located 
at 270 Broadway, New York. 

Mr. Mahan was formerly employed by 
the tabulating machine company twelve 
years ago. Since that time he has been 
connected with several casualty and fire 
companies in the east and mid-west. 








UP-STATE AGENT DIES 

Thomas O’Connor, for many years the 
operator of a successful insurance busi- 
ness in Wellsville, N. Y., died September 
12 in that up-state city at the age of 78 
years following a stroke of paralysis. He 
continued the operation of his business 
until the time of his fatal illness. He 
formerly served as postmaster of Wells- 
ville. 


DULL GRAND JURY FOREMAN 

Floyd N. Dull, vice-president of the 
Eastern department of the Continental 
Casualty, has been chosen to be the fore- 
man of the September term of the Ber- 
gen county grand jury which runs until 
December. 

BUFFALO AGENCY FAILS 

A voluntary bankruptcy petition was 

filed at Buffalo by the August Geib Co., 


insurance agency. Liabilities are placed 
at $154,683 and assets at $675. 





Union Indemnity Receivers to 
Recognize Payments Made Here 
Clay W. Beckner and S. Sanford Levy, 

receivers for the Union Indemnity, have 

notified agents of the company in New 

York state that payments made to Su- 

perintendent of Insurance George S. Van 

Schaick as conservator of the company 

here will be recognized by the receivers. 

They had previously advised agents that 

such payments would not be recognized. 

The second notice is the result of an 
agreement entered into between the re- 
ceivers and the New York conservator to 
provide a definite plan for the collection 
and distribution of assets of the Union 
Indemnity in New York. In addition to 
the recognition given to payment of 
agents’ balances to the New York con- 
servator, the agreement provides that 
claims filed with Superintendent Van 
Schaick prior to September 30, 1933, will 
be considered as having been duly filed 
as claims against the receivership estate 
of the company. 

Mr. Van Schaick is to adjudicate and 
pay New York workmen’s compensation 
claims, which are to be preferred, and in 
his discretion may adjust and adjudicate 
other claims. 


GETS $9,000,000 R.F.C. LOAN 


Wisconsin Board of Deposits to Use 
Money to Liquidate Public Funds 
Tied Up in State’s Banks 
A loan of $9,000,000 from the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. has been 
cured by the Wisconsin state board of 
deposits administering the state’s deposi- 
tory bond fund. The money, with which 
public deposits tied up in Wisconsin 
banks will be liquidated, will probably be 
made available by mid-October and 
claims on tied-up deposits of less than 
$500 will be paid in full, while those 
over that amount will be paid in part. 
The fund has been insuring bank de- 
posits of various Wisconsin units of gov- 
ernment since January, 1932. There are 
now $18,000,000 in public deposits tied up 
in waiver and closed banks in the state, 
and a loan to cover this entire amount 
was asked of the R.F.C. Only half of 
this amount was available. It is secured 
by future income of the state depository 
fund from premiums on insured de- 

posits. 

In its statement announcing procedure 
under the loan the state board of de- 
posits said that no further payments can 
be made until the loan has been repaid, 
which it estimates will take about three 
years. 


se- 


MAXWELL HALSEY TO LECTURE 

Maxwell Halsey, traffic engineer, Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety Un- 
derwriters, is to conduct a practical, in- 
tensive traffic course for policemen at 
Northwestern University in Evanston, 
lll., for two weeks in October. Mr. Hal- 
sey recently prepared a trafic program 
for the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police. 
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On the Production “Firing Line” 





N. J. Agents Fearful 
Of Monopolistic Fund 
CRITICIZE COMPANY ATTITUDE 
Make Plans to Combat State Fund Meas- 
ure at Atlantic City Meet; Leading 
Producers of State Air Views 


— al fearful 
their workmen’s com- 


New 


that they may lose 


Jersey agents are 


through the 
fund bill by the 


pensation business passage 
of a monopolistic state 
legislature in 1935. Rumors 
that 


afoot 


next year or 
bill 


and the 


such a will be introduced are 


desirous now 
the 


arguments that will be presented by the 


agents are 


of building an adequate defense to 


proponents of such a measure. 

Several agents at the last 
week of the New Jersey Association of 
Underwriters in Atlantic City stated that 
the casualty companies are somewhat in- 
different to the tate of workmen’s com- 
pensation business on the ground that it 
is not profitable to them and if some 
State department wished to write such 
risks they would not be wholly in oppo- 
sition. On the other hand the agents 
contend that workmen’s compensation 
business in New Jersey is being con- 
ducted on a profitable basis and facilities 
for such insurance should be continued 
to be offered to local agents, particularly 
as many producers derive as much as 
3% of their income from this source. 

During part of the time that this mat- 
ter was being discussed Friday morn- 
ing James A. Beha, general manager of 
the National Bureau of Casualty & Sure- 
ty Underwriters, sat on the platform with 
the state association officers and heard 
several agents criticize the apparent in- 
difference of the companies to the pass- 
age of a state fund bill in New Jersey. 
Mr. Beha did not participate in the dis- 


convention 


cussion but he listened keenly to every 
word said. 
Fund Would Be Costly to State 
Harry L. Godshall of Atlantic City in- 


troduced the subject and after warning 
the agents of the possibility of such leg 

islation asked them to think about means 
for combating the passage of a state 
fund bill. Frederick Hickman, also of 
Atlantic City, contended that the public 
would not get any lower rates in the end 
from a state fund because the deficits, 
caused by low rates, would have to 
be absorbed by the tax payers and the 


too 


evils arising out of claim adjustments 
would be more pronounced with a gov- 
ernment agency than with the stock 
companies. He believes it would be a 
very costly experiment for the State of 
New Jersey. 

William Wilson of Atlantic City, an 
agent who is an expert on workmen’s 


compensation business, was added to the 
committee of the association on this sub- 


ject. The other members are Thomas 
C. Moffatt of Newark and Fred J. Cox 
f Perth Amboy. 


It was suggested by Mr. Godshall that 
the agents’ association prepare a brief 
setting forth their views and that this be 
sent to the stock companies writing 
workmen’s compensation. This matter 
was referred to the compensation com- 
mittee of the association for action. 

Part of the fault for companies losing 
interest in workmen’s compensation be- 
longed to the agents themselves, accord- 
ing to William Dickinson of Trenton, a 
big producer there, who said the agents 
we A. not insisting sufficiently upon com- 


panies giving inspection service to small 
as well as large risks and were not 
themselves servicing the small risks 
properly. He said that his agency and 


others he knew did well with workmen’s 
compensation lines by personally aiding 
to eliminate hazards leading to accidents. 


To Repeat Highway 
Safety Symposium 


SAM T. MORRISON THE LEADER 
Chicago Convention of Nat’l Association 
to Have U. & O. and Compensation 
Insurance Discussion Features 

Kepeating last. year’s successful per- 
formance a highway safety symposium 
will be a feature of the Chicago conven- 
tion of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents next month, under the 
leadership of Sam T. Morrison, Iowa 
City, who is chairman of the committee 
on fire and accident prevention. Mr. 
Morrison will be assisted by William G. 
Hurtzig, Morristown, N. J., newly elected 
president of the New Jersey Association, 
and R. T. Waterman, Poughkeepsie, who 
has led safety activities of the Dutchess 
County Association. Both of these 
agents have been very active highway 
safety exponents. 


Also participating in the discussion will 


be L. E. Wallace, superintendent, state 
motor vehicle departme nt of Iowa, who 
made a fine address on highway safety 


before the Iowa association, and John J. 

Hall, National Bureau of Casualty & 

Surety Underwriters, who as the con- 

cluding speaker of this session will talk 
“The New Deal.” 

Another outstanding feature of the 
convention will be a use and occupancy 
discussion, particularly as to the new ad- 
justable form brought out by certain re- 
ciprocals. Howard Campbell of R. B. 
Jones & Sons, Kansas City, an expert on 
U. & O. and author of a book on the 
subject, will lead the forum. Still an- 
other convention feature will be a work- 
men’s compensation discussion by Frank 


J. Ney of Fred L. Gray & Co., Minne- 
apolis. Mr. Ney’s paper will center 
around developing and servicing the 


small risks. Mr. 
discuss this subject as he 
frequent conferences on 
It is also planned to obtain an 
speaker on the servicing of large 
pensation risks. 

The tentative program for the 
tion will be announced soon. 


Ney is well qualified to 
has been in 
compensation. 
agent 
com- 


conven- 


een Offers Agents 
Opportunities For Profit 


Raymond N. Allen, 
tendent of agencies of the 


assistant superin- 
Travelers at 


Hartford, gave a peppy sales talk on 
making calles out of the depression be- 
fore the annual meeting last Friday at 
Atlantic City of the New Jersey Asso- 
ciation of Underwriters. While deplor- 
ing the unfortunate results of the de- 


pression Mr. Allen stated that these re- 
sults often presented splendid opportuni- 
ties for agents to sell more insurance 

Specifically Mr. Allen mentioned pub- 
lic liability coverage on foreclosed prop- 
erties. He said that mortgages in pos- 
session have a liability to third parties 
which should not go uncovered. Savings 
banks, insurance companies, building and 
loan associations and other financial in- 
stitutions lending money on real property 
are all prospects. Selling this coverage 
calls for intelligence and aggressiveness 
by agents, he said, but the wide-awake 
producer is getting this insurance now. 

Liability risks of receiverships were 
also mentioned by Mr. Allen. These are 
generally big lines when they are ob- 
tained, he said. Reorganized banks are 
excellent prospects for liability, safe de- 
posit insurance and other risks. The de- 
pression has led to a marked increase in 
burglaries, and Mr. Allen urged the 
agents to push this coverage with their 
clients. The arguments for selling this 
insurance are plentiful, he said, and it 
merely remains for producers to cash in 
on their opportunities. 





Reading right to left: A. Duncan Reid, John McGinley (marshal), Vincent Cul- 
Inset, extreme left: C. 


len, J. M. Haines, A. G. Oakley. 
Fund. 


Before the NRA parade—hours before—casualty men gathered in West Twen- 
Eastern 
John McGinley, marshal, and Vincent Cullen, assistant marshal, on the street with 
some other company executives, including A. Duncan Reid, chairman of the c 
and J. 
On the extreme left is Charles G. Smith, who headed the marchers from 
was a large 


tieth Street, near Sixth Avenue. The 


surety division, and Alonzo G. Oakley 


committee. 


the State Insurance Fund. There 


they did not start to march until nearly nine 


Conn. Mutual Meet 


(Continued from Page 10) 


what he termed “the extremely danger- 
ous socialistic—even communistic—ten- 
dencies in our national thinking.” As 
iar as life insurance agents are concern- 
ed the speaker anticipated that in the 
important months ahead they will have 
by far the most important role to per- 
form of any group in the country, in 
combatting such tendencies. Major Hull 
was introduced by General Agent John 
M. Fraser who presided. 

The speaker emphasized that life in- 
surance with the twenty-one billions of 
assets represents “America’s first de- 
fense against communism.” He was 
critical of the extremely costly social- 
istic proposal advocated in a book he 
had been reading which, in its sub-title 
described its purpose as “The Need for 
Social Insurance—A Challenge to Amer- 
ica.” Although this proposal, which had 
as its feature the taxing of incomes and 
inheritances, seems so visionary, even 
so unthinkable, that it is hardly worth 
worrying about, Major Hull said, “What 
shall we think when we realize that the 
book carries an introduction by a mem- 
ber of Roosevelt’s cabinet, in which that 
official endorses the author’s plans and 
praises his presentation of them?” 

Coming strongly to the defense of le- 
gal reserve life insurance Major Hull 
said its invested assets have been built 
into the very fiber of the nation; that 
they have had the stabilizing effect of 
safeguarding our financial structure in 
the past few years, and that ‘in the com- 
ing months life insurance will play an 
important part in counter r-acting social- 
istic tendencies. 


How Life Agents Can Help 


It was Major Hull’s opinion that life 
agents have within their power to pro- 





G. Smith, State Insurance 


Underwriter camera man caught 
casualty- 
Haines, members of Mr. Reid’s 
casualty turnout in the parade, but 
in the evening. 


tect from socialistic invasion the thresh- 
old of the American home. In fact, he 
called agents “the conservators of home 
and family” and said that in their coun- 
sel and advice to policyholders at this 
time “they can be the best kind of a 
friend in helping along the road to re- 
covery.” He added: 

“You have within your power through 
life insurance and annuities to lift the 
weight of fear and discouragement. You 
are purveyors of courage; you inspire 
initiative. Yours is not a system offer- 
ing only illusions. You, more than any 
other group, can prove that a free busi- 
ness can become master of its own fate. 
You have in your power to share in the 
conservation of billions of dollars. You 
can help prevent the American people 
from stumbling through a blackness such 
as they have just experienced.” At the 
same time, the speaker stressed, the life 
agent secures for himself and his family 
the security which comes with the 
knowledge that he is building up his own 
income by first year commissions and 
renewals. 

At the conclusion of Major Hull’s talk 
General Agent Fraser said that J. Elliott 
Hall, Penn Mutual general agent, would 
be next Monday’s speaker. The follow- 
ing week Lawrence E. Simon, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual general agent, is eXx- 
pected to speak. 





NEED NOT INSURE BUSES 
The Public Service Commission, sitting 
in Buffalo, has ruled the International 
Bus Corporation, operating there, does 
not have to insure its buses. The com- 
pany’s own accident and _ investigation 
department is capable of operating as an 
insurance department at less cost than 
an underwriter could provide similar set- 
vice, the commission held. 
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Underwriting Beer Bonds 


By S. H. Whipple, 


Special Representative, Retail Credit Co. 


Beer is back, and so are beer bonds. 
Wherever are gathered, 
whether underwriters or agents, there is 
one topic that is uppermost in their 
minds and discussed most freely—beer 
bonds. Touching every phase of mod- 
ern business life as they do, it was in- 
evitable that the surety companies would 
have an important part in the return of 
legalized alcoholic beverages. Already at 
least twenty states, and possibly more, 
have made provisions for alcoholic bever- 
age bonds of one type or another that 
must be furnished by the retailers, and 
these are what we are generally re- 
ferring to as beer bonds. 

In most states, these bonds guarantee 
that the license will comply with the 
provisions of the law, and also in most 
states they are forfeiture obligations. 
This means that if the proprietor of your 
favorite beer garden remains open and 
sells a stein of beer to a thirsty patron 
fifteen minutes after the legal closing 
hour, and is apprehended and convicted 
by the authorities, the entire amount of 
his bond, possibly a thousand dollars, 
must be forfeited to the state. Who 
pavs? The answer is—the surety com- 
pany. 


surety men 


Forfeiture 


These bonds guarantee compliance 
with the law, and this means the alco- 
holic beverage law of that particular 
state. Violations of this law include il- 
legal closing hours, the employment of 
under-age employes, and in some states 
even insanitary conditions. It remains 
to be seen just how strictly these laws 
will be enforced and surety underwriters 
are anxiously waiting, because their loss 
ratios will depend on this point. 

Will the states regard these bonds as 
a fruitful source of revenue, seizing on 
every minor violation of the law as an 
excuse to forfeit the bond, or, on the 
other hand, will they be lenient and only 
collect fines? This is one of the many 
questions that remain unanswered on the 
subject of beer bonds. 

The forfeiture type of bond is, of 
course, the most hazardous from the 
company’s standpoint, particularly where 
a bond is written for “consumption on 
the premises” type of licensee. The sec- 
ond type of bond that is required in 
some states is one that guarantees pay- 
ment of taxes. This is not so common 
and is not so hazardous. In the case of 
such bonds, there is a clean-cut liability 
that can be figured pretty well ahead of 
time. 

Some underwriters look on alcoholic 
beverage bonds as they would on bail 
bonds and require 100% or even more 
collateral. In fact, it is generally under- 
stood among companies that where the 
bond itself specifies a forfeiture obliga- 
tion, they will require collateral, except 
in the case of hotels of unimpeachable 
reputation or well-known clubs. Such 
collateral must be cash or its equivalent 
~thaf is, Government bonds. An out- 
standing exception to this rule is the 
State of New York, which will be cov- 
ered later in this article. 


Care in Underwriting 


Needless to say, the companies are 
iderwriting this type of bond with the 
utmost care. To most of them it is an 
untried field. There are some under- 
wnters who recall the days before pro- 
hibition when the old-time excise bonds 
were underwritten, but surety under- 
Writers today are a younger group who 
are looking forward to blazing new trails 
" the underwriting of alcoholic beverage 
vonds. They do not know yet just what 
the penalties under these bonds are go- 
Ng to be. For that reason they are 
Proceeding with the utmost caution. Thev 
ate looking first into the applicant's 
tharacter and reputation. Next they are 
loking into his past liquor activities 


and, finally, they are checking his finan- 
cial responsibility. Past liquor activities 
are of two kinds. If he was a proprie- 
tor of a saloon before prohibition, he is 
looked on favorably, provided of course 
he got out of the business when prohibi- 
tion came along. The companies feel that 
there is a man who was law-abiding un- 
der the old-time liquor laws, knew the 
hazards of the business, financial and 
otherwise, and is a verv safe person to 
bond today. 

On the other hand, the applicant who 
has been involved in illegal liquor traffic 
since: prohibition is looked on with con- 
siderable skepticism. There is too much 
danger that he will continue his illegal 
activity under the new beer and wine 
control laws. 

It is estimated that there will be ap- 
proximately thirty thousand licensees, 
evervone of whom must be bonded. To 
handle this business efficiently and ex- 
peditiously, surety companies organized 
a pool known as the Excise Bond Under- 
writers. There are some thirty-three 
companies that are members of this pool. 
The Excise Bond Underwriters act as 
one underwriting office for the entire 
State. the member companies sharing in 
the liability, expenses and _ hoped-for 
profits. 

New York State is an exception to 
the rule of collateral being required, vet 
it is a most hazardous form of bond be- 
cause it is of the forfeiture tyne. That 
New York State will be strict in its en- 
forcement of this law is expected, be- 
cause it is hoped to use the present beer 
and wine law as a basis for a control 
bill, if and when the national prohibition 
act is repealed. 

From Inspection 

Credit Co. 


News, published by Retail 





WINS SUIT AGAINST FORD CO. 

A jury in the U. S.. District Court for 
the Eastern District of Missouri has 
awarded Thomas Brady, formerly em- 
ployed as a paint sprayer for the Ford 
Motor Car Co., $5,000 damages for al- 
leged injury to his health by inhaling 
fumes while working in the plant. 
Testimony was presented at the trial 
to show that the Ford concern had failed 
to provide a proper respirator and that 
Brady contracted tuberculosis as a re- 
sult of his work. The company’s an- 
swer was that pulmonary tuberculosis 
was not an occupational but a germ dis- 
ease. It also denied that a proper res- 
pirator was not furnished. 


Loose-Leaf Bookkeeping Not 
Acceptable Evidence in Brazil 


Of considerable interest to home office 
surety men are the facts surrounding a 
serious defalcation in Brazil involving the 
bonded manager of one of the leading 
American firms there, who has escaped 
scot-free from prosecution (leaving the 
bonding company to pay the loss) all 
because this manager recognized that 
the firm’s loose-leaf bookkeeping system 
would not be considered as evidence by 
Brazilian courts. 

After the manager stole the money he 
took a fast boat to Germany and with 
the funds fraudulently acquired opened 
up new offices there. Some time later 
he returned to Brazil and when accused 
by his employers of the loss, laughed at 
them as he pointed out that their loose- 
leaf system of bookkeeping could not 
be introduced as evidence in the courts. 
In fact, it is a law in many South Ameri- 
can as well as in some European coun- 
tries that books must be kept in bound 
volumes if records are to be recognized 
in the courts. 


LIABLE FOR HOLD-UP DEATH 

A store employe who was shot and 
killed by robbers who believed him to be 
carrying money from the store is cov- 
ered by the workmen’s compensation act, 
even though on his way home from the 
store when killed, according to the Con- 
necticut Supreme Court in Boulanger v. 
First National Stores, Inc., et al. The 
man was carrying a brief case filled with 
store papers to be gone over at home, 
and had just mailed a report to his em- 
plover. It was held that although he was 
not carrying the money, he was believed 
to be, and therefore he was still under 
a hazard of his employment. 


FORMING NEW SURETY CO. 

A. W. Rankin, former manager in 
Newark of the National Surety, and now 
located at 115 Broadway, is forming the 
Interstate Surety Co. 





R. H. TOWNER A FATHER 
The many friends of Rutherford H. 
‘Towner. head of the Towner Rating Bu- 
reau, will be glad to learn that on Fri- 
day, September 15, he became the proud 
father of a son, and that both mother 
and son are coming along splendidly. 





ARMAND SOMMER N. Y. VISITOR 

Armand Sommer, ass'stant to the vice- 
president of the Continental Coenalty, 
was a visitor in New York this week. 

AETNA C. & S. DIVIDEND 

The Aetna Casualty & Surety directors 
have declared the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of fortv cents a share. pavable Oc- 
tober 2, to stock of record September 19. 


AEtna C. & S. Exhibit Dramatizing 


Sales and Educational Facilities 


The Aetna Casualty & Surety and af- 
filiated companies are planning to have 
an exhibit at the annual convention of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents in Chicago next month in which 
the more important educational and sales 
facilities provided Aetna representatives 
will be dramatized. By means of a nov- 
el construction, lighting effects and pan- 
oramic scenes many of the services will 
be visualized in actual use. 

The basic idea of the exhibit is a huge 
book entitled “It Pays To Be an Aetna- 
izer.” The illustrations for.these pages, 
instead of being painted or printed, will 
consist of miniature stage settings which 
will dramatize various phases of the 
companies’ educational, sales and adver- 
tising facilities. 

Particular emphasis will be placed on 
the Aetna plan and scenes will depict 


this plan in action from the first step, 
analyzing the risk, to the completed plan, 
including the special instruction manual 
and forms for agents’ use. 

Several portions of the exhibit will be 
devoted to the educational helps which 
the Aetna considers an important factor 
in providing the agent with the training 
necessary to enable him to cope with 
present day competition. The casualty 
and surety sales course, conducted at the 
home office for commission producers, 
and the home study course in casualty, 
surety, fire and marine lines will be ex- 
hibited graphically. 

Several of the more recent develop- 
ments in the Aetna’s advertising services 
for local agents will be portrayed “in 
action.” The latest of these is a series 
of radio broadcasts employing some of 
the leading vocal and instrumental art- 
A plan has been worked out where- 
by an agent may advertise on the air 
through his local radio station. 


ists. 


Medical Problem Needs 
Solving, Says Whitney 


ACUTE IN COMPENSATION FIELD 


Bureau Associate Manager Tells Hospi- 
tal Men Casualty Co.’s Spend $50,- 
000,000 Annually For Medical Service 


Stock casualty companies want better 
medical and hospital treatment for work- 
men’s compensation cases, and are eager 
and willing to co-operate fully with the 
medical profession to that end. This was 
the statement made by Professor Albert 
W. Whitney, associate general manager 
of the National 
Surety Underwriters, in an address be- 


Bureau of Casualty & 


fore the American Hospital Association 
in Milwaukee last weck. 

While insurance companies are gravely 
concerned about the rapidly increasing 
medical costs of compensation, Professor 
Whitney told that 


was not the chief trouble. This, he said, 


hospital authorities 


vas the fact that companies believe they 
are not getting all they pay for in com- 
pensation service. He estimated that 
stock casualty companies spend more 
than $50,000,000 annually for medical and 
hospital service. 

“The companies are willing to pay lib- 
erally for medical treatment that pro- 
duces results. The direct cost of ef- 
fective medical treatment is relatively 
unimportant as compared to the cost of 
compensation that may have to be paid 
because of poor medical service. The 
seriousness of the medical situation is 
due to the fact that the companies are 
paying such large sums of money for 
medical treatment that is not effective,” 
he declared. 


Traumatic Surgery Reform Needed 


Professor Whitney went on to urge 
reformation of “the shocking and deplor- 
able incompetence” of the medical pro- 
fession generally in the field of trau- 
matic surgery. “No greater injustice 
could be done an injured man than to let 
him fall into the hands of the general run 
of doctors who have had no special train- 
ing along these lines,” he said. Compan- 
ies are trying earnestly to alleviate these 
conditions by urging employers to exer- 
cise their right of free selection in choos- 


ing surgeons trained in industrial cas« 
work. 
Professor Whitney described many 


vays in which companies, medical men 
and hospitals could co-operate in reduc- 
ing compensation difficulties. He point- 
ed to the New York Medical Arbitration 
Board established by the New York 
County Medical Society and the Nation- 
al Bureau as a typical example of effi- 
cient co-operation. 

In concluding his address Professor 
Whitney said: “The medical problem is 
one of the most serious in the work- 
men’s compensation field. It can be 
solved only if the three interests that are 
primarily concerned—the medical pro- 
fession, the hospitals and the insurance 
companies—will not only throw them- 
selves into it but work on it together 
In order to do this a relationship must 
be set up by which better understandings 
can be had that will form the basis for 
genuine and permanent solutions” 


GOV. MOORE FAILED TO APPEAR 

It was a disappointment to T. F 
Hickey, Metropolitan Life, retiring pres- 
ident of the International Claim Associa- 
tion, that Governor A. Harry Moore of 
New Jersey was unable to make his 
promised appearance at the Association’s 
Atlantic City convention last week. Mr 
Hickey received the Governor’s accept- 
ance of an invitation to address the con- 
vention early in August and theretorc 
added his name to the program with as- 
surance that he would be present. For 
some reason of which Mr. Hickey was 
not advised the Governor failed to ap 
pear or send any message. 
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Recent Court Decisions 


Compiled by John Simpson 











Author, “The Law Relating to Automobile Insurance” 


Trustees in Bankruptcy Can’t Recover 
Since a clerk of court, who was a party 
to the defalcations of his deputy, could 
not have recovered upon a surety bond 
given him by such deputy, the Fourth 
Circuit Court of Appeals holds that, the 
clerk having been removed from office 
and adjudged bankrupt, his trustees in 
bankruptcy had no greater right than he 
had and could not recover on the bond. 
The trustees in bankruptcy, it was 
held, could not recover on the theory that 
the bond was given for the protection of 
the public since no statute of the state 
(North Carolina) requires any bond of 
a deputy clerk and, not being required 
by law, such a bond is not an official 
bond in the strict sense of the term. 
Moreover, the bond provided that the 
right to make a claim under the policy 


should cease at the expiration of six 
months after the termination of the 
bond. This, the court held, was equiva- 


lent to limiting the period within which 
discovery of default might be made as 
such discovery must necessarily precede 
the making of a claim. No claim was 
made upon the company within six 
months after the termination of the em- 
ployment covered by the bond. And on 
this ground alone the trustees should 
have been nonsuited, the court said. 

Judgment of the Federal District Court 
for middle North Carolina in favor of the 
plaintiff trustees in F. & C. of N. Y. v. 
Hoyle, 64 F. (2d) 413, was reversed. 

x * 


Pro Rata Clause as to Other Insur- 

ance Enforced 

In an action on a $7,500 accident policy 
issued by the Massachusetts Bonding to 
Charles L. Santee it appeared that in- 
sured’s death was caused by gunshot 
wounds inflicted by a revolver fired by 
W. B. Mahan who, with his wife, were 
the only witnesses to the killing. They 
both refused to testify in regard to the 
shooting on the ground that such testi- 
mony might incriminate them. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals, Ninth 
Circuit, Massachusetts Bonding & Ins. 
Co. v. Santee, 62 F. (2d) 724, held that a 
plaintiff, suing on an accident policy, has 
the burden of proving that the death 
resulted from accidental means; and that 
proof without more that insured was 
killed by another raises the presumption 
that death was accidental and makes out 
a prima facie case in the absence of evi- 
dence to the contrary. (There are one 
or two authorities to the contrary.) 

At the time of his death the insured 
carried another accident policy in the 
Sentinel Life Insurance Co. Both poli- 
cies covered loss of life by accidental 
means. The policy sued on contained a 
pro rata clause (Section 17) providing 
that if the insured should carry with an- 
other insurer other insurance covering 
the same loss without notice to the in- 
surer the latter should be liable only for 
such portion of the indemnity promised 
as the said indemnity bore to the total 
amount of like indemnities in all policies 
covering the loss 

The trial court (the federal district 
court for eastern Washington) held that 
there could not be an apportionment of 
a loss arising out of the death of a hu- 
man being, and declined to give effect 
to section 17 of the policy on the pro- 
rating basis 

The Circuit Court of Appeals is of a 
different opinion. It says: “The Wash- 
ington statute expressly authorizes the 
insertion of section 17 in the policy, and 
since it is not against public policy it is 
as binding upon the contracting parties 
as any other provision of the contract. 
The meaning of the section is plain, and 


we can see no good reason why it should 
not be enforced. This prorating provi- 
sion of the contract could easily have 
been avoided by the insured by simply 
giving notice of the existence of the 
other policy.” 

Judgment for the plaintiff was re- 
versed with instructions to enter judg- 
ment for the plaintiff limited to the pro 
rata amount of the policy as provided by 
clause 17 thereof. 

* * * 


Lung Collapse Compensable 


The collapse of one of a longshore- 
man’s lungs, brought on by very heavy 
work, is compensable even though partly 
due to pre-existing disease, the Court 
of Appeals, Ninth Circuit, has held in 
Pacific Employers Insurance Co. v. Pills- 
bury, 61 F. (2d) 101. The court held that 
the illness was brought on by the heavi- 
ness of the work. 

The insurance company argued that 
there was no accidental injury shown to 
be the result of external violence and 
that pre-existing disease contributing to 
the injury made the statute inapplicable. 
The court distinguished the cases sup- 
porting this contention as being on acci- 
dent insurance policies, where a different 
rule applied required by the express 
terms of the policies. It also held that 
a liberal interpretation was to be given 
the compensation acts. 

The employer, the court said, accepts 
the employe subject to physical disabili- 
ties which may make the latter more sus- 
ceptible to injury than would be a strong- 
er or more robust person; and the form- 
er may suffer an accidental injury where 
his more fortunately constituted fellow 
workman may suffer no injury at all. 

An “accidental injury” or “injury by 
accident” within the act is defined as 
“an unlooked for mishap or untoward 
event which was not expected or de- 
signed.” The work the stevedore was 
engaged upon when he complained of 
feeling “bad and hurt inside” was very 
heavy work, the stowing of case goods 
and sacks of seed. The court held that 
the evidence showed that the stevedore’s 
illness was brought on by strain due to 
this heavy work and that his injury and 
death were due to accident and sustained 


the award. 
*” + * 


Marks Inside Safe Are Enough 


The provision in a safe burglary pol- 
icy that there must be visible marks of 
violence on the exterior of a robbed safe 
in order that a claim may be recovered 
is not to be construed too strictly, ac- 
cording to the Texas Court of Civil Ap- 
peals in Blackwell v. Maryland Casualty, 
52 S. W. (2nd) 288. In this case there 
were no marks on the outside of the 
safe, but there was evidence of violence 
on the exterior of the smaller compart- 


ment doors behind which the articles 
stolen had been kept. 
* * * 
Cashing Insolvent Checks Not 
Embezzlement 


A bank cashier’s cashing of checks for 
insolvent corporations which had no de- 
posits in the bank and his making ex- 
cessive loans to them did not constitute 
“embezzlement” within his surety bond, 
limited to embezzlement and larceny, the 
Federal District Court for southern Ida- 
ho holds, in Thompson v. U. S. Fidelity 
& Guaranty Co., 3 F. Supp. 756. This 
was an action by the receiver of the 
Twin Falls National Bank on its cash- 
ier’s bond. 

The drawing by the cashier of $125 as 
advance on his salary was also held not 
embezzlement in the absence of evidence 
that he knew at the time of such with- 
drawal that the bank would be closed 


before the salary was earned. Demurrer 
to the complaint was therefore sustained. 
- <* @ 


Towage Clause Not Applicable 


The Ninth Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Universal Automobile Ins. Co. v. Noel, 
64 F. (2d) 916, holds that three trucks 
connected by chains with a steam shovel 
merely as a precaution against mishap, 
and all proceeding under their own 
power, signals being used to keep the 
cables connecting them slack, were not 
engaged in towing, nor maintained for 
towing, within the exception of a policy 
covering accidental collision or upset 
while “operated, maintained or used * * * 
for towing or propelling any trailer or 
vehicle.” 

While proceeding along the side of a 
canyon a stop was made to repair the 
motor of the leading truck. Half an hour 
afterwards they all fell over a bank into 
the canyon, being completely wrecked. 
The shovel was not fastened to the 
trucks at the time. Judgment for plain- 
tiff in the Federal District Court for 
eastern Washington was affirmed. 

* * * 


Unemployment Not Insured Against 


The Pennsylvania Superior Court holds, 
Yednick v. Hazle Brook Coal Co., 167 
Atl. 236, that when a claimant for com- 
pensation has said that he was able to 
do light work, although not the work 
in which he was injured, it is not the 
employer’s duty to show that the oppor- 
tunity to do such work could be obtained. 
The compensation act is not designed to 
afford insurance against unemployment, 
and the fact that work is not procurable 
does not prove that a man is not capable 
of performing it. It is the ability by 
which the question is determined. 

The court directed that the amount 
being paid the claimant for total disa- 
bility should be reduced to such a sum 
as would compensate for the partial dis- 
ability under which he was suffering un- 
less evidence should be produced show- 
ing that he, in consequence of his in- 
jury, could not procure any employment. 


* * * 


Errand Boy’s Claim Compensable 


The Iowa Supreme Court, in affirming 
an award by the industrial commission 
to Robert T. Petersen, an employe of 
the Corno Mills Co., holds that an in- 
jury received by a corporation’s office 
and errand boy while performing services 
for the corporation’s vice-president and 
general manager at the latter’s home 
with the corporation’s knowledge and 
consent and during its business hours, 
as the claimant’s predecessor had done 
for twenty-five years, was compensable 
as arising out of and in the course of 
the employment, the arrangement giving 
the general manager an opportunity to 
spend more time for the corporation. 

* * x 


Banker’s Knowledge of Own Dishon- 
esty Binds Bank 


The Pennsylvania Supreme Court, in 
an action by the state secretary of bank- 
ing in possession of the Dollar Title & 
Trust Co. of Sharon against the Conti- 
nental Casualty on a banker’s blanket 
bond, the application for which was made 
by the plaintiff’s secretary-treasurer, held 
that the statement in the application 
that the applicant had no knowledge of 
any dishonesty of its officers or em- 
ployes could only refer to knowledge of 
the executive officers, directors or stock- 
holders of the applicant (among the first 
of which was the secretary-treasurer) 
since the plaintiff, being a corporation, 
could not personally have any knowledge 
on the subject. 

The secretary-treasurer had himself 
been an embezzler from the corporation 
who, the court said, “of course knew he 
was an embezzler, yet was seeking to 
have defendant guarantee his fidelity. 
which, presumptively at least, it would 
not do if the fact of that embezzlement 
was disclosed.” 

The court reversed a 
plaintiff for $50,000. 


judgement for 


===—=—_—_—_—=:= 
SURETIES REPAY STATE 


Pennsylvania Situation Eased as Alm 

Entire Amount of Depository en 

Claims Are Met by Companies 

A year ago surety companies were an- 
athema to some Pennsylvania Newspa. 
pers because of their “deal” with Stat 
Treasurer Martin on depository bonds ‘ 
closed banks. But today the atmospher: 
has changed for the better as the com. 
panies, coming to an agreement with th 
state, have paid virtually the entir, 
amount of claims. This new attitude is 
reflected in the following editorial head. 
ed “As Good as Their Bond” which ap- 
peared recently in the Philadelphia 
Evening Ledger: 

“When banks were closing their doors 
and depositors were unable to get their 
money and the bonding companies which 
had given security for the payment oj 
the deposits of the state were hesitating 
about meeting the conditions of thei; 
bonds, it was asked in these columns 
whether such a bond was anything more 
than a scrap of paper? 

“Fortunately, the bonding companies 
have been proving that doubt of their 
good faith was without foundation. They 
have already paid to the State Treasury 
more than $6,000,000 in fulfillment of the 
conditions of their agreements. Less 
than $200,000 remains unpaid. The com- 
panies will be reimbursed from the pro- 
ceeds of the banks in the same propor- 
tion as that paid to the depositors 
Whatever loss there is falls upon them 
and not upon the taxpayers of the state 
The outcome is most satisfactory.” 





Extortion Attempted After 
Successful Court Verdict 


A successful verdict in the Madison 
Supreme Court in favor of the London 
Guarantee & Accident has led to an at- 
tempt to extort money from the attor- 
ney who represented the company. W. 
H. Scharbillig, as a result, is now under 
arrest charged with sending threatening 
letters to R. M. Trump, the attorney, 
seeking $6,000. This alleged extortion 
attempt grew out of an_ unsuccessful 
damage suit pressed by Scharbillig in 
1932 against the London Guarantee for 
which Trump was then attorney. The 
suit first brought an $8,200 verdict for 
Scharbillig which was reversed when the 
company appealed to the state supreme 
court. He apparently held a_ grudge 
against Trump because the law suit was 
won by the attorney. 


DISFIGUREMENT COMPENSABLE 





Large Scars on Workman’s Face as Re- 
sult of Explosion Held to Hurt His 
Chances of Re-employment 
Where disfigurement, resulting from 
an injury, is such that it interferes with 
the employe’s ability to secure other em- 
ployment, it is compensable within the 
meaning of the compensation act, the 
Kentucky Compensation Board has ruled 
in allowing compensation to Milton 
Prater from the Kentucky Gas Corp. 
Prater, as the result of burns suffered 
in an explosion, suffered several large 
scars upon his face which detracted 
greatly from his appearance. While 
conceding that perhaps this would not 
hurt his chances with the defendant 
company, the Compensation Board held 
that it would react against him in seek- 
ing other employment and should be 

compensated. 


NEW INDIANAPOLIS AGENCY 

The Acme Insurance Service, Inc., 0! 
Indianapolis has been incorporated to do 
a general agency business in casualty and 
fire lines. Its initial capital stock is 1, 
shares of no declared value. Incorpor- 
ators are G. J. Purcell, D. M. Purcell 
and O. W. Shafer. 


50% DROP IN RIOT PREMIUMS 
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Changed conditions and the increase 
public safety in Germany under the new 
regime have led to a “Union of Riot Un- 
derwriters” which has decided to reduce 
the premium rates for insurance against 
riot and civil commotion losses by 50%. 
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Elaborate Pittsburgh Chains F ound 
Gang Operateda* ‘Torture Chamber”’ 


Dramatic Capture of Eleven of Its Members Described to 


Claim Association by Major Cavanaugh; Have Pleaded 


Guilty to Fraud 


One of the features of the much- 
discussed address by Major William P. 
Cavanaugh, claim manager, National Bu- 
reau of Casualty & Surety Underwriters, 
before the International Claim Associa- 
ion in Atlantic City last week was his 
vivid description of the activities and 
capture of one of the elaborate 
claim fraud rings ever encountered by 
casualty companies. This gang, eleven 
members of whom have now pleaded 
ouilty to charges of fraud and conspir- 
acy, operated in half a dozen “hot spot” 
cities with Pittsburgh seemingly as head- 
quarters. Major Cavanaugh told how 
the capture of the gang followed a stir- 
chase which was cli- 
gun battle—then a 
cham- 


t 


most 


ring automobile 
furious 
raid on a torture 
ber where fake accident injuries were 
manufactured by the At the 
lineup of the conspirators at police head- 
eighty insurance ad- 
representing nearly 


maxed by 
midnight police 


dozens. 


quarters, he said, 
justers attended, 


every insurance carrier in Pittsburgh. 
Dapper Italian Gang Leader 


The confessed leader of the gang, 

Frank Gemellaro, alias “the Duke,” is a 
well educated, dapper Italian of 45, who 
could pose successfully as a lawyer and 
who was a licensed insurance broker, 
thoroughly acquainted with insurance 
claim procedure so that with carefully 
coached “victims” his cases were almost 
airtight up to the last two months. In- 
surance was sold, bought and paid for 
by him under a number of aliases. “Ac- 
cidents” were staged according to “the 
Duke’s” carefully laid plans, his cut on 
the takings being 50%. His word was 
law in intra-gang councils but to the 
police he would say nothing, except to 
admit participation in three frauds on 
which evidence is conclusive. 

The latest development is that “the 
Duke” has offered to bargain with au- 
thorities for a light sentence, according 
to the police. In return for clemency 
he said he would give information which 
would lead to a score or more captures. 
His evidence would clear up thefts not 
only in Pennsylvania, but would also in- 
volve Brooklyn, N. Y., doctors and law- 
yers, he declared. Brooklyn authorities 
were so interested in his story, they sent 
Assistant District Attorney Ralph K. 
Jacobs and a detective to investigate, 
accompanied by Thomas F. Harrigan, as- 
sistant claim manager of the National 
Bureau, who has been assisting Pitts- 
burgh police in clearing up the situation 
sincé the first news of the arrests. 


“House of Pain” Evidence 


It is intimated by the police that “the 
duke” may be the branch office manager 
of a nationally operated band of racke- 
teers who prey upon life, fire and cas- 
ualty companies alike with amazing suc- 
cess, 

His chief lieutenant, Sebastian (Steve) 
Oliveri, was caught with the rest, but 
later, when released on bail, attempted 
to flee Pittsburgh in the company of 
another unarrested member. Both were 
caught after a four mile automobile 
chase, intimidated by the gunfire of de- 
tectives, This catch netted the eleventh 
member of the gang. 

At the torture chamber which gang 
members called “the house of pain,” was 
found evidence of how the band con- 
ducted “the oil business” which is the 
Western. Pennsylvania name for the 


and Conspiracy 


claim racket. Accident “victims” 
each other with bare fists and 


blue 
were 
crude 
abrasions. 
blades added to the 
struments. 


marks. 
found which 
graters to 


Perforated strips of 
had been 
cause scratches 


list of torture 


Pittsburgh police say it is but a mat- 
ter of a few days before more members 
of the ring are arrested, and they expect 
similar action in other Pennsylvania and 


Ohio cities. 





G. R. ROCKWELL DEAD 
G. Roy Rockwell; insurance agent, 
wanda, Pa., 
in that community 
ness. 





beat 
sacks 
filled with oranges to create black and 
tin 
used as 
and 
Sandpaper, knives, and razor 
in- 


To- 
died last week in his home 
following a long ill- 


| 
| 
| 
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| eral 





Dole Doesn’t Include 
Paying Premiums 
The British Health Minister, in re- 


| ply to a question raised by the Gen- 
Council of the Trades Union 


| Congress, has stated that there is no 


| legal 


authority under which arrears 


| of health insurance contributions of 


unemployed persons and others can 


| be paid by public assistance authori- 


| ties. 


| could not ordinarily 


adds that the existence of 
insurance contributions 
be regarded as 
destitution, 


He 


arrears of 


an element of present 


| which alone Poor Law authorities are 


empowered to relieve. 
The General Council has 
mind that public assistance commit- 





had in | 


tees might provide for the payment | 
of these arrears in their assessments | 


and so prevent destitution later on. 
It has been pointed out by the coun- 
cil to trades councils that the pay- 
ment of national health insurance ar- 
rears may be a contributory cause of 
present destitution, and applicants to 
the committees should make clear 
what the amount of their liabilities 
is in this matter and see 


assessments. 





that it is | 
taken into account when arriving at 











Industrial Meeting 


(Continued from Page 29) 


ation of the medical phases of adminis- 
tration, was presided over by Dr. Samuel 
S. Graves. Papers presented were as 
follows: “Difference Between Backache 
Due to Trauma and That Due to Dis- 
ease,” N. S. Davis, M. D., assistant pro- 
fessor of medicine, Northwestern Uni- 
versity; “Physical Examination of 
Injured Back,” John D. Ellis, M. D., de- 
partment of surgery, Northwestern Uni- 
versity; “Congenital Anomalies and Ar- 
thritis as Contributing Causes in Injuries 
of the Spine,” Dr. Paul B. Magnuson, 
associate professor of surgery, North- 
western University: (a) “The Wedge 
Shaped Vertebra,” (b) “Some Distinc- 
tions Between Healed Fractures and 
Healed Vertebral Disease,” Dr. Hollis E 
Potter, president, Chicago Roentgen So- 
ciety; “Reduction of Disability by Fu- 
sion of Vertebrae after Back Injury,” 
Dr. C. R. G. Forrester, professor of trau- 
matic surgery, Loyola University ; “Short- 
ening. the Period of Disability After 
Fractures of the Spine,” Dr. Philip H. 
Kreuscher, president, Illinois State Med- 
ical Society; “Final Disposition of Back 
Injury Cases,” Dr. LeRoy P. Kuhn, chief 
surgeon, Lumbermen Mutual Casualty. 





ur nation-wide organization offers a 


character of service, in all its units, which 


will meet every standard of sound business 


practice and merit the approval of clients. 


Applications from responsible agents invited. 








Fidelity & Surety Bonds; 
Burglary; Robbery; Forg- 
ery; Plate Glass; Automo- 
bile; Owners, Landlords & 
Tenants; Elevator Liabil- 
ity; Contractors & Manu- 
facturers; Public Liability; 
Contractual Liability; Com- 
pensation; Owners & Ccn- 


tractors Protective Liabil- 
ity; Theatre Liability & 
Products Liability 
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Public Relations Are 
Dependent on Claims 

TALK OF CHARLES G. TAYLOR 


Ultra- Technical ‘Bolences Should Be 
Shunned, Metropolitan Life Vice- 


President Says 


How important it is for claim adjusters 
to be long-sighted and to refuse to take 
advantage of technical considerations for 
turning down claims unless the claim is 
clearly unjustified was pointed out by 
Charles G. Taylor, third vice-president 
of the Metropolitan Life, when he talked 
before the International Claim Associa- 
tion at Atlantic City last week, discuss- 
ing the effect of the claim division on 
the public relations of casualty com- 
panies. 

Mr. Taylor remarked that recent de- 
velopments in insurance supervision em- 
phasized his point. Policyholders are be- 
coming more and more prone to seek 
the assistance of Insurance Departments 
in connection with the settlement of 
claims. 

“Many of the Departments have or- 
ganized complaint bureaus for the spe- 
cific purpose of reviewing complaints of 
policyholders,” said Mr. Taylor. “It is 
very helpful in maintaining the good will 
of policyholders when our explanations 
satisfy the Insurance Departments, but 
the result is quite different when the 
review of the facts convinces Depart- 
ment officials that the complaint is jus- 
tified and that the claim should be paid. 

“Some may complain of the extension 
of the Insurance Departments activities 
into this field. Yet, if a fair review of 
the complaint results in the Depart- 
ment’s approval of the insurer’s action in 
the majority of cases submitted to them, 
it will be very helpful to the business. 
If it should stifle the activities of the 
negligible number of unworthy compa- 
nies, it will be helpful to all companies 
and policyholders generally. 

Test of Payable Claim 

“You and I know that it is the purpose 
of well managed companies today to pay 
in full every legitimate claim arising 
under their contracts and that the test 
of legitimacy is not whether a ground 
can be found to defeat a claim but 
whether the claim ought in common fair- 
ness to be paid. Yet we also know that 
despite this fact, much criticism of the 
business arises from those whose claims 
are rejected, or approved for a reduced 
amount. 

“Amidst the pressure of unfair claim- 
ants at the present time, I sympathize 
with you in your efforts to preserve the 
judicial attitude and to avoid that warped 
judgment which may ensue if we become 
too conscious of efforts of the un- 
scrupulous. 

“The good will of the insurance busi- 
ness is one of its most valuable assets, 
notwithstanding it does not appear in 
the balance sheet. That good will is also 
a national asset. It is a great respon- 
sibility to have a hand in preserving and 
enhancing that good will which will aid 
in spreading yet more widely the use of 
insurance of all kinds. The insured is 
interested primarily in two phases of his 
insurance—will the company be able to 
pay the claim when it becomes due and 
will it be willing to pay promptly and 
without cavil when the calamity occurs ? 
To the extent that we maintain and pre- 
serve the fullest confidence of the insur- 
ing public in the ability and the willing- 
ness of the insurer to pay when the con- 
tingency insured against occurs, will we 
aid in attaining the ideal of making in- 
surance 100% effective as a servant of 
the nation. 

Must Be Unbiased as Jurists 

“You must be as unbiased in your de- 
cisions as we expect our jurists to be 
and just as zealous to preserve the good 
name of your company as a.good judge 
maintain public regard for the 
honor and fairness of the court 


is to 


“In this latter respect, we may often 
have to surpass the jurist in zeal, for 











there are many people who have more 
difficulty in understanding the denial of 
a claim by an insurance company than 
they do in accepting without question 
the verdict of a court. Having reached 
the just decision, we should strive, if 
we disagree with the contention of the 
claimant, to present the reasons for our 
action so fully and intelligently that even 
a prejudiced person would be persuaded 
of the justice of our position. 

“It takes oftentimes only one case to 
stir up a lot of ill will or encourage 
troublesome activity. A company with 
an ultra-technical claim department may, 
in an effort to avoid payment of a claim 
concerning which there may have been 
some ground for doubt, seize upon an 
altogether new and strained construction 
of an unimportant clause in its policy 
to attempt to defeat the claim. Result 

a series of changes required by the In- 
surance Department in similar clauses in 
policies of other companies which had 
attempted no such construction, or per- 
haps an attempt at legislative cure far 
worse than the evil. Many objectionable 
legislative proposals may be traced to 
the influence of disappointed claimants. 

“The reliance solely upon purely tech- 
nical defenses without any additional 
reasons for questioning the claim is cal- 
culated to encourage misunderstanding 
and causes ill will. I am not unmindfu! 
of the fact that there are often cases in 
which you may be satisfied there is no 
liability, under which the facts have been 
so cleverly concealed by fraudulent 
claimants as to compel reliance upon 
some technical defense but that reliance 
should be only as a last resort in a case 
which you are satisfied is fraudulent. 

“Il have heard of claim men who took 
pride in their ability to make settlements 
tor reduced amounts. It is not the func- 
tion of the claim department of any 
worthy insurance company to defeat the 
rights of the claimant. 

“On the contrary, it is the function of 
that department to see that in the settle- 
ment of claims, the insured is granted 
the coverage which was intended and 
which should have been clearly stated 
by the company in the drafting of its 
policy contract. Strained constructions 
of the contract contrary to this prin- 
ciple for the purpose of defeating an 
honest claim are not helpful in building 
good will and should not be resorted to 
no matter what the apparent justifica- 
tion.” 





VIRGINIA UNEMPLOYMENT BILL 


Commission Studying Wisconsin and 
Ohio Insurance Plans in Drafting 
Measure For Next Year 
The Wisconsin and Ohio plans of in- 
surance against unemployment are being 
studied by the Virginia commission ap- 
pointed by Governor Pollard. The com- 
mission is to hold public hearings before 
adopting a plan which will be put in the 
form of a bill for submission to the gen- 
eral assembly at its next regular session 

in 1934. 

One of the plans studied provides for 
the establishment of unemployment re- 
serves by different industries or groups 
of industries as proposed under the Wis- 
consin law. Another calls for a direct 
system of insurance against unemploy- 
ment with contributions by employers 
and employes as advocated by the Ohio 
commission. A third plan combines the 
major features of both the Wisconsin and 
Ohio plans. 

John Stewart Bryan, Richmond news- 
paper publisher who is chairman of the 
commission, says that Frances Perkins, 
secretary of labor, has promised co-op- 
eration. 


1934 MEETING IN CHICAGO 
The Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference will hold its 1934 annual 
meeting at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, during the first part of June. 
This decision was reached at a recent 
meeting of its executive committee 
By unanimous vote of this committee 
the General Reinsurance and Michigan 
Life were admitted into conference mem- 
bership. 





Beha’s N. J. Talk 


(Continued from Page 29) 
77%. This was a reflection of the claim 
situation. 

He spoke of claim investigations in 
several sections of New Jersey. 

Co-operative Spirit Strengthened 

In concluding, Mr. Beha described in- 
surance as the stabilizer of all business. 
It absorbs the shocks and bumps of the 
uncertainty of life. However, in order 
to perform this service it must in itself 
be stable financially and _ progressive. 
The only way companies and agents can 
accomplish this is through cooperation. 
He went on: 

“The trying circumstances which we 
have been and still are passing through 
have strengthened the spirit of cooper- 
ation and mutual helpfulness. As I have 
already said there are, however, still 
great difficulties to be overcome. We 
are hoping that the operation of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act as it 
brings about the extensive development 
of cooperative activity in business gen- 
erally, may prove to be the incentive 
needed for the achievement of still bet- 
ter results in the casualty insurance 
business. 

“Just where present developments will 
lead us it is not my good fortune as yet 
to know, but I sincerely believe that so 
far as insurance is concerned most of 
the wasteful competition among agents 
and among companies now so detriment- 
al to business interests will be eliminat- 
ed. There may be fewer agents and 
fewer companies, but the services ren- 
dered by the business as a whole will be 
greater due to cooperative action taken 
voluntarily or otherwise.” 

. ° 

Marine Union 

(Continued from Page 28) 
failed. In those markets whose clauses 
were couched in rather liberal terms un- 
derwriters did not feel strong enough to 
impose an international, perhaps less fa- 
vorable, clause on the assured and bank- 
ers, while those markets which had suc- 
ceeded in securing more stringent terms 
were rather reluctant to give away con- 
cessions merely for the sake of uni- 
formity. 

The adoption after a long period of 
preparation of the revised Institute 
Clause has of late revived in some quar- 
ters the interest in the standardization 
of this policy condition, and steps have 
therefore been taken by the Union to 
facilitate the attainment of tangible re- 
sults. Any success depends, of course, 
on the markets chiefly concerned being 
favorably inclined towards such a meas- 
ure. The chief difficulty lies in that at 
present it can no longer be a question 
of framing a clause by international co- 
operation, for, apart from England, the 
Dutch and Norwegian markets, too, have 
a comparatively short time ago revised 
their respective national clauses inde- 
pendently, and it is easy to foresee that 
every one of these centres will desire to 
leave a text of such recent date undis- 
turbed. 

Mortgagee clause. During the year a 
request was put forward by the National 
3ank of Greece that insurance compan- 
ies should agree in certain circumstances 
to reimburse the bank in full as regards 
claims under cargo policies in which the 
bank was interested either as insured 
owner or mortgagee. With a view to 
securing concerted action, a lengthy cor- 
respondence was carried on between the 
Athens Underwriters Association, the In- 
stitute of London Underwriters and the 
International Union, and finally complete 
agreement was reached between the 
members of these bodies- interested in 
the business. 

The demands of the bank for an ex- 
cessively broad protection were unani- 
mously refused—as for instance the in- 
corporation of a clause providing that 
concealment or misrepresentation or a 
breach of warranties should not avoid 
the policy—while on the other hand un- 
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United States Fidelity & Guaranty 
with which is affiliated 


Fidelity & Guaranty Fire Corp, 
Home Offices: Baltimore, Md, | 











LEGAL NOTICE 








State of New York—Insurance Depart 
Albany 


1933 

I, George S. Van Schaick, Superintend, 
Insurance of the State of New York, h = 
tity pursuant to law, that the Pacific Mutual § 
Insurance Company of Los Angeles, Cali 
is duly licensed to transact the business of € 
ualty Insurance in this state and in its stat 
filed for the year ended December 31,4 
shows the following condition: 
Aggregate amount of admitted 

Assets $196,380,308) 
Aggregate amount of Liabilities 

(except Capital and Surplus) 

including reinsurance 
Amount of actual paid-up Capital 
Surplus over all liabilities 


182,514,84 
5,082,00 
8,783,46 

Amount of Income for the year 7,483,3 


Amount of Disbursements for the 
year 


7,072,33 


Big Bill 
(Continued from Page 15) 
York Hotel, took to the races Ralph 
Hartley, K.C., who is deputy attorn 
general of New Brunswick, and in cha 
of that Province’s Insurance Deps 
ment. Jointly they bought a $5 ticket ¢ 
the “daily double” and won upwards 
$050 between them. 


* 


25 Years at Drug & Chemical 


On September 8 William P. Lau com 
pleted twenty-five years of service 
superintendent of the Drug & Chemigl 
Club of New York, the majority 6f 
whose members are insurance mei 
When he joined the club John A. Me- 
Gean was president. Prior to comifil 
to the D. & C. Club he was identified i 
an executive capacity with the old Astor 
House on lower Broadway, New Yo 
and later was in charge of the Antleti 
in Colorado Springs. He was recei 
for the Carlings Restaurants, St. Pati 
from where he went to the New Yorum 
club. Mr. Lau is an officer of the Cl 
Managers’ and Hotel Managers’ Asso® 
ciation. 

* * 


Ye Boston and Old Colony Tea Patty 


The Boston and Old Colony will pl 
off an innovation in entertainment at tHe 
National Association of Insurance Agent} 
convention at the Drake Hotel whet} 
members of the convention who go @& 
the suite of those companies will be em 
tertained by a Boston tea party. Bostom 
beans and other New England culina Pi 
items will be on the menu. In thet 4 
vitations which the two companies Will 
send out the following paragraph is if 
cluded: ¢ 

“Wherein ye Bofton and Old Colony 
Infurance Companies will tranfport a bit) 
of olde Bofton Towne to Chicago, 10% 
ecther with fome quaint vet pleafing ctl 
toms of ve olde Bofton hofpitalitie, angy 
will provide a playce for receiving newey 
and olde friends attendine the annt 
convention of the National Association Of 
Insurance Agents. We, therefore, ufgey 
vou to repair to roome 240, Ye Hotel 
Drake, as our welcome gueft.” 


— 


derwriters made the concession of if* 
cluding barratry of the master or crew) 
among thé risks insured, in addition 
those covered by the British innocent] 
mortgagees clause. This incident serw 
to show that even though no_ binding 
agreement is contemplated the practi : 
of underwriters and their associations 0& 
consulting each other may bring about 
very happy results. 


(To Be Concluded) 
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Massachusetts Mutual 
Gold Rush 


Bac IN 1849 there was an historic Gold 
Rush in California. 


In 1933 Massachusetts Mutual “49ers” are en- 
gaging in a Gold Rush that extends throughout 


our country. 


The Company’s new and unique Direct Mail Plan 
is the “pick, shovel and pan” its prospectors are 
using to locate “pay dirt” and gather the glittering 
nuggets. 


Just another practical and potent sales help to 
aid Massachusetts Mutual representatives to 


attain greater success. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Organized 1851 
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RECURRENCE of 
GROWING PAINS— 


























From out of the devastating ravages of epidemics, wars, depres- 
sions and numerous other blights which have ridden rough-shod 
over great businesses through the years just passing, there is a very 
marked quickening of the pulse that throbs through the business 
of Life Insurance. It looks like our business is in the early stages 
of another attack of GROWING PAINS. We are feeling some of 
these pangs—and they are mighty pleasant. It is our earnest hope 
that they become deep-rooted and produce a bumper crop of 


policies. 


There is a fine kick that comes through participation in the 
production of the Gold Book. We welcome the opportunity of 
joining with other leaders of our business to make possible the dis- 


tribution of such a valuable publication. 


The Charles B. Knight Agency, Inc. 


CHARLES B. KNIGHT, President 
WALTER E. BARTON, Vice-President PAUL S. RANCK, Sec’y-Treas. 
225 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


Die UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE Company 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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ALEXANDER E. PATTERSON 


General Agent 


THE: PENN:-MUTUAL-: LIFE: INSURANCE:CO, 


120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
- CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE EFFECT OF INFLATION 






Upon the Sale of Life Insurance Should Prove of Value to the 
Life Underwriter in Selling Insurance, Especially Single 
Premiums and Annuities 


The following table is of figures gathered by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce: 
Purchasing Power 


Year of $1.00 
1920 meee $0.65 
I 80 teh bt 1.00 
i ries hntcce structed badethccsdecincs nasties 1.02 
I Sa ENN eS el De 1.16 
yes eee ee ene ee ee ae an Pe. 


Taking the 1926 dollar as the basis this table demonstrates 
an increased dollar value during period of depression and a 
decrease in purchasing power of the dollar in times of 
prosperity. 

Just as the cycles of prosperity and depression are reflected 
in fluctuating purchasing power of the dollar the changes 
in an individual's circumstances alter the value of the dollar 
to him. 


Irrespective of the value of the dollar, it takes on an 
added value with some people. The same dollar at the 
same time means a lot more to a widow than to the wife of 
a husband earning a good income. It means decidedly more 
to an old man who has outlived his earning power than to 
a youth whose best earning years are ahead. There is no 
way of measuring just how much more, but the difference 
is wide, even if we cannot accurately measure it. 


Bear in mind, too, that in purchasing Life Insurance 
which is simply buying money for future delivery—cash is 
not being paid in advance, but the principal sum wanted 
for oneself or one’s family is bought through paying in install- 
ments of 3% or 4%. These installments are paid over a 





Wadsworth Building 
57 William Street 


“The Ives & Myrick Agency” 


long period of years. Some may be paid in dollars of high 
purchasing power; others, in low valued dollars. 


For Life Insurance the policyholder paid a cheap dollar 
in 1920. He paid a higher purchasing power dollar in 1932, 
but the dollar was just as valuable to him in 1920 as in 1932. 
He probably did not think about the question at either time. 
What he has been thinking about, during the past three or 
four years, and it is the paramount, the outstanding, the 
most satisfactory thought, is that every dollar he put into 
Life Insurance in the past is safe. NHere’s one investment 
which has not depreciated at any time. Maybe he wishes 
he had placed all of his surplus in Life Insurance. 


The safety of Life Insurance has universally been recog- 
nized because of the many averaging factors effective in its 
operation. It is indisputable that here is a most important 
factor which tends to eliminate the risk from a man’s invest- 
ment program. Life insurance answers the question of what 
is a good property for a man to buy who is troubled by the 
changing value of the dollar. 


Life Insurance has served this country through all of its 
emergencies. It is the safest bedrock upon which our social 
and economic system, through individual saving and invest- 
ment, may stand. From the vantage point of that rock the 
insured finds himself unafraid of the future. It is his eco- 
nomic haven. 


Men and women who will study the importance and vari- 
ous phases of Life Insurance will be the larger producers of 
the future. We would like to invite persons of that type 
to join our staff. 


Julian S. Myrick 


Manager 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 


Telephone John 4 - 4800 
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THE NEW DEAL IS ESTABLISHED 








The American People Have Accepted It 








OUR ANSWER 
FULL SPEED AHEAD 








OUR LOCATION 


The Isle of Opportunity 


OUR COMPANY 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE 


OUR AGENCY 
Where a Welcome Always Awaits Life Underwriters 


CLIFFORD L. McMILLEN, General Agent 


Main Office—347 Madison Ave. 
Times Square Branch—1450 Broadway 
New York City 





CHARLES V. CROMWELL, 
Production Manager VAn. 3-5500 
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“THE PROOF OF THE PUDDING...” 


‘Tie Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company has long 
been known for its conservatism and sound underwriting. The 
policyholders’ interests have always been its paramount considera- 


tion. The Company’s motto “WE SERVE” is well merited. 


It is the constant endeavor of this Agency to live up to these 
traditions,—not only by faithfully serving the Company’s policy- 
holders and agents but also by conscientiously conserving the 
interests of agents of other Life Insurance Companies who entrust 


their surplus business to us. 


it 


General Agent. 





MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO.. 
CHASE NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, 

20 PINE STREET. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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LIFE INSURANCE 


The Riskless Investment 


THEODORE M. RIEHLE 


Life insurance stands firmly in place, durable and per- 
manent. It has adhered religiously to simple and element- 
ary truths, free from bombast. It has every attribute of a 
good investment. 

It has clung to the purchase of foundational securities 
and to the one fundamental safeguard of investment prin- 
ciples upon which all experts agree—diversification. Di- 
versification is the solid bedrock, financial principle and 
bulwark upon which life insurance companies operate. 
That is why life insurance triumphantly comes through 
wars, panics and pestilences at par. 

It has additional advantages of supervised safety and 
actuarial competitive restraint. It had to become, has been, 
and is scientific. Hence, it survives. No legal reserve life 
insurance company can fail except through gross misman- 
agement. 

Its enormous return in social benefits in trying years in 
and of itself is proof of its stability. It is involved in 
reason and emotion, one balancing the other. Its economics 
and philosophy are attuned. 

Alfred E. Smith describes life insurance as “a practical 
philosophy” and Chief Justice Hughes calls it “America’s 
one best bet.” 

The primary reasons for its durability are that it is 
based on average length of life and its fiscal operations are 
based on the riskless rate of money. 

The nation progresses at about 3/2 per cent. compound 
interest a year. Life insurance has never tried to beat the 
natural national rate of the country’s growth. 

The temptations of prosperity were withstood. The 
slaughter of depression years, therefore, is being repelled. 

Long experience has clearly proved that four per cent, 
for example, is much better than no income at all. 

To meet obligations, it never had to take any chances. 
It need not indulge in magic. 

Our business learned long ago the path to travel through 
the forest of “risks” of all kinds to reach safety, security 
and stability. It has paid attention to its own business. 
It has not indulged in careless investment practices. . 

It has a maximum cushion of riskless investments. That 
is why it is the riskless investment, and hence, stable. 

As President Coolidge said: “The stability of life insur- 
ance rests upon America.” Life insurance is the nation. 


Who believes life insurance is not stable, believes not in 
America and the dollar. Life insurance is a first mort- 
gage, a preferred lien on America. If such a mortgage 
and lien is not stable, then nothing is stable. 

The assets of life insurance companies are not phantom 
wealth. 


I do not believe the families, the businesses, and the 
reputation of this nation are going to the dogs. 

Life insurance properly says: “Speculate, if speculate 
you must, but in your own business. Invest in life insur- 
ance.” 

The stability of life insurance is better than it was thirty 
years ago and will be better still thirty years hence. 


We have not played in any games where the cards were 
stacked or the dice were loaded. Delusions and empty 
dreams may be for others. Our stability is a fact. 

Panacea artists must be met at every turn so they will 
not be able to inflict upon the nation their quack remedies, 
which means that life underwriters must stay mobilized 
with the sounder elements of the population. 


In the last analysis, the stability of life insurance is rep- 
resented in part by the high-spirited mental attitude and 
the red blood coursing through the veins of the life under- 
writers of America who are constantly on the firing line. 
This mental attitude in turn is injected, if you will, into 
the minds of the public. 


We can with safety always come back to the point 
that life insurance is the best investment under any and 
all conditions. 

Courage is a lifting force. Life yields to courage, and 
the world is on the side of courage. Let us continue to 
cultivate the habit of success; cross-examine our day 
dreams and remember that we cannot get something for 
nothing or wealth without labor. 

We cannot afford to be like General Sherman’s statue 
at 59th Street and 5th Avenue in New York, mounted 
and going nowhere. We, as life underwriters, must 
aggressively and enthusiastically give the word of com- 
mand and spread ever and evermore the doctrine that life 
insurance is financial poetry. 

The ultimates of life are faith, love and patriotism. 
Life insurance is intimately bound up with all. 

“It is the dawn, not the dusk!” 


RIEHLE AGENCY—EQUITABLE LIFE 
225 WEST 34th STREET 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Telephone: LAckawanna 4-4300 
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PRESIDENTS TELL What 


CONTROLLED CURRENCY 
Will MEAN to LIFE INSURANCE 


No one knows exactly what will happen to the value of the dollar in the 
next few months. It is only known that the Administration wants a controlled 
currency which will increase purchasing power and give relief to debtors. As to 
how this will be done the nation is in the dark. Assuming, therefore, that there 
will be control and possible devaluation of the dollar how will the life insurance 
agents of the country and the policyholders be affected? The Gold Book has 


asked a number of life insurance presidents for their views which are given 


herewith. 





Unit of Money Purchasing Power 
Leaves Insurance Link Undisturbed 


By George W. Smith, 
President, New England Mutual Life 


WV: are embarked on an eco- 
nomic adventure of profound 
importance. No one alone can 
change the countenance of depressed 
\merica, but the marked improve- 
ment in general business gives justi- 
fable confidence in an impressive 
turn for the better. The whole na- 
tion recognizes the necessity of 
popular co-operation to provide the 
proper setting for the most effective 
Governmental help. 

Regardless of variations in the 
value of money, neither inflation nor 
deflation of the currency has any 
real significance in life insurance. 
The premium dollar buys a definite 
number of insurance dollars, the re- 
lation between the premium and the 
insirance remaining unaffected by 
the purchasing power of the unit of 
money involved. On the other hand, 
the value of the insurance in terms 
of the commodities it will buy de- 
pends wholly on the value of the 
dollar as a medium of exchange at 
the time when the proceeds of the policy are paid to the beneficiary. 

During the history of this country many inflations and deflations 
have been experienced. It is probable that if an inflationary period is 
before us, it will not differ materially from the readjustment periods 
that life insurance has gone through in the past, and that we will come 
gradually to a new level of stabilization. 

As a nation we are eager to participate sanely and energetically 
‘oward achieving results helpful to all. Life insurance will continue to 
do its full share. , 


Blank & Stoller 
GEORGE W. SMITH 
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U. S. Economic Stabilization Will 
Add To Life Insurance Benefits 


By W. Howard Cox, 
President, Union Central Life 


N HIS book “The New Deal,” 
Stuart Chase tells the story of a 
thrifty German who bought a 
Twenty Year Endowment Policy. 
Throughout the years he skimped 
and saved, sacrified, in order to meet 
the premium payments. He kept 
his policy in force throughout the 
war, and throughout the readjust 
ment period that followed. Finally, 
the happy day arrived when his pol- 
icy matured and the company gave 
him a check for the face amount. 
But, meanwhile, as a result of ex- 
treme inflation, the mark had 
reached a point where it was worth 
practically nothing. The proceeds 
of the policy which had been main- 
tained at such a sacrifice, were suf- 
ficient only to buy the recipient a 
new straw hat. 
Any discussion of The New ; 
Deal involves the use of sgehtterns SQ _aeoaqQqQqQGVQQVQVqVqVqQqQQE 














as “rubber dollars,” “variable dol- 
lars,” “commodity dollars,” and 
“managed currency.” Lest a consid 
eration of these terms conjure up a picture of extreme inflation with re 
sultant cases similar to that of the German, let us hasten to explain that 
apparently the whole idea behind our present economic development is 
that of stabilization. We have been through a period of inflation where 
dollars became less valuable, and we have been through a period of 
depression where the value of the dollar increased mightily, and we have 
learned that, either way, such extremes work a hardship on the great 
mass of the people. 

Under the old economic order, commodity prices were ruled by 


W. HOWARD COX 
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supply and demand. Back in 1928, through over-extension of credit and 
through a continuation of war time wages, purchasing power was great 
and the demand almost exceeded the supply of commodities. Therefore, 
it took more dollars to buy a given commodity, and consequently, the 
value of an individual dollar was considerably lessened. 

But, beginning with 1930, curtailment of credit, decreased salaries, 
and unemployment reduced purchasing power to only a fraction of what 
it had been. 
the dollar began to be worth a great deal more in comparison. 


Obviously, some kind of a stabilizer is needed. 
(Continued on Page 111) 


years, 


Hesitation To Insure Is Illogical 


By William A. Law, 
President, Penn Mutual Life 


E ARE living in an era of 
fluctuating values and in a 


country which experiences continu- 
ous changes in market prices. Cer- 
tainly no corporation can guarantee 
the future relative purchasing power 
of the dollars it contracts to pay. 
Values, prices and appraisals con- 
tinually shift and change wherever 
there are active markets. If a pros- 
pective buyer of life insurance hesi- 
tates to act on account of the possi- 
bility of fluctuating dollar purchas- 
ing power he may with equal logic 
refuse to buy a suitable home, or a 
productive farm, or even a Govern- 
ment bond, each of which has been 
the subject of wide fluctuation in 
value during recent years. We have 
to take such risks in dollar purchas- 
ing power just as we incur the usual 
hazards of the weather, of the sea- 
sons, of the behavior of human be- 
ings and even of life itself. In fact 
each of these changing elements affects dollar and commodity values. 





WILLIAM A. LAW 


Will Bring Insurance Upturn 


By O. J. Arnold, 


President, Northwestern National 


N THE whole, it seems reason- 

able to believe that a moderate 
and “controlled” inflation may be 
expected to benefit the life insur- 
ance salesman far more than it can 
harm him. 

It is common knowledge that 
the public has retained faith in life 
insurance companies, throughout 
the depression, to a far greater de- 
gree than it has in any other finan- 
cial institution. Life insurance is 
therefore in a most advantageous 
position, as compared with other 
businesses, to take advantage of any 
situation which will increase the 
buying power of the nation. For 


this reason inflation should bring 
about an upturn in life insurance 
sales. 





On the other hand, in those in- 
stances where prospective buyers 
have not had confidence, and have 


O. J. ARNOLD 


Commodities began to accumulate, prices went down, and 
It isn’t 
much of a tribute to our foresight that industries should be operating at 
top speed for a few years, and then should lie dormant for a few more 
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been timid about entrusting their funds even to a life insurance company 
there will be a restoration of confidence, due to the increase in the valye 
of the assets held by life insurance companies which moderate inflation 
would bring about. This factor will also operate to the salesman’s 
advantage. j 
Men in the field are today meeting the objection in some instances 
that, with dollars destined to get cheaper, it is best to postpone the 
purchase of life insurance for the present and instead to take advantage 
of the opportunity to invest money where, it is hoped, it will yield 3 
quick and substantial return. The answer to this objection is that no 
man who is not adequately insured can afford to postpone buying life 
insurance unless he is willing to gamble for the highest of stakes— 
his family’s welfare ; for there is always the possibility that a year from 
now, or five years from now, death will interrupt his plans. 
(Continued on Page 111) 


This Is the Time To Buy Insurance 


By Charles F. Williams, 
President, Western & Southern Life 


NDER the New Deal, or the ™ 

National Industrial Recovery 
Act, during periods of inflation or 
deflation the business of life insur- 
ance will stand a microscopical anal 
ysis and will be found to have been 
built on a solid rock. When the 
dollar is inflated the life companies 
accept it at its current face value in 
payment of premiums due. When 
a claim is presented for a loss by 
death, annuity, endowment, monthly 
income, or for a disability, the bene 
ficiary will receive payment in full 
in national currency of accepted 
standard at time of payment. Pol- 
icyholders and beneficiaries are not 
alone protected by high class and 
conservative management of en 
trusted funds, but by most stringent 
laws in every state in the union, 
therefore beneficiaries are always 
safe regardless of the monetary sys- 
tem in vogue. 





CHARLES F. WILLIAMS 


There are, of course, perplexities which must be met when the 
world is upside down and when able advocates of the gold and silver 
standard representing the respective countries meet at an Economic 
Conference at London and cannot reach common ground upon which 
to form a working basis for the stabilization of the purchasable dollar. 
‘The dollar cannot go any lower. Prices are increasing all over the field 
of Industrialism, which, together with the silver background, causes 
the dollar to be highly inflated, but the life companies are maintaining 
the present scale of premium rates. The gold standard is away and 
the silver standard is here. This is the time to buy life insurance be- 
cause if in ten, fifteen or twenty years we are back on the gold standard, 
a person buying life insurance today will pay for it with the American 
dollar of today and payment on the policy will be made by the compa- 
nies with the American dollar of the future. 


ican people and make the restored con- 
fidence permanent. The slumbering na- 
tion has awakened. The public has been 
taught a severe lesson and will hence- 
forth look to life insurance for the build- 
ing up of their financial independence. 
Many industries will reorganize, install 
new leaders and will seek recapitaliza- 
tion. Life insurance will be used to pro- 
tect the new capital by corporation in- 
surance and the lives of the new lead- 
ers by business insurance. : 
None of us can tell with exactitude 
what is awaiting us when we reach the 
top of the hill but we do know what 
is taking place right now in the minds 
of all loyal Americans, and that is that 
we are headed positively towards better 
times, with earnestness and more unan- 
imity in the support of our government. 
All around us we see business rehabili- 
tation and new methods inaugurated. 
The rejuvenation will be of a strenuous 
(Continued on Page 109) 


Silver is used by almost half the pop- 
ulation of the civilized world, and it is 
to be expected that the silver producing 
nations would agitate for an increase in 
the price of the white metal. The mone- 
tary commission of the conference pre- 
pared a resolution which, if ratified by 
the interested countries, provides for an 
increased use of silver for small pieces 
of money. 

If companies should ever be affected 
by a fluctuating dollar or by none too 
liquid assets they will have ample facili- 
ties at their command to ease the situ- 
ation if such an action is deemed nec- 
essary. 


Future Position of Life Insurance 


We find newer methods are essential 
in present day business; we _ should 
therefore consolidate our forces and for- 
mulate a program to fit in with the in- 
creased purchasing power of the Amer- 
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HERMAN G. FRICKE: 


Former Stowaway, Now Country’s Leader 
In Number of Lives Written, Tells How 


He Locates Money for Premiums 


One of the biggest hits at the recent 
field convention of the Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life. in Milwaukee was made by a 
grey- -haired agent who jumgs into his 
automobile every morning at 8 o’clock— 
sometimes before that—and begins a 
journey to the farms of Nebraska within 
a radius of sixty-five miles from Omaha. 
His day’s work, however, starts before 
that as he arises every morning at 6:30 
o'clock, meets his secretary in his office 
at 7:30 o’clock, and in fifteen minutes 


has dictated his mail. He knows to 


what farm he is going as he maps out 
the itinerary the night before. 

The man in the automobile is Herman 
G. Fricke, America’s leading farm agent. 
Mr. Fricke not only consistently writes 
more farm lives than any man in this 
country, but for the twelve months end- 
ing June 30, 1933, he also led the North- 
western Mutual field forces, city as well 
as rural, in lives, and thus is president 
of the company’s Marathon Club. The 
number of persons he insured from June, 
932, to June, 1933, the company’s club 
year, was 178%. A remarkable achieve- 
ment when it is considered that the per- 
sons he insures belong to a class which 
has been constantly ballyhooed by the 
newspapers as the most “hard up crowd’ 
in America! 


Finds Who Can Pay the Premium 


With such a clientele to canvass how 
does Fricke do it? His clients are some- 
times persons whose property is so mort- 
gaged or who stagger under so many 
other debts that they couldn’t pay for 
$1,000 insurance let alone the laiger poli- 
cies which he writes, if they had to de- 
pend upon their own resources. 

Fricke has solved this situation by 
taking a page.from the Chinese in whom 
the strongest human feeling is family re- 
lationship. And he knows, as everybody 
in life insurance should know, that just 
because the head of the family may be 
broke does not mean that there is not 
a family tie-up some place with some per- 
son who has the interest of the family 
at heart and can pay the premiums. Or 
there may be someone outside of the 
family who wants to see it get along. 

The problem, then, is to find that in- 
terested person. In another part of this 
article Fricke relates some of the expe- 
riences he has had in soliciting families 
on farms which illustrate his methods. 
Agents in cities can read these experi- 
ences with profit to themselves. The 
experiences are often most agreeable to 
all concerned because they have some- 
times resulted in reconciliation of rela- 
tives who have lost track of each other, 
: _ have not had much recent con- 
act, 

How He Came to America 


To understand Fricke one must know 
is background as there are few more 
dramatic human interest stories in the 
business than his. He was a boy in 
Hanover, Germany, where his father was 


By Clarence Axman 


the burgomaster. Next door lived a po- 
liceman. When Fricke was 15 years old 
he got into a fist fight with this officer 
and won the fight, but even if he hadn't 
the fact that fisticuffs were exchanged 
with an officer of the law was lese 


ten cents a bushel, 
was the bank failures, 


Next came the terrible drought. 


more than ever before.” 





“The condition of the farmers was simply terrible,” 
“but I felt that for this terrible reason they needed me and the company 


say ‘Yes.’ Sometimes I got enough to 
eat; sometimes I didn’t, but I kept on 
going. Occasionally, I would catch a 
buggy ride. Finally, I went to a rail- 
road Y. M. C. A. and a representative 
of it got me a job.” 





Conditions Confronting Fricke 


In the past year or so the two principal counties outside of Omaha 
were hit especially severely by three misfortunes. 
of the depression where the farmer was asked to sell corn for from eight to 
wheat for about thirty cents, 
pound, with a rising tax rate to make an additional burden. 
in one of Mr. 
closed the doors and in the other only one, real small one being opened. 


The first was the stage 


hogs for two cents a 
The second 


Fricke’s counties every bank having 


said Mr. Fricke, 








majesty and in a fright the boy ran away 
from home; went to Hamburg, and 
stowed away on a cattle ship en-route to 
America. Arriving in this country he 
got off the ship without discovery, find- 
ing himself in a strange land, penniless, 
not knowing a word of the language. He 


That job was carrying a hod. After 
dinner he went to the Y. M. C. A. night 
school. Later, he entered the contract- 
ing business in a small way; managed to 
get along, and one lucky day he was 
solicited for a policy of $1,000. Fricke 
took more interest in the sale than he 





Herman G. Fricke 


started walking across the country, get- 
ting food handouts on the way. 


Became a Hod Carrier 


“T didn’t know a single English word,” 
he said to the writer. “Could not even 


Selling a Farmer 


did in the policy; saw immediately the 
possibilities of life insurance; and went 


into it enthusiastically. That was 20 
years ago. He works out of Omaha. 
Here is a description of some of 


Fricke’s cases: 





HERMAN G. FRICKE 


Case No. 1 


I called on a man, a renter on a farm, 
who has a wife and four children. He 
hadn’t a thing to sell on the market, 
his only source of income being a milk 
check which he received twice a month, 
ranging from $8 to $10 each. I wanted 
him to have insurance with the company 
on the Ordinary Life plan which called 
for a premium of $134.40. He wanted this 
insurance very badly, but hadn’t even 
the forty cents, let alone the $134 for 
the premium. 

In visiting with him and his wife and 
his children—all of us sitting in the y:z ird 
together—I_ learned that his wife’s 
grandfather lived in a little town not 
far from there—a man &6 years old who 
was rather well-to-do. I called on this 
old gentleman and after due pr: eparation 
in talks I asked him point-blank to give 


me his check for $134.40. I told him 
that this was not for me but for his 
granddaughter and great-grandchildren. 
I told him if he did give it to me, I 


take 


him deliver 


wanted to bring the policy to him, 
him in a machine and have 
it to his granddaughter and great-grand- 
children in person. He did that. He 
gave me the money which he had been 
keeping in a lean-to on the house where 
he lived, in cash, and when the policy 
came, with much ceremony he placed it 
in his pocket. At my suggestion, we 
stopped at the grocery store and loaded 
the machine full of groceries of all kinds 
and drove to the home of his grand- 
daughter. 
Delivering the Policy 

“It would have done your hearts good 
to have been present and to have seen 
the ceremony of the delivery of the in- 
surance,” said Mr. Fricke. “Very sol- 
emnly, after he had the whole family 
around, he unwrapped the policy and told 
them he was doing this for them. And 
before he was half through with it while 
he was talking, petting the policy, plac- 
ing much value on it, and unwrz apping 
the groceries, every member of the fam- 
ily, including himself, were in tears. 

“The old gentleman has since then in- 
formed me that he is responsible so long 
as he lives for the future premiums. 
Moreover, he has so changed his will, 
to which I was a witness, that the most 
needy of his relatives—and these are 
the most needy—in event of his death 
will receive considerably more of his 


estate than they formerly would have.” 
Case No. 2 
Out in the country lives a man whose 


about to lapse 
and two smaller 
The two grown boys 
are out working on separate farms a dis- 
tance away from the home place. The 
father did not have one cent toward the 
premium. Fricke told him that he was 
going to call on his two oldest bovs pro- 
viding he was not stopped. “I told him 
(Continued on Page 97) 


insurance for $5,000 was 
He has two grown boys 
children at home 
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“Serve The Agent!” 


It is solely a question of character of management. Whether an Agency 
is large or small has nothing whatever to do with the quality of the service it 
gives its members. The test of efficient management is, “Is there an adequate 
executive staff, and are the Agents dealt with as individuals instead of in the 
mass?” If there is perfect organization, with the various departments working 
together sympathetically and without waste of time or effort, and if the domi- 
nant motive of the management is, “Serve the Agent!” an Agency of no matter 
how large a size will be a working home of contentment and loyalty to all 
within its membership. The individual Agent will have adequate help in the 
preparation of unusual cases; there will be effective routine for getting the appli- 
cation through the works, and the Home Office, and back again for delivery; 
there will be care and promptness in dealing with needed changes of various 


kinds among the individual's clientele. 





All of this works profitably for the Agent. It helps him in getting new 


business, it brings him additional business, and it prevents the loss of business 


already on his cards. 


This is one of the country’s largest Agencies. We are proud of our repu- 
tation for “personalized service.” We keep an open mind and eye for better- 
ment in every part of our work, and no suggestions are more eagerly welcomed 
than those of the men and women whose welfare is our insistent concern. Our 
members constantly testify that they are served efficiently, adequately, sympa- 


thetically, personally. Not one of them is “lost in the crowd.” 





THE JOHN A. STEVENSON AGENCY 
THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Independence Square Philadelphia 
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THE LIFE COMPANY’S F 
MORTGAGE 


The sun of prosperity has broken 
through the clouds over the agricultural 
areas, has dispelled the gloom and 
brought a prevailing cheerful outlook. 
The rise in the price of farm products 
has wrought this change within the past 
few months. Crops raised last year and 
held over in large quantities have been 
sold at more than three-fold the returns 
that would have been realized at mid- 
winter prices and have enabled farm 
borrowers to pay taxes, delinquent in- 
terest, and, in some cases, to pay inter- 
est on their mortgage loans in advance. 
This has created a brisk demand for 
farm lands, not only from farmers but 
from other purchasers seeking safe in- 
vestments, culminating in actual sales of 
aconsiderable number of farms at prices 
well above the book values, and thus 
showing a profit to the companies. This 
isa startling change from the conditions 
which prevailed for a considerable time 
until within recent months. It is of spe- 
cial significance to the life insurance 
companies because of the investments 
that they have made in farm mortgage 
loans. 

Misleading Articles 


Much misunderstanding about the po- 
sition of life companies, as affected by 
this specific class of their investments, 
has been caused in the public mind by 
sensational newspaper reports and other 
publications containing articles based on 
a superficial view of the farm mortgage 
problem. The life insurance agent in 
particular should be in the position to 
vindicate his company’s selection of in- 
vestments on the basis of facts and not 
permit misconceptions regarding them to 
prevail. 

It is well to analyze the situation as a 
whole by classifying the various types of 
loans that have all been indiscriminately 
treated as a homogeneous lot under the 
title, “Farm Mortgage Loans.” 

The total farm mortgage debt in the 
United States has been commonly esti- 
mated as approximately nine billion dol- 
lars. This includes not only first mort- 
gage loans but loans secured by second 
mortgage and other junior liens held by 
vatious investors aside from the life in- 
surance companies. According to the 
most recent tabulations, individual lend- 
ets hold about three and a half billion, 
commercial banks and mortgage compan- 
les each hold about one billion, the “Fed- 
eral Land” and “Joint Stock Land” Banks 
have together approximately one and 
three-quarters billion, and the remainder, 
somewhat in excess of a billion and 
three-quarters—just about one-fifth of 
the total—is held by life insurance com- 
Panes. These are the choicest among 
this class of investments because under 
statutory provisions the life insurance 
company must hold a first lien as secur- 
ty for its investment, and is limited in 
the amount that may be loaned upon 
teal estate, usually not to exceed 50% 
of the appraised value. These apprais- 
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als are not made on inflated or boom 
prices but on conservative values based 
on the permanent productive capacity of 
the property. 


Wise Selection 


Furthermore, the life companies have 
made a very careful selection of the lo- 
calities in which their loans are made, 
determining their choice upon fertility of 
the land, climatic conditions which favor 
regularity of crop production, and prin- 
cipally in settled areas where living con- 
ditions are most attractive and the con- 
venience of transportation best assured. 
The latest available aggregates indicate 
that 60% of all farm mortgage loans held 
by life companies are placed on farm 
properties located in the states of Iowa, 
Illinois, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska and 
Minnesota. In the State of Iowa alone 
the life companies have approximately 
one-fourth of the aggregate of farm 
loans. The reason for this apparent con- 
gestion in restricted areas is that they 
are, in fact, not only the most fertile but 
most steadily productive localities. Ex- 
perience of the past few years shows 
that this selection is wise because the 
life companies have had the best results 
in the localities where their volume of 
farm loans is the greatest. 

The rate of interest upon these first 
liens is naturally lower than that charged 
by the lenders who accept second mort- 
gage and other junior liens. As in prac- 
tically all investments, the rate of return 
usually rises with the risk incurred, so 
that the life companies have made their 
loans with a view to safety rather than 
large returns. Their farm mortgage loans 
are, therefore, far superior to the aver- 
age of this class of investment, which 
has been so indiscriminately dealt with 
in forming public opinion. 


Fair Treatment of Farmers 


It must be admitted that the low prices 
of farm products which obtained during 
the past winter meant abnormally low 
incomes even for the best farmers, but 
even during this temporary crisis the 
vast majority of the farmers who had 
borrowed from the life insurance com- 
panies were able to retain their farms 
and to have a decent living and carry 
on, hoping for improved conditions which 
have now been realized. Although there 
has been discouragement over low prices, 
there has been no want and no suffering 
in the fertile agricultural areas. The life 
companies have practically all dealt with 
their borrowers in the same manner. 
They have been lenient with farmers to 
the extent of granting extensions of time 
for the payment of interest, encouraging 
the retention of crops for better prices 
rather than to sacrifice them at destruc- 
tively low prices. This caused items to 
be carried as delinquent interest in com- 
pany statements which has been suspect- 
ed as a bad sign. On the contrary, it has 
resulted in the realization of large profits 
to the farmers and their increased ability 
to meet obligations. The life companies 
have wisely considered their own welfare 
to be linked with the welfare of their 
borrowers and recent trends have vindi- 
cated this course of action and produced 
a very cordial feeling on the part of farm 
borrowers toward the life insurance com- 


panies in general, which has been mani- 
fest in legislative bodies in the agricul- 
tural states. 

Considering the choice character of the 
life companies’ farm loans, why should 
they have acquired any of the proper- 
ties? Naturally, there is a marked dif- 
ference in the amount of indebtedness 
incurred by different farmers, which is 
indicated by the large volume of second 
and other junior liens in addition and 
subject to the first mortgage liens. Al- 
though the life insurance company has 
a first lien, there are cases in which 
their borrowers have been able to pro- 
cure additional loans from other invest- 
ors, and it is these overburdened cases 
which have encountered the difficulties 
and have been the basis of dire accounts 
so widely published about the farmers’ 
situation and in some cases sensationaily 
exaggerated articles relating to uprisings. 
As a matter of fact, there are cases in 
which the total amount borrowed was 
from three to four times the amount 
which had been loaned by the life com- 
pany—a burden of debt which would not 
have been justified except on inflated 
values. As a matter of course, these bor- 
rowers were being pressed by the junior 
lien holders. Being unable to meet all 
their obligations, these farmers were de- 
prived of ownership. However, in such 
instances the life company, holding a 
first lien and to protect its interests, took 
possession of the property under due 
process of law, and as a rule retained 
the original owners as tenants, thus giv- 
ing them an opportunity to recover their 
homes as they now have an ambition 
to do under improved conditions. 


Origin of Radically Inspired Discontent 

It should be understood that the hold- 
er of a first lien has a prior right to pay- 
ment, both of principal and interest, and 
comes in ahead of all other creditors. 
This accounts for the fact that the life 
companies have acquired farm proper- 
ties, not because their own loans were 
excessive, but because of additional debts 
owing other lenders. These other lend- 
ers are the ones who have suffered loss 
and naturally have been harsh in their 
treatment of borrowers, often forcing 
sales of crops and livestock at ruinous 
prices and creating situations which in a 
few restricted localities favored radical 
leadership in stirring up discontent. 
These disturbances, which have been so 
widely advertised, have involved less than 
one-tenth of 1% of the farmers in the 
State of Iowa. 

The results which life companies have 
obtained in the forced ownership of prop- 
erties acquired under the conditions 
above described is a confirmation of the 
conservative basis on which their loans 
were made. These properties, being of 
the choicest character, have always been 
in great demand by tenants, and as a 
rule the life companies have given the 
former owners preference. Actual ex- 
perience in one company makes possible 
the statement that, having held the crops 
produced last year for better prices which 
have recently prevailed, the actual re- 
turn to the company in rental is 474% 
of the total book value of the farms. In 
individual cases the rate of return is in 
excess of 10% after deducting taxes and 
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cost of operation, and if the trend of 
prices continues it is probable that the 
rate of return for 1933 will be greater 
than for 1932. A specific case is that 
of 160 acres of wheat which in the month 
of July produced an average of 30 bush- 
els an acre. This was sold at the ship- 
ping point at 83 cents a bushel. The 
tenant, under his lease, received three- 
fifths and the company two-fifths of the 
crops as rental. This produced for the 
company an average of $9.96 per acre, 
and after deducting taxes left approxi- 
mately $8.20 per acre profit. an excellent 
return on property which is valued on 
the books at less than $80 an acre. Ac- 
count must be taken of the fact that this 
is a better result than the average ob- 
tained upon farm properties, but it is 
an illustration of the quality of the 
properties on which life companies have 
made their loans. The difficulty with 
most discussions on this subject of re- 
turns on farms is that they deal in av- 
erages and take no account of the dif- 
ference between the choice properties 
and those that are least desirable, and 
therefore the value of assets of the life 
companies is frequently misjudged. This 
applies to all kinds of investments as 
well as to real estate. 
Look to Long Term Results 

Present day trends, which have creat- 
ed a cheerful outlook, prove how impor- 
tant it is not to be misled by temporary 


conditions. Life insurance companies 
make their investments with a view to 
long term results. They do not pur- 


chase investments for speculation nor re- 
ly upon speculative profits but base the 
value of the investment upon its normal 
rate of return over a long period. Tem- 
porary fluctuations in values, therefore, 
should not be a factor in estimating the 
soundness of life companies’ investments, 
particularly because the life company is 
in a position to hold its properties for a 
favorable return and can avoid loss that 
would be occasioned by sacrifice of any 
of its assets at forced sale prices. The 
recent revival of farm prices is not an 
unusual event in the history of agri 
culture. The life company executive, as 
an investor, has this in mind and has 
therefore been, as a result of many vears 
of experience, confident that fertile land, 
because it is essential to human need, has 
the most permanent value on which to 
base long term investments. 
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INSURANCE and 


OCIAL TRENDS 


To Make Presentation of Insurance a Practicable, Not a Theoretical Service, Agents Should 
Familiarize Themselves With the Important Social Facts With Reference 


to Any Family They Approach 


By Frank L. Jones 


Vice-President, Equitable Life Assurance Society 


“The fundamental principles are that 
social problems are products of change, 
and that social changes are interrelated. 
Hence, a change in one part of the social 
structure will affect other parts connected 
with it. But the effects do not always 
follow immediately—an induced change 
may lag years behind the original precipi- 
tating change These varying delays 
among correlated changes often mean mal- 
adjustment. The means of social control 
is social discovery and the wider adoption 
of new knowledge.” 

This striking statement 
report of ex-President 
search Committee on 


is from the 
Hoover’s  Re- 
Social Trends. 


number of homes broken by separation 
or divorce was about equal to the num- 
ber broken by death; in 1930 two homes 
were broken by separation or divorce to 
every one broken by death. A state- 
ment of that kind is really shocking to 
a life insurance man who, in his daily 
contact with families, is endeavoring to 
deliver insurance protection to maintain 
the solidarity of the family in the event 
of the death of either the father or the 
mother. 
Trend Towards Dispersion of the Family 
Another weakening of the family, par- 
ticularly in cities, has been due to its 
decline as an economic group. With the 
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Pineridge Country Club, Purchase, N. Y., Another Private House 
Which Has Been Turned Into a Golf Club 


That report is printed by the McGraw- 
Hill Co. in two large volumes, under the 
title of “Recent Social Trends.” The 
library of every life insurance company 
should have these volumes as sources of 
authoritative information on those social 
movements which are of profound sig- 
nificance to life insurance. 

A life insurance company is essentially 
a social institution though its multiplied 
transactions seem to be more largely of 
a financial nature. When we think of 
the problems to the solution of which 
life insurance contributes so greatly, we 
are led to think of it as one of the most 
important of America’s social institutions 
—the problems of dependency, of em- 
ployment relations, of old-age security, 
of.family solidarity, of education, and 
even those of thrift, saving and invest- 


ment, 
The Family 


The weakening of the family may be 
known simply by general observation. 
owever, the statistical reports on vari- 
ous phases of family life are not only 
definite proof of that weakening but 
Significant of the changes which are im- 
portant to all social institutions, includ- 
ing that of life insurance. The percent- 


age of homes broken by divorce, annul- 
ment or separation has increased from 


In 1900 the 


67 in 1900 to 98 in 1930. 


small apartment, the increasing use of 
power from utilities and the lack of gar- 
dens and live stock, there is little use 
for the physical powér in a home that 
once required some contributions from 
each member in order to maintain the 
home as an economic unit. There is a 


‘dispersion of the family, rather than a 


concentration of it. There has been a 
concurrent development of outside inter- 
ests in country and seaside clubs; in 
travel—particularly motoring; in the de- 
velopment of social institutions; in large 
increases in attendance in schools, nota- 
bly in colleges, where youth has been 
sent in thousands of cases to put in the 
time because there is nothing else to do. 

No greater social good can be achieved 
than that of maintaining a well organized 
family. The very instincts of life, in- 
cluding even that of lower animals, is 
stronger in the sense of parenthood than 
in any other instinct, save only that of 
self-defense. It is well known to all 
socially minded people that the proper 
training of a child in a well regulated 
home outweighs in social significance the 
other training he gets in such matters 
as obedience, motivation, respect for au- 
thority and even education.. An increas- 
ing number of homes provide no early 
occupational training. A very large num- 
ber of homes have no children at all 
and, thus, there is a strong pull for out- 
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side occupational life upon both husband 


and wife. Where there is only one 
child, as is so often the case, there is 
a definite limit to the services of life 
insurance for protective purposes. In 
cases where there are no children and 
consequent dual occupations of husband 
and wife, there is a very great lessen- 
ing of the need of life insurance for 
protection. In those cases, both husband 
and wife are concerned about upper age 
support with as much emphasis for that 
need upon one member of the family as 
upon the other. When a family is ap- 
proached by a life insurance agent to 
provide protection for family solidarity 
and is conscious of the fact that his 
program is based upon lack of solidarity 
through death and that this is less likely 
to happen than that the family will be 
disrupted by separation, he must nec- 
essarily be undecided as to the applica- 
bility of family solidarity as an argu- 
ment for the purchase of life insurance. 
It is important, therefore, that a life 
insurance company should consider what 
arguments for the purchase of life in- 
surance are really valid. Even on a per- 
centage basis, it is certainly important 
that an agent who is attempting to sell 
the services of his company should famil- 
tarize himself with the important social 
facts with reference to any family he ap- 
proaches, else he may be presenting only 
a theoretical service and not a practicable 
or a usable one. 


Population 

Life insurance projects itself largely 
from the behavior of people with refer- 
ences to births, deaths, the span of life, 
the unity of the family and the general 
moral and financial habits of people. All 
of these behaviors are ably discussed in 
the committee’s report on “Recent So- 
cial Trends.” 

From such sources as the United 
States census and from special studies 
of population trends we are shown that 
there is growth toward an older popu- 
lation with a decline in the percentage 
of persons under age 20. The reasons 
for this are found in restricted immigra- 
tion and in the fact that births have 

(Continued on Page 95) 
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The TERMINOLOGY of ECONOMICS 


By Paul F. Nash 


Many economic terms which are receiving wide usage in the daily press 
were until recently of interest mainly to students of the subject. Since most 
of the economic steps which have been or may be taken at Washington will 
vitally affect American business, economics is now interesting tens of thou- 
sands of people. The Gold Book has asked me to give a practical definition 
of some of the technical terms used by economists—the terminology—so that 
the average insurance man may be able to follow more clearly the trend of 
discussion as it confronts him when he picks up his daily paper. 


Gold Content of the Dollar 


The Gold Standard Act of 1900 pro- 
vided for a gold dollar containing 23.22 
crains of pure gold. This is known as 
the gold content of the dollar. Mr. 
Roosevelt now has the power to cut this 
gold content as much as 50% if he so 
desires. This would mean that our gold 
reserve could constitute a backing for 
twice as many dollars as at present. It 
is largely because of this potential power 
that the dollar measured in terms of for- 
eign currencies has fallen so sharply in 
recent months. 


Foreign Exchange 


In order for trade to take place be- 
tween nations having different currencies 
it is necessary that the currency of one 
be accepted at some fixed ratio in terms 
of the others. For example, for many 
years the English pound was worth $4.86 
in American money. Over a period of 
time a given country’s currency tends 
to have an exchange value in terms of 


other countries’ currency in relation to 
its ability to settle international balances 
in gold. Temporarily, willingness as well 
as ability is a factor, but it is likely that 
when the present depression is over the 
nations of the world will again fall back 
on this same gold basis. The fixed ratios 
which prevailed for many years before 
the war, however, may be changed in 
accordance with the changed economic 
status of the various countries. 


International Balances 


Closely tied up with foreign exchange 
are international balances of trade. In 
order to keep its currency on a parity 
with those of other nations a given coun- 
try must export as much as it imports 
or pay the difference in gold. The 
United States, for example, normally has 
an excess of exports over imports, but 
particularly since the war many Euro- 
pean nations have had difficulty in keep- 
ing what is known as a “favorable” bal- 
ance of trade. Not only tangible goods 
alone may be figured in determining this 
balance, but services, such as insurance 
Premiums, immigrant remittances to the 
old country, and interest charges. This 
's well illustrated by England, which has 
been able to keep a favorable balance of 


trade during the past quarter of a cen-. 


tury mainly because of her position as 
an international banker and because of 
ier extensive shipping and world-wide 
surance business. Naturally also. a 
country which is a gold producer finds it 
fasier to keep her foreign exchange at 
par than one which is not, This helps 
Canada and South Africa. 


Paper Currency 


_Paper, or fiat currency, refers to a 
“Wrrency with no metallic backing. Our 


Civil War greenbacks, for example, are 
merely a promise on the part of the 
United States to pay, and have no back- 
ing of gold or silver. Mr. Roosevelt, 
among his recently acquired powers, has 
authority to issue a large amount of ad- 
ditional greenback currency if he sees fit. 


Tariffs 


Tariffs are import duties. They are 
designed either to afford revenue or to 
protect home industry by artificially rais- 
ing the price of foreign goods above cor- 
responding products of domestic origin, 
and have been employed for many years 
by most countries of the world. They 
are sometimes referred to as tariff walls 
or tariff barriers, and it is largely be- 
cause of their present use to a marked 
degree that the term “economic warfare” 
has become common. Within the last 
few weeks France, for example, has in- 
creased her import duties on many ar- 
ticles which are normally imported from 
the United States so tremendously that 
the practical result will be to shut off 
almost completely this movement of 
goods, while French manufacturers sup- 
ply the home market. 

Whereas in the last year or two most 
countries have been content to base tar- 
iffs on the import value of goods, the 
almost world-wide depreciation of cur- 
rencies in foreign exchange has in effect 
abrogated the protection intended in 
many cases. In order to restore protec- 
tion, a number of countries have adopted 
quota systems, whereby the physical vol- 
ume of goods that may enter is limited. 
Thus, no matter how much an exporting 
country’s currency might fall in foreign 
exchange with a consequent lowering of 
the imported articles’ prices, the import- 
ing country would not be flooded with 
foreign goods. 


Bi-Metallism 


\fter lying dormant as a topic of live 
interest for over a quarter of a century, 
the subject of bi-metallism is again 
prominent, largely because of the efforts 
of those Western Senators whose con- 
stituents are interested in silver pro- 
duction. It involves having a base of 
gold and silver for a monetary system 
rather than gold or silver alone. The 
gold and silver would be used in a fixed 
mint ratio one to the other. In Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan’s time the cry was 
for silver in the ratio of 16 to 1l—in 
other words, 16 ounces of silver was to 
be equal in value to one ounce of gold. 
Since the present open market price ra- 
tio of gold to silver is more than 70 to 
1, it can be seen that should bi-metal- 
lism be adopted with anything like a ra- 
tio of 16 to 1, the price of silver would 
advance enormously in terms of gold. 


Open Market Operations 


One of the intentions of the founders 
of the Federal Reserve System was to 
give that group some control over price 
movements of commodities. An impor- 
tant provision along these lines permits 
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manager of the Hudson Motor Car | 
Co., and secretary-treasurer of the | 
Investment Research Corporation. He | 
is also economist for Lawrence Stern 
& Co., a Chicago bond house. 





the System to buy or sell Government 
s curities (open market operations). By 
doing this it is able to increase or de- 
crease the amount of credit available 
for leading banks. Mr. Roosevelt now 
has the power to increase bank credit 
tremendously through his authority to 
have the Federal Reseerve System pur- 
chase up to three billion dollars’ worth 
of Government securities. 


Gold Standard 


There is probably no subject that has 
come from deep obscurity to front page 
prominence in so short a period of time. 
Two years ago the average well in- 
formed business man had no concep- 
tion of its meaning and discussions were 
mainly limited to academic circles. As a 
matter of fact, even among economists 
there is no exact definition. Countries 
which claim to be on the gold standard, 
however, should in general conform to 
the following: 

(a) They must be willing to buy and 
sell gold in unlimited quantities to 
any one who offers. 

(b) They. must permit unrestricted 
export and import of the metal 

(c) Gold coin must be allowed to cir- 
culate freely within the country 

At this time the United States, by 
the above criterion, is almost complete- 
ly off the gold standard. The Govern- 
ment still continues to buy gold at 
$20.67 an ounce, but will not sell it. 


(Continued on Page 33) 
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UNDERWRITING RECOVERY 


Premium Receipts of the World’s Largest Life 
Insurance Agency in the First 6 Months . . 


$1,165,399 AHEAD 
* 

















Life insurance premiums paid to The Edward A. Woods Co. during 
the first six months of 1933, exceeded those of the same period last 


year by $1,165,399. 


TO TATE 


Since January first $10,646,565 in cash has been paid to this com- 
pany for regular Equitable Life Insurance . . . Annuities and 
Pensions . . . Group Life Insurance . . . Group Annuities .. . 


Group Accident and Health Insurance . . . Group Pensions. 


Every month in 1933 has surpassed the month preceding. June 


sales were the largest of any month since June 1926. 


THE EDWARD A. WOODS CO. 


. M. DUFF, PRESIDENT 
General Agent, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U. S. 
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W omen In Stevenson Agency Find Insurance 


Most SATISFACTORY of CAREERS 
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By Carroll Frey 





John A. Stevenson and five leading women of the Stevenson Agency of the Penn Mutual Life. Left to right: Naomi R. 
S. Allen, Caroline E. Owens, Sophia W. Bliven with John A. Stevenson; Leonora E. Olsen, Bertha S. Ehlers. 


The John A. Stevenson Agency in the 
home office of the Penn Mutual Life,— 
one of the great agencies of the country, 
producing well over thirty millions an- 
nually—is having a particularly inter- 
esting experience with women producers. 
The spotlight of that experience, of 
course, is on the agency’s well-known 
women’s unit under the management of 
Sophia W. Bliven, a group now in its 
fourth year and operating with some 
sixty agents. But while all the agents 
of that unit are women, there are others 
of the fifteen units of the agency which 
have some women members. One of 
these women has been with the agency 
more than thirty years, several for 
longer than ten years. 

Career of Miss Bliven 

Miss Bliven’s women’s unit of the 
John A. Stevenson Agency started three 
years ago from scratch. During its first 
year it paid for a trifle less than a mil- 
lion. In its third year (its second full 
year) it paid for $2,565,000. Says Mr. 
Stevenson, “In my judgment this wom- 
en’s agency is a distinct success for two 
tundamental reasons. First, it is man- 
aged by a very capable woman who has 
been delegated the responsibility and 
the corresponding authority to manage 
it, and second, although fundamentally 
part of the general agency, it is actually 
distinct from it and separate from it in 
location.” (Its offices are on a different 
floor from the rest of the general 
agency.) 

_ Manager Sophia W. Bliven has been 
in the life insurance business since 1925. 
She started as an agent for the Union 
Central in Akron, Ohio, and two years 


later moved to Philadelphia, continuing 
with the same company. A year later 
she became manager of the service de- 
partment in Philadelphia for the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual. In April of 1930 she 
started her present work for the Penn 
Mutual. Before her Akron job she had 
taught school for two years, had been 
secretary to the head of the department 
of music at Cornell for eight years, and 
for two years had a church executive 
secretarial position. 

There are twenty-nine full-time quali- 
fied women agents in the Bliven unit and 
twenty-one part-time, and enough in 
training to bring the number up to sixty. 
These were recruited from _ various 
sources. A few were friends whom the 
women agents brought in themselves. A 
number of them were sent to Miss 
Bliven by men who are agents for the 
Penn Mutual or for other companies. 
The others were brought in for the most 
part by Miss Bliven herself as a result 
of her activities in women’s clubs where 
she often makes addresses on the sub- 
ject of women in life insurance. Some 
were previously in business or teaching, 
but at the present time most of the re- 
cruits are married women who came into 
business usually because their own in- 
comes or the family incomes had been 
cut down by the casualties of the de- 
pression. 

Depression Turned Thoughts of Many 
Women Toward Life Insurance 


“There is no question,” says Miss 
Bliven, “that the business upheaval of 
the past three years has brought to life 
insurance a very fine, high type, group 
of women. It is true that certain of 
these women came into the business sim- 
ply because they were out of work and 
couldn’t get anything else to do; such 
women have not been particularly sat- 
isfactory, and have not had the stamina 
to stand. On the other hand, the ma- 
jority have either suffered greatly de- 


pleted incomes, and have had no busi- 
ness training, or have seen opportunities 
in their own field growing less. These 
have turned to a field which they feel, 
after very serious consideration on their 
own parts, to have unlimited opportunity 
for a business of their own, income in 
proportion to their desires, and a job 
for all of life. And so on the whole the 
women who have come into the business 
have come with a firm determination to 
make good; and it is these women who 
form the backbone of the women’s end 
of the life insurance business.” 

Of the women of the agency, one was 
a former cashier of an agency office in 
another city. One was an assistant trust 
officer for a large bank in Philadelphia, 
and couldn’t see enough opportunity for 
growth there, but did see that her ex- 
perience, especially in life insurance 
trusts and in inheritance taxes, would be 
very valuable to her in insurance work. 
One woman had been the confidential 
secretary to a big business man for many 
years, had retired, and under the new 
conditions had found her income insuf- 
ficient. One woman was formerly a di- 
rector of music for public schools; she 
felt that she had gone as far as she 
could, and was still ambitious. One 
woman was in the advertising business. 
Two were former Y. W. C. A. workers. 
One was a personnel manager of a de- 
partment store. Several others held sec- 
retarial jobs. 

The Bliven women sell about 80% of 
their business to women. 


Purchasing Agents of Nation 


Miss Bliven argues that “women are 
the purchasing agents of the nation. 
They spend, or direct the spending of 
ninety-five cents of every dollar in the 
American pay envelope. Women in- 
herit under 70% of the wills drawn by 
men and 64% of those drawn by other 
women. Women receive the bulk of all 
life insurance,—and how this field of pros- 
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pects is overlooked by the men. They 
own, according to a recent article in 
Printer’s Ink, over 50% of the stock of 
the A. T. & T., and from 3% to 55% 
in some 26 other corporations listed in 
this article. Here then is a vast field 
open to women underwriters. It is my 
sincere belief that the best business of 
the future for women will come from 
these sources, hence our centering on 
the problems of women. 

Different Types of Women Agents 

In order to gain some insight into 
the success of the women of the Steven- 
son Agency we can briefly sketch four 
of them, of four quite different types, 
two of these members of the Women’s 
unit, and two who are in the agency 
but associated with units most of whose 
members are men. _Of these four women 
agents, two specialize in selling to wom- 
en, two avoid that specialization. Two 
do most of their work in the bigger city, 
one works mostly in the suburbs, one 
keeps out of the city and works a rural 
territory. One of the four is unusually 
young. One might be termed the col- 
ieze woman type, one the typical busi- 
ness woman, one the civic type, one the 
small town woman. All four are suc- 
cesses, all are trained, all are hard work- 
ers. 

Miss Bertha S. Ehlers is in the Clar- 
ence K. Schonck unit; Miss Leonora E. 
Olsen is in the Joseph A. McCloskey 
unit; both these units are “men’s units.” 
Mrs. Naomi R. S. Allen and Miss Caro- 
line E. Owens are members of the 
Sophia W. Bliven unit, the women’s 
unit. 


Miss Bertha S. Ehlers 


Miss Bertha S. Ehlers is of “the col- 
lege woman type.” She was graduated 
from Bryn Mawr, taught for five years 
at the Agnes Irwin School, and then 
went into administrative work at Bryn 
Mawr College, and from that came into 
the Penn Mutual and life insurance sell- 
ing in 1920. Her reason for getting out 
of the college administrative field was 
that she felt it to be ingrowing, and she 
wanted a broader and more active busi- 
ness experience. In her first year she 
produced $165,000, and gradually _in- 
creased her pace until now $400,000 is a 
normal year’s showing. She has built up 
a clientele of approximately 300 policy- 
holders. 

Miss Ehlers takes a somewhat differ- 
ent attitude from most women writers 
as regards field. She does not specialize 
on writing women. “I believe,” she says, 
“that the selling of life insurance is a 
good job for women for much the same 
reason that it is good for men, and that 
life insurance is good for women to pos- 
sess for much the same reasons that it 
is good for men to possess.” That same 
instinct for broadening her business ex- 
perience that brought her into life in- 
surance points her direction while in it. 
Instead of specializing on women she de- 
liberately divides her activities so that 
she may write just as many men as 
women: “In choosing a field from which 
to draw prospects I have been governed 
mainly by a desire to develop a well- 
rounded business and to gain the expc- 
rience of working with both men and 
women.” 

Her Selling Method 

Miss Ehlers’ selling method is usually 
based on three steps. She manages to 
get a first conference with the prospect, 
at which she searches for definite needs 
and definite information upon which to 
base a definite program. Then she mails 
a very definite, methodically planned 
Proposition, explaining exactly what in- 
surance is proposed. With it goes a let- 
ter and an appointment request for a 
second meeting. If the card does not 
come back, she ’phones for an appoint- 
ment. It is at this second meeting that 
she makes her sales talk. She does not 
like luncheon conferences, considering 
them distracting for the business in 
hand. And she prefers to do business 
in the prospect’s office, not in the home. 

Her business philosophy she once 


gave, speaking at a convention, as fol- 
lows: “The disappointments that have 
come to the men and women who have 


tried life insurance and have failed most 
often come because they did not really 
expect to pay the price of much self- 
training and more hard work. This is 
no business for a dillettante. An old 
gentleman, a Quaker, once said to me, 
v.hen I told him my work is writing life 
insurance, ‘Well, I can tell thee this,— 
thee won’t get rich quick enough to turn 
thy head.’ No, not quickly enough to 
turn my head, but this I do know: I 
can earn all that the ability I have or 
can develop is worth, every bit for which 
I am willing to pay the price. ‘The gods 
sell all things for work.’ Why should 
I expect to earn a good living in this 
business more than in any other busi- 
ness without adequate preparation ?” 

Incidentally, she is of the opinion that 
the present emphasis on annuities and 
on retiring income is transitory, that life 
insurance will soon get back to real life 
insurance protection, where it began and 
where it belongs primarily. 

Miss Caroline E. Owens 

Miss Caroline E. Owens, now 23 years 
old, came to the unit in October, 1931. 
Last year, her first full year, she wrote 
$151,000 on 62 lives. She had had a 
high school education and then taught 
for two years in a school for the deaf. 
She wanted a business of her own that 
she could develop for the future. 

She lives in a town outside Philadel- 
phia (Parkesburg, Pa.) and does all her 
business there, in Coatesville, West 
Chester and Downingtown, and other 
small nearby towns. 

Miss Bliven points to Miss Owens as 
a striking example of an agent who man- 
ages herself, proved by the fact that she 
has produced for forty-eight consecu- 
tive weeks. Writes both men and wom- 
cn, young and old; divides her week into 
so many days in each town, and, by the 
way, does not drive a car, which means 
that she has to keep moving pretty fast. 
She drops into the unit office in Phila- 
delphia once a week. She proposes to 
progress along a line of making contacts 
among these smaller town people whom 
she knows or will know, and to grow up 
in the business of that country with her 
own people. She is strong on organized 
sales talks; is inclined to sell Thirty- 
Year Endowments to young women; Or- 
dinary Life Rate Endownfents to young 
men; to a woman in her forties without 
dependents, an Annuity; to a woman in 
her forties with dependents, Endowment 
Income. 

A look at her report for her first six- 
teen months in the business shows that 
she made 1,333 contacts with new pros- 
pects and 357 with old prospects. Out of 
these she salvaged 658 real sales talks 
and 486 interviews in addition. She 
placed insurance on seventy-five policy- 
holders in that time. 

Mrs. Naomi R. S. Allen 


Mrs. Naomi R. S. Allen was the leader 
in production of the Women’s unit last 
year. She came to the unit in June, 1931, 
a woman of wide acquaintanceship in so- 
cial and cultural circles, but without pre- 
vious business experience. In the first 
six months after her training she wrote 
$36,000. Last year she paid for $257,000 
on twenty-three lives. An unusual thing 
about her experience was her insistence 
on beginning the business by working 
among people completely unknown to 
her. She did not make use of her old 
contacts; made many cold canvass calls. 
At first she started on father and son 
insurance, but found it wise to switch to 
Retirement Income, mostly among wom- 
en. She avoided her own circle of friend- 
ships and acquaintanceships until she felt 
assured that she had learned enough 
about the business and especially about 
canvassing. About November, 1932, hav- 
ing gained sufficient confidence as to her 
ability to sell, she started to work away 
from cold canvass and among those of 
her lifetime acquaintanceship. She is a 
consistent hard worker; favors organized 
sales talks. 

At present she sells ‘mostly clean-up 
funds, the Ordinary Life Rate Endow- 
ment to cover inheritance taxes and es- 
tate administration. She says that as 
she goes among the women she knows 


she is surprised at their new interest, 
which came to them because of a realiza- 
tion of the needs of insurance through 
their hard experiences of the last few 
years. 

Here are some definite figures on how 
she worked during 1932. She made 322 
calls among people upon whom she had 
previously called. And she made 1,613 
calls which were new insurance contacts. 
Out of these calls she managed to make 
483 real sales talks which she felt got 
her somewhere, and 314 interviews which 
will be worth while to her on future calls. 
It is interesting to notice that in 1932 
there were eight months in which she 
placed and had paid for every case she 
wrote, losing so far on her written busi- 
ness only four cases. 


Miss Leonora E. Olsen 


Miss Leonora E. Olsen is definitely the 
business woman type. For some years 
she was personnel manager for Sears, 
Roebuck, and for several years conduct- 
ed her own employment agency in Phil- 
adelphia. Depression hit hard all such 
organizations, and she decided to seek 
another vocation. It is interesting that 
a woman whose practical experience it 
had been to study jobs, opportunities for 
jobs and applicants for jobs, should de- 
cide that selling life insurance was the 
future for herself. She came to the Stev- 
enson Agency in 1930 and went into the 
field as an ambassador of financial inde- 
pendence to women. 

In her first year she wrote twenty-one 
cases for $189,668. In 1932 she wrote 53 
cases for $264,473. She is now writing at 
a speed of $400,000 a year, and is expect- 
ed soon to be in the half-million class. 
Working in a unit all the other members 
of which are men, she leads them all in 
production—her unit, that is; not the 
whole Stevenson agency. 

Miss Olsen writes women almost ex- 
clusively. She says of getting started: 
“My prospects consisted of two groups. 
The first was my friends, after I had 
broken down a prejudice I had enter- 
tained that I would never try to sell to 
my friends, correcting to the viewpoint 
that I had something to give them. I 
found them indeed good prospects. They 
were really interested, and from them I 
could always get the names of from five 
to ten other prospects. In this way I 
am gaining an endless chain of prospects 
and many new friends as well. My very 
first call was on a friend, and she told 
me she had never been approached on 
the subject of insurance. She took from 
me $15,000 ordinary life, and about six 
months later $20,000 more. 


Fine Analysis For June 


“My second group consists of women 
living in the outlying districts, away from 
the heart of things where agents ordi- 
narily make calls. I find that while the 
effort to get to them may be greater, the 
welcome is also greater. I always make 
an appointment by telephone or letter, 
and often I am invited to come for lunch. 

can be a good listener, and I learn 
more of my prospect’s particular occupa- 
tion, get many sidelights, all of which 
help me later on in presenting a plan. I 
have been able to judge from these social 
contacts whether because of dependents 
my prospect needs some form of life in- 
surance, or whether retirement income 
best meets her needs.” 

Here is Miss Olsen’s time analysis for 
June of this year. She made 193 calls, 
out of which she brought 177 interviews. 
Here is the record week by week: 


June Calls Interviews 
WME WHEE oidiceccc 51 
Second week ....... 48 46 
Third Week ........ 45 41 
Fourth week ..... 49 47 
193 177 


The outstanding point is not volume or 
number of cases, but the close relation- 
ship between calls and interviews. 

The personalities mentioned are only a 
few of the women in the Stevenson 
agency who are proper subjects of an 
article in The Gold Book, but lack of 
space prevents further outlines of their 
careers, methods and philosophy. 
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following a LEADER 


Business was booming back in the ““New Era” days when I 
first became associated with Acacia. At that time President 
William Montgomery wrote to me, “A life interest in a per- 
manent business is the best investment you can possibly have. 
An Acacia contract can give you this.” 


None of us guessed how severe a test the permanency of 
life insurance as a business would have to pass between that 
time and now. 


From the “New Era” days to.the “New Deal” days I have 
followed the leadership of President Montgomery. Now, 
when he says, 


“On the basis of the results achieved by Acacia during the 
first six months of 1933” (a 22% increase over the same 
period last year) “we believe we are justified in looking 
forward to the future with confidence and optimism,” 


I know we have passed the “permanence” test successfully. 


I am proud to be a follower of such a leader. And I add 
my enthusiasm to his, for the wonderful Acacia low premiums 
and the profitable Acacia agency contract. 


* + 


I pledge myself unalterably to the conservation of life in- 
surance already sold and to larger efforts to extend in every 
legitimate way the mantle of protection afforded by the com- 
pany whose credentials I carry, without destroying the prop- 
erty of any other life insurance company. 


CLARENCE L. FRITZ 


Manager, Newark Branch . 

; 605 Broad Street 
Acacia MutTuat LIFE 
INSURANCE CoMPANY Newark, N. J. 


Washington, D. C. 
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READJUSTED SELLING TO 
NEW ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


Under the stress of depleted buying power most successful agents have 
readjusted their selling methods to meet the current economic conditions. 
For the most part they are selecting prospects more carefully; are going 
after the smaller policies; are concentrating on definite sales talks to meet 
the situation rather than a hit or miss presentation that may by chance 


interest the prospect. 


The Gold Book has asked some agents who are 


making a good record to discuss their 1933 experiences and viewpoints. 


They follow: 


Travels Hundreds of Miles in 
Running Down Good Leads 


By J. M. England, 
Kansas City Life, Dallas, Tex. 


Before the financial earthquake struck 
me in 1930 I owned controlling interesi 
in and managed a large corporation. 
Forced to make a change, I looked 
around for some business that was de- 
pression-proof, and something that had 
a future in it for me, where I could cap- 
italize on the foundation laid in the 
other business. Result: I selected the 
life insurance business. 

The first year I finished leading the 
agency I represent by selling the lead- 
ing business and professional men of 
my acquaintance. 

The first part of 1932 I continued to 
do the same thing, but before long it be- 
came clear that I would have to do 
something more, because the logical peo- 
ple for me to sell, these business and 
professional men whom I had known by 
reason of past coniacts, were no longer 
in the market for life insurance. 3y 


this time the majority were not making 


money—-those that were, not as much as 
formerly—and they had stocked up with 
more life insurance than they could han- 
dle under present conditions. So it 
seemed that I would have to get out ol 
my regular field if I were to survive. 
It was up to me to find prospects with 
need for life insurance and who could 
pay for it. 

First, I found that the school teach- 
ers of the city had received only a 14% 
cut in salaries since the 1929 peak. As 
the large majority of school teachers 
need a retirement income, I put on a 
teachers’ campaign: first, mailing let- 
ters; secondly, follow-up by phone; 
thirdly, through personal call. 


¢ Coin Bank Idea 


Then I thought of another class who 
needed life insurance service—people 
who had lost their insurance, and oth- 
ers who had never had any insurance 
and thought they could not afford to 
carry it. In other words, the poorer 
class. I bought some of the coin banks, 
and would show a man how he could 
buy $1,000 life insurance by saving only 
five cents per day. If you have not 
tried this, you will be surprised how it 
will go over with both men and women. 
The bank idea is something that a large 
number of people know nothing about, 
so it gets you a hearing. You have got 
to pull something new and different to 
get the prospects to listen to you to- 
day. 

The agency I represent (O. Sam Cum- 


ENGLAND 


j. M. 


mings) covers the state of Texas, and 
there are always some sections in which 
we have no representatives. When I can 
get a lead in such a place I will gladly 
drive several hundred miles to try to 
eet this business. I[ have driven thou- 
sands of miles this past year, leaving 
home at 4 or 5 o’clock in the morning 
and returning at 11 o’clock to 12 o’clock 
at night, making some two hundred fifty 
to three hundred miles and seeing pros- 
pects in several towns. Texas, you know, 
covers a wide area. 


Educational Insurance 


There is no contract that means more 
than educational insurance, and it can 
be sold even in times of depression. I 
dug up a list of some two hundred fifty 
children from one day to three years 
old, whose parents all knew me. I would 
circularize on the educational policy, fol- 
lowing three days later with personal 
letter to the mothers explaining some- 


thing of what an educational policy 
would mean; then following up with 
telephone call for appointment. You 


vould be surprised at. the results. 
Another thing, during the summer 
months I am making as many evening 
appointments as possible, as that is the 
ideal time during this hot weather. 











Savings, Sacrifice and Budgeting 
By Fred B. Newman, 


Connecticut General Life, Cleveland, Ohio 


Few of our prospective clients, during 
the past four years, have taken the trou- 
ble to analyze their financial affairs to 
the point of realizing they must go a 
step further in their budgeting program 
than the mere revision of their house- 
hold commitments, to conform with their 
reduced earned income. 

The most important job of the pres- 
ent day successful producer is to make 
his people give consideration now to the 
inclusion of an additional commitment 
which will include the purchase of life 
insurance or Retirement Income, or a 
combination of the two. 

It is my belief that the majority of 
my business has been closed, not be- 
cause I have shown the need for addi- 
tional insurance or Retirement Income, 
but rather because I have been able in 
most cases to make them sacrifice things 
which they thought were a necessary 
part of living, and to put that money 
into insurance premiums. . 
_ Among the eligible class of prospects 
in today’s market (that is, people whose 
present-day earnings are in excess of the 
amount required for food, clothing and 
shelter) are literally millions throughout 
the United States who can, if they will, 
save from $50 to $500 a year or more, 
provided the agent is able to make them 
understand the necessity of putting 
“First Things First.” 


Luxuries and Necessities 


The easy money of the 1920’s made 
most of us think that luxuries were a 
necessity. Fortunately, there are stil! 
many millions of people who are affected 
by the depression only to the extent of 
“doing without things our parents never 
heard of.” The business of life insur- 
ance deals with life, death and money. 
Therefore, as salesmen our job is to 
make people save, rather than spend. 

The surprising thing to me during the 
past two years is the fact that most 
people are just waiting for you and me 
to tell them how, through life insurance, 
it is possible to save money and at the 
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same time establish a future Retirement 
Income. When this is outlined under- 
standingly to our prospective clients, 
they will want it more than the things 
they thought they could not do without 

such as new automobiles, houschold 
luxuries, and even expensive vacations. 

In summing up, people must be made 
to believe in themselves and their fu- 
ture. By revising their budgets to in- 
clude additional savings for life insur- 
ance at this time, they are proving to 
themselves, their employers, and others 
their faith in “The New Deal” and their 


own ability to progress with it. There- 
fore, instead of the high pressure, rapid 
fire salesmanship of a few years ago, It 
is my conviction that our job today ts 
to educate people in the art of saving, 


sacrificing and budgeting 


Starts With Unit of $1,000 
And Then Works Upwards 


By E. N. Hennessy, 


Phoenix Mutual, Worcester, Mass. 


After the stock market crash in 1929, 
it will be remembered by most of us 
that the country was flooded with opti- 
mistic reports and advice. Economists, 
business men, and experts galore all as- 
sured us that the breakdown which had 


occurred was not in general business, but 


only in the country’s markets. As evi- 
dence of our continuing business pros 
perity could we not k ok at the golden 


dividends, 
continuing to 
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gow into the pockets of security | hold- 
es? “Never sell America short,” they 
«aid. This break was to be put a pause 
in our onward and ever upward prog- 
ress. 

As I am only an average human be- 
ing, I, like many others, drank up this 
imulant, and continued during the bal- 
ance of 1929 and the year 1930 to write 
the usual amount of life insurance. 

But at last in the year 1931, there came 
4 time when the stimulant no longer 
worked, and by April of that year the 
constant repetition of the hundreds of 
complaints that were everywhere heard 
about the desperate state of business, 
fnally convinced me that there actually 
was a business depression. I became 
sold 100% on that fact, and I came to 
realize that this depression was as no 
other that this generation had ever ex- 
perienced. I knew that it was useless 
to try to sell life insurance, and natural- 
ly in this state of mind, I did not sell 
any. 

A Visit to the Home Office 

A month or six weeks went by with 
not a single solitary sale. I remember 
writing an urgent letter to my home 
ofice and asking for help or sugges- 
tions. The answer came back as an 
invitation to come to Hartford to talk 
matters over. Needless to say I went 
at once. 

Of the many things that were told me 
in that home office interview there is 
this one thought that I absorbed and 
remembered. It is to be hoped that in 
future depressions I may never forget 
it, nor cease to believe it. 

Here is the way it was told to me by 
a company official: 

“Hennessy, we all realize that there 
is a serious business depression through- 
out the world. This depression is here 
with us, and it probably is not going 
to end this year, and perhaps not next. 
It may even grow worse. We do not 
know how long it will last, nor can we 
concern ourselves with that fact. But, 
as far as you are concerned, you must 
make up your mind that at the present 
time, and for some years to come, we 
are, and will be, in a period of normal 
business activity. You must believe that 
the years immediately preceding this pe- 
riod were not normal at all. You must 
realize that the prosperous years were 
the abnormal ones, and that the busi- 
ness activities of the present and imme- 
diate future must be taken both now 
and in the future, as normal. Business 
is still being written, and you might as 
well get your share.” 

Started Talking Smaller Units 


The more thought I gave to this idea 
the more I became convinced that it 
was correct. With this belief fixed in 


mind it was reasonable to suppose that’ 


business on some scale at least, could 
be written. 

Just what I did to adapt myself to 
the changed normal business of 1931 and 
1932 is rather hard to tell. But, first 
of all, undoubtedly my method of think- 
ing was changed. I also revised some 
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of my sales talks so that instead of 
starting with $10,000 units and working 
down, I started with $1,000 units and 
worked up. This seemed to work, so 
I concluded that the larger quotations 
discouraged the prospect and killed his 
interest, while the smaller unit quota- 
tions gave him such an agreeable sur- 
prise that it aroused his enthusiasm. 

I quit going around to see the busy 
or once busy business executives, who 
were no longer busy, and no longer had 
any money to spend, and in many cases 
had not even a job. I tried to concen- 
trate on a medium class of prospects 
where salaries, or independent incomes, 
had been hurt the least, and where there 
was still a margin left for spending. 
This class was not so easy to find, but 
it does exist if you hunt long enough. 

I did not change my general method 
of working by trying to double my in- 
terviews; I did not come to the office 
any earlier in the morning nor stay any 
later at night, and, so far as I know, 
my hours in the field: were not changed. 
I did not draw up any elaborate charts 
to show what I was going to do, and 
I did not sign any long lists of resolu- 
tions, nor promise myself or my com- 
pany that I would do this and that, and 
turn over a new leaf. That kind of stuff 
may work with some salesmen. For me, 
however, it only breeds discouragement, 
for I am sure to break some of the 
noble resolutions soon after I make them. 

To sum it all up, it would appear that 
my readjustment to the new business 
conditions reverts back to the changed 
definition in my own mind of what nor- 
mal business is. Compel yourself to re- 
gard business as normal, and normal 
work will produce results. 

“Hooey,” says some one. 

Perhaps it is, but the idea worked for 
me. 


Concentrates on Men He Insured 


By W. H. Ryan, 
Bankers Life of Iowa, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


It was supposed to have been no easy 
task to secure a normal production dur- 
ing the last year. We all agree it re- 
quired more thoughtful work than at 
any time in several years. My old pol- 
icyholders were my salvation as 96% of 
my business during the last year was 
on the lives of people I had insured. 

I have always cultivated old policy- 
holders, but never to the same degree 
as during the late economic unpleasant- 
Ness. My territory consists of two Iowa 
counties, not densely populated. One 
town of 40,000 is the principal center 


of population. The next town in size 
has 5,000; then one of 2,000. The bal- 
ance is all farming community. The 
town of 40,000 was one of the three 
hardest hit in the United States of towns 
of its size. The whole community is 
entirely dependent on agricultural pros- 
perity; all manufacturing is of farm im- 
plements. 


Average Drive of 100 Miles for Every 
$1,000 Sold 


In this territory I have a large list 
of loyal policyholders ‘developed over a 


period of several years. I have called 
on each one of them from three to ten 
times during the year. I have had to 
arrange extensions of premium payments 
and various other little details that re- 
quired no attention during the better 
years. They liked to be reassured of 
the value of the life insurance in which 
they were saving their money and pro- 
tecting their families. One thing, my 
policvholders have never had to look 
elsewhere for this service, and, as a 
natural result, they do not buy else- 
where. I know of only one policyhold- 
er on my list who has purchased insur- 
ance from another agent during the last 
year. 

Some idea of the work involved in 
giving this service and securing their 
additional business will be gained from 
the fact that I have driven my car 100 
miles for every $1,000 of life insurance 
sold during the year. I feel that my 
best work during the year was the lay- 
ing of a solid foundation for future busi- 
ness. I expect to take care of all the 
insurance requirements of this fine list 
of policyholders, as well as a great many 
of their relatives and friends, in the 
good future years to come. 


Talks New Line; 
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Not Replacement 


By Chester M. Frey, 
Provident Mutual, Philadelphia 


To succeed persistently, not spasmod- 
ically, an agent must be mentally enough 
alert to change his methods, if neces- 
sary, to fit in with the times. As our 
market has changed we should not only 
analyze the changes, but must make a 
searching self-analysis in order to re- 
vamp our sales psychology and _ sales 
methods. If we have our mental atti- 
tude on a professional basis, present in- 
telligent and satisfactory plans, it will 
have a tremendously psychological ef- 
fect on our clients. 

I have found many prospects thinking 
in terms of properly balanced Retire- 
ment provisions which are tied up with 
family protection, and, because of this, 
I use almost exclusively the services of 
the Scientific Estate Building Service, 
Inc., of Philadelphia, whose plan of cre- 
ating and maintaining a desired estate 
and retirement income is sound and flex- 
ible. 

Experience has taught me that intel- 
ligent, selective prospecting is the “key” 
to production, and I have found the 
center of influence to be the answer to 
this problem. This year I have written 
three cases of $181,500, $67,900 and $33,- 
775 as a result of centers of influence, 
urging friends to let me go over their 
situations. I also have several pre-ar- 
ranged calls to make at my first op- 
portunity. If my centers of influence did 
not realize the professional importance 
and unique character of my service, they 
would not urge their friends to discuss 
their affairs with me. 

If we can make the prospect feel that 
he is consulting us rather than letting 
him feel that we want to sell him more 
insurance, we are on the way to bigger 
and better business. 

It is possible for us to create new 
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business in desirable volume; our pros- 
pects and clients are ready to talk to 
us if we approach them properly and 
with something really constructive to of- 
fer, and there is plenty of money avail- 
able for new life insurance and retire- 
ment income purposes. I know this to 
be a fact as not one dollar’s worth of 
business I have obtained since October 
27, 1931—nearly two years—was written 
or even suggested to replace life insur- 
ance in the Provident or any other com- 
pany. 

My whole point of view and philoso- 
phy of life insurance can probably best 
be expressed by stating that our pros- 
pects and our clients react to the fact 
that we reflect without what we feel, 
think and believe within. 


All Business On A Cash Basis 


By H. F. Gemme, 


Special Navy 
Kansas City Life, 


My readjustment to the new economic 
conditions took the form of placing my 
business on a cash basis. 

In July, 1932, when business and eco- 


Representative, 
Washington, D. C. 


nomic conditions took such a decided 
slump, I found myself with a tremen- 
dous amount of notes given in good 
faith by men whose integrity and ability 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


John Hancock Retirement Fund: 


Combines family protection with personal life income provision. 


Life insurance for dependents during time of greatest de- 
pendency. 


Personal life income after retirement at age 55, 60 or 65. 


Liberal options permit cash settlement in place of life 
income; paid up life insurance; settlement partly 
in cash with fund retained as protection. 


S 


Family Income Provisions May Be Added By Rider To: 


Modified Life 
Preferred Risk Whole Life 
Endowment at 85 
Limited Payment Life 
Endowment 10 Years or More 


Retirement Fund at 55, 60, and 65 


i 


Retirement Annuity May Be Issued As Follows: 


Hundred Dollar units of annual premium. 
Ten Dollar units of monthly premium. 


Units of $10.00 monthly annuity income at selected retire- 
ment age on Straight Life Annuity, Ten Years Certain 
and Life or Cash Refund Annuity Basis. 


JOHN HANCOCK FULL LINE LIFE SERVICE 
INCLUDING GROUP LIFE AND GROUP ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS 
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to pay were above reproach. After pray- 
erful meditation and carefully sizing up 
the situation, I decided to discontinue 
the note business in its entirety for all 
forms of insurance. It was quite a hard 
proposition to place before my clients 
the fact that I was not handling notes 
any more, but I persisted in my resolve. 
Then, the bank moratorium came along 
and, in this instance, helped me a lot for 
it was easy to explain then that the 
banks were not accepting paper for dis- 
ng. 
op gg aN my losses have been cut 
down immensely for I now deal in 


cash for the present, rather than prom- 
ises for the future. I find myself free 
from the worries and time taken from 
my sales getting new notes signed and 
curtailing them each month. I cannot 
emphasize too strongly, especially to the 
newer men, the fallacy of the reasoning 
that a note business pays. It doesn’t. 
I shall soon be free of notes taken in 
the past, thanks to the economic con- 
ditions forcing me to learn in the school 
of experience that cash in the hand is 
worth more than notes in the bank. 

You may be sure that I shall remain 
free. 


Easier Now to Interest Prospects 


By Roy V. Kenyon, 
Bankers Life of Iowa, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


The reaction from the time when in- 
surance practically sold itself to the more 
recent days when it hasn’t is marvel- 
ous. It is marvelous because of what 
it has done to many in the field who 
refused to take it on the chin. With 
such men there has been developed un- 
known qualities of physical and mental 
strength; of keeping up the pace; of 
skill and fortitude in making the message 
of the last call just as fresh and keen 
as the first interview of the day. I 
have learned more of and about life in- 
surance in the last two years than in all 
my previous years as an agent. I am 
grateful for the opportunity. 

The decision as to one’s goal of at- 
tainment must first be made in one’s 
own mind, where every sale has its ori- 
gin. Many times in the past I have 
been tempted to be satisfied with my- 
self for some piece of business only to 
have that feeling of satisfaction warp 
sadly in contemplation of what the re- 
sult might have been had I tried harder, 
hung on longer. I’ve learned priceless 
lessons from such mistakes. 


More Interested in Clients and Prospects 


I have grown more interested in my 
prospects and policyholders personally 
than I ever dreamed I could, as they 
have become more real to me by way of 
their hopes and ambitions for their fam- 
ily and their splendid unselfishness in 
buying or keeping up insurance for them 
on sometimes drastically reduced in- 
comes. They have made me feel that 
the least I can do to add in however 
slight a degree to the general improve- 
ment of conditions is to keep up with 
all new insurance ideas and programs 
so that I can advise them with confi- 
dence. I have tried to make my ser- 
vice to policyholders fair by taking as 
much time and care with the smaller pol- 
icies as with the larger ones and I’ve 
found it pays. It will keep on paying. 

More of my time has been devoted 
to the very careful selection of pros- 
pects. I’ve varied my method of pros- 
pecting when necessary in accordance 
with the changing times and have made 
ita point to secure a fairly complete 
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knowledge of the prospect’s business and 
family condition in order that I may 
have a proposition prepared for him. 
Incidentally, it is now far easier to in- 
cite interest in a complete insurance pro- 
gram that covers every phase of every 
need than it was a few years ago when 
an agent’s personality sold a man one 
policy and another agent’s likability in- 
duced another purchase without relation 
to the first contract—the result some- 
times being a bit hashy. 

I do not crowd my interviews, al- 
though I see as many prospects as I 
possibly can each day, but endeavor to 
hold the conversation to the point—my 
point, selling insurance—until it becomes 
the prospect’s point, buying insurance. 

The victory of success is half won 
when the habit of work is attained and 
I’ve found my greatest asset, next to 
absolute confidence in my company, en- 
thusiasm for my work. It excels mon- 
ey, power, or influence. 


~ Sells Plenty of Small Policies 


By R. Clinton Meadows, 


District Manager, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, Oneonta, N. Y. 


The great mass of insurance sold must 
of necessity be bought by average peo- 
ple of limited buying power. Just as the 
lowest priced motor car appeals to the 
greatest number of people, so, neces- 
sarily, will insurance in relatively small 
units be accepted by the largest number. 
There will always be relatively few large 
llyers, due to division of money be- 
tween people, so while the average agent 





will seek for the large cases, he will 
after all make his consistent showing 
with fairly average ones. A list of sat- 
isfied small policyholders gives you a 
permanent list of non-commissioned and 
non-contracted assistants. 

We all know in the past three years 
our clients and prospects have had more 
time than ever before to discuss life 
insurance and analyze their own pro- 


_ years. 


gram. The needs have been great for 
a producer who will keep in close con- 
tact with his policyholders and see that 
they are taken care of by extension of 
premiums, change of option of settle- 
ments, use of dividend accumulations, 
etc. There never has been a time when 
our clients really realized the value of 
their contracts as much as they have in 
the last three or four years. I think 
life insurance and annuities have never 
had the publicity and advertising that 
has been given them in the past two 
The wide-awake agent took ad- 
vantage of this, and gladly announced 
his business and tried to equip himself 
with all the new ideas and methods of 
policyholders’ service he could find. 

As I see it, this business is about 73% 
mental attitude and the other 27% am- 
bition. If you are feeling fit mentally 
and will call on people or expose your- 
self someone is going to buy from you. 
It is the law of average. It works for 
you. 

The most important fundamentals of 
the life insurance business never change 
as far as the agent is concerned. He 
should produce consistently no matter 
what economic conditions exist. We 
must see people, program our work care- 
fully, set up an objective of three or 
four cases to be completed each week, 
and strive always to make the objective, 
study and keep in close contact with the 
business, the new policy changes, new 
ideas in selling, keeping in mind at all 
times that our policyholders are the res- 
ervoir of unlimited prospects if sold 
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properly, serviced efficiently and remind- 
ed of the fact at regular intervals that 
we still appreciate their business and are 
vitally interested in each and every one, 
even if the first year has passed. To 
sum it up, the proper mental attitude 
combined with sufficient well-planned ac- 
tion will produce results. 


Stresses Strength of Insurance 


By Dr. Charles E. Albright, 


Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee 


(Editor’s Note—Mr. Albright has led 
the Northwestern Mutual’s field force 
for many years.) 

In personal solicitation at the present 
time, I make use of the fact that I have 
paid the premiums under my entire line 
of life insurance in cash because I could 
not find elsewhere as secure and at- 
tractive an investment. 

I stress the fact that not a single mu- 


tual life insurance company has failed 
during the most trying period in the 
history of financial institutions. The 
failures that have occurred do not indi- 
cate any fundamental weakness in the 
institution of life insurance. The fail- 
ures were caused by improper manipu- 
lation of funds and other practices which 
should have no place in the management 
of trust funds. 


Depression Brings Closer Contacts 


By A. Homer Vipond, 
New York Life, Montreal 


The method that I have adopted with 
a view to maintaining as near as possible 
a normal production for the last few 
years, which have been known as the 
depression period, could be characterized 
by three cardinal principles. 

First, smaller applications, but more 
of them than in former years. 

Second, a more intense servicing of my 
policyholders than ever before. 

Third, a closer application to the re- 
quirements of my business. 

By following the above line of pro- 
cedure I have been able to retain my 
membership in the Big Club during a 
period which to my mind has presented 
more difficulties for the agent than any 
period through which I have passed dur- 
ing my entire thirty-six years in this 
business. 

The years of depression have resulted 
in a much closer contact with many of 
my policyholders. In many cases I have 
made their problems my problems, and 
endeavored to render them any assist- 
ance possible, not only in connection 
with their life insurance, but at all times 
being willing to extend to them any 
(Continued on Page 67) 
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For Each Month of the Year 


"Planned Results" contains: 








A MONTHLY BUDGET PLAN— 


New—Unique 
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A DIARY FOR RECORDING 
daily appointments; term conversions; 
self-development ideas; prospecting 








sources. 








A BIRTHDAY AND AGE RECORD 


with space for 5 names for each day— 
1825 names for year. 


A durable loose leaf binder, 9'x12", with necessary sheets for 
twelve months use-all complete for $5.00 (appx. l4ec a day) 
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A DAILY PLAN AND RESULT 


sheet in duplicate; complete in detail. 


This is more than a Plan. It is a Guide, 
a Record and a Co-worker as well. 





FOR THE MANAGER:— With each book, sep- 
arate forms are supplied to provide specific infor- 
mation and a systematic check-up on results. This 
will guide the Manager in the supervision of the 
agent and afford a basis for constructive recom- 
mendations. 





What Life Insurance Leaders Say: 


"In my opinion every Agent in the Life Insurance Business 
should follow some such definite plan.” 


"In my estimation, if the follow through is adequate, this 
Planning book constitutes a complete course in mechanical 
supervision." 


"It thoroughly covers an agent's activity, and completely 
enables him to keep a life insurance sales account.” 


SEND NO MONEY.... Just send the coupon 


under our guarantee of money-back-if-not-satisfied. 








A COMMISSION RECORD 
for each policy placed. 





—it will make 


a successful 
life underwriter 
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Tuis book was originally com. 
piled by me for use in my Agency, 
Leaders in the Life Insurance business 
who have seen it were enthusiastic in 
their endorsement of its purpose, 
thoroughness and obvious value. They 
urged my making it generally availa. 
ble for all Life Insurance Underwriters, 

BEN HYDE 
General Agent 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co, 


“PLANNED RESULTS" 
THIS for the 


DOES 


Underwriter:— 
@ Eliminates lost motion 


® Solves the every-day problem 
of time management 


® Eliminates vague and aimless 
calls 


@ Ends nerve-racking hunts for 
records 


GUARANTEE 


If after five days use, “Planned Results” does no! 


meet with your approval, you may return it, and 


.we will refund your money. without question or 


\ 
further obligation on your part. 


BEN HYDE 

285 Madison Avenue 

New York 

Please send me "Planned-Results" for which | will 
pay the postman $5.00 plus postage costs. lt is 
understood that | am privileged to return this for 
refund in 5 days, if it does not meet with my 4p 
proval. 
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‘New York Insurance Conscious” 


Says KENDRICK A. LUTHER 


One of the biggest surprises in the 
life insurance production world was 
when Kendrick A. Luther, vice-president 
of the Aetna Life in charge of produc- 
tion, resigned to become a general agent 
in New York. He joined Roscoe H. 
Keffer, and the Luther-Keffer Agency 
has the Greater New York territory, 
with main offices at 100 William Street, 
and a branch at 110 East 42nd St. G. V. 
Austin is Brooklyn general agent. It 
was an amicable arrangement which 
grew out of the fact that after thirty-five 





K. A. LUTHER 


years in the business, and ten years at 
the production helm in Hartford, during 
which decade the agency force was re- 
organized, Mr. Luther reached the con- 
clusion that for the best interests of the 
company a younger man should have his 
post. Furthermore, he had found the 
pace of constant travel, long night hours 
in hotels and homes devoted to discussing 
field problems and making general agen- 
cy adjustments, were somewhat fa- 
tiguing. He was in good health and 
spirits, but was looking ahead. His ca- 
reer having been one of great activity 
he thought he would put on the soft 
pedal. 


The Call of the General Agency 


Strong was the call to be a general 
agent again, and the Greater New York 
territory presented to him the oppor- 
tunity to make use of the long, success- 
ful experience he had had as an agent 
and a general agent in the days gone by. 
He discussed the situation at length with 
the president of the company, Morgan 
B. Brainard, and with the board of di- 
rectors, which, by the way, includes three 
outstanding insurance men who are with 
other companies : Edward Milligan of the 
Phoenix of Hartford fire group; Richard 
M. Bissell, president of the Hartford Fire 


and a number of other companies; and 
William R. C. Corson, president of the 
Hartford Steam Boiler. At the close of 
the conference they acquiesced and fur- 


thermore agreed with Mr. Luther’s rec- 
ommendation that his successor should 
be S. T. Whatley, then general agent in 
Chicago, and that R. S. Edwards should 


A Lesson From a Book Review 
By Kendrick A. Luther 


We hear a lot about intelligent reading of newspapers—that constant search 
for leads—and ail of us are familiar with the routine method of scanning the daily 
paper, such as scrutiny of probate news, deaths, marriages, births and so on, but 


something more than mere perfunctory reading is necessary. 


That type of news- 


paper perusal will frequently put a producer on the trail of a good prospect, but 
others find the trail, too. On the other hand, many an article can be used in devel- 
oping some good sales talk; something novel; a point which will attract the attention 
of a large number of people who would make good prospects, or, at least, will 
iuspire an agent to put more ginger in his canvass. 

Any competent, experienced life insurance producer would immediately grasp a 
good sales argument if he had read Page 4 of the New York Herald Tribune book 


section on Monday, July 30. 


At the bottom of the page was a review of certain 


private journals of James Boswell, the biographer of Samuel Johnson, and the 


favorite biographer of most intelligent people. 


(Part of the top of the Herald 


Tribune head, clipped from the page, is reproduced herewith—Editor’s note.) The 
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and breeches for common wear, and silk for 
genteeler occasions. In the mean time I 
walked about in an old dark grey. frock, 
sattin vest, and stocking breeches.” Wear- 
ing his second mourning and his lairdship, 
he felt himself “quite easy; and I know not 
how, the mysterious kind of peculiarity of 
feeling which used to fill my mind in London 
was gone. I rather foolishly regretted this. 
For surely it is better to have a more ra- 
tional and stronger frame of mind than 
before.” 


Boswell was of course no more rational 
and no stronger than he had been. Despite 
his periodic resolutions to be temperate, he 
still got drunk and still picked up easy girls 
in the parks of London and the wynds of 
Edinburgh. His journal continued to reg- 
ister his distress over the dullness of his 
usual life, his sudden quickening at the 
prospect of change and society. He was a 
dipsomaniac whose thirst was for the com- 
panionship of the great, the good and the 
interesting. He might hold himself away 
from them for self-denying intervals, but 
his impulse was too powerful to be resisted. 
He must yield to it or be destroyed by it 


Public Will Pay $50 for a Book 


reader will notice that there are two volumes reviewed and that the price for the 


two volumes is $100. 


Now, what is the significance of this to a life insurance agent or broker? 


It is 


that despite the economic situation and the pressure for cash there are some people 
who will pay $50 for a book. We all know the Boswell-Johnson cult; that thou- 
sands of people have been fascinated by Boswell as well as by Johnson; that they 
will read everything they can find about this biographer. 

Naturally, there are some who can afford these books, or they would not have 
been printed. There are many who will buy both volumes whether they can afford 
it or not; they will be unhappy unless they can have them in their library. 

Here then is the lesson of this book review for agents and brokers: People will 
pay for what they want, although not always for what they need. Therefore, the 


insurance producer must make his prospects want what they need. 


As the average 


man really needs insurance more than anything else the salesman must present his 
talk in such a way as to awaken that need until fulfilling it becomes all compelling. 









Voluntary Insurers 

In the old days general agents were 
more or less suspicious of people who 
voluntarily entered their offices and 
asked questions about the advisability 
of taking out insurance, or saying | 
they wanted to insure. Not so now- 
adays. People have seen how insur- 
ance has carried through. If they 
haven’t, their lawyers have, which may 
account for the number of persons on 
the shadowy side of 55 who come in 
and inquire about annuities. They 
have gone through a lot, and the more 
they have seen, the greater their ex- 
perience, the better the insurance pic- 
ture looks to them. 











succeed Mr. Whatley in the Western 
City. 

Mr. Luther came to New York in 
April, 1933, and quickly fitted into the 
general agency life of the city. 


Fundamental Selling the Same 


Because of the unusual opportunity he 
has had to study the insurance produc- 
tion firmament—a rural agent in War- 
saw, N. Y., an agent in Rochester, a 
general agent in Syracuse and in Bos 
ton, and, finally, the head of a great 
home office production division, he was 
asked by The Gold Book to discuss in- 
surance selling in the metropolis as con- 
trasted with the smaller places. 

The immediate comment of Mr. Luther 
was that the difference is largely super- 
ficial; that an agent in a small town 
has most of the experience which an 
agent in a large place has; that a capable 
agent in a small town would probably 
succeed in New York if he used the 
same methods and liked the city, but 
that here everything is on a mammoth 
scale. It is only necessary that the small 
town agent in New York should contact 
with the right kind of people or he will 
find himself over his head, outclassed, 
soon sunk because of discouragement 
unless he knows how to readjust him- 
self. 


Think Here Largely in Terms of Money 


The Gold Book reporter insisted, how- 
ever, that there must be differences de- 
spite the many similarities. 

“If there is any marked difference in 
New York,” commented Mr. Luther, “it 
is that the people here are more in- 
surance conscious. This may be because 
they think oftener in terms of money 
and what it will bring. In the Dakotas 
when people meet their dominant inter- 
est is the crop. In Mississippi the nor- 
mal conversation would be about cotton. 
In Detroit they are apt to ask a ques- 
tion about automobiles or Ford. In 
Oklahoma nothing is more interesting to 
the average person than oil. Here the 
salutation is, ‘What did the Stock Mar- 
ket do today?’ So, generally speaking, 
people in New York know a lot about 
finance, or think they do. It certainly 
is under general discussion. Life insur- 
ance being closely allied to finance, it 
is not so difficult to turn the conversation 
into life insurance channels. 

“Another thing: People here have 
more temptations to spend the dollar 
than in other cities; nor are they adverse 
to spending money, nor do they shy 
away from new ways to spend. They 
patronize the theatre; they travel a lot; 
they spend more on luxuries; and one 
quick appeal to most New Yorkers is 
the instantaneous way in which they can 
create an estate by signing up for in- 
surance. Maybe that’s one reason why 
so much is sold on first interview here 
and why New Yorkers buy so much in- 
surance from people they have never 
seen before. They are not so set in their 
wavs; they will take more of a chance; 
and a clever sales talk certainly appeals 
to a very large number of executives in 
this city. One reason for that, of course. 
is that New York as the commercial 
center of the country has in it a larger 
percentage of men who have to do with 
selling, either as salesmen themselves, or 
as sales executives, or as officers of a 
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corporation which has something to sell. 
And then there is that feeling deep in 
the heart of these men that it is their 
duty to buy and they have not been 
doing right by their families in invest- 
ing so much in other ways,—sometimes 
extravagant or profligate or selfish ways. 
The right kind of a sales talk will land 
them. They have convinced themselves. 
It is only necessary to make them act.” 


Prospecting 


From the standpoint of the competent, 
industrious life insurance producer 
Greater New York presents a fascinating 
opportunity whether the metier of the 
agent or broker is in small lines or large 
fines, he said. With millions of people 
in the radius of a few miles—the popu- 
lation of New York, including the sub- 
urbs of New Jersey, Westchester County 
and Long Island, reaches about 10,000,000 
_there is no lack of prospects. Despite 
the hundreds of thousands out of work 
or hard pressed for cash there are always 
people who have enough money to pay 
premiums and if prospecting is intelli- 
gent they can be found. Even in a bear 
market some people make money. 

“We are constantly hearing stories of 
great fortunes being lost—I heard one 
the other day of a $35,000,000 estate being 
wiped out—but we hear little of for- 
tunes being made,” he said. “We know 
there are such new fortunes—none know 
this better than alert insurance men; 
they should be among the first to know. 
Frequently, there are great leaders in 
industry Or commerce who always have 
been successful in keeping out of the 
public eye. The entire country was sur- 
prised some years ago when it read a 
story in The American Magazine about 
‘9 lumber king.’ Not more than a few 
thousand people in the country had ever 
heard of him until that magazine ar- 
ticle came out. 


Get Away from the Groove 


“Many men think in grooves, work now 
along the same lines they did years ago, 
keep track of the same people they have 
always kept track of. Yet new people 
are always coming along the success 
route. Take the case of an agent who 
has had luck in insuring people of the 
theatre, and then bear in mind what has 
happened to the theatre. The managers 
and great stars of ten years ago have 
largely disappeared—are only memories. 
Their place in the amusement world has 
been taken by people who entertain on 
the radio and in the movies. The agent 
who has seen his policies in the world 
of amusement lapse has been sliding 
downhill unless he has made new friends 
in the amusement world or elsewhere. 
Some of the incomes of newer enter- 
tainers are far in excess of that receiyed 
by the President of the United States. 
I cite the world of amusement merely 
a an outstanding example of revolution 
in incomes in one division. 

“Probably a good illustration can be 
found in any issue of the magazine For- 
tune which plays up stories and careers 
f business personalities and commercial 
enterprises of the first rank. In the 
June issue of Fortune is a complete story 
about the International Correspondence 
Schools, written by Stuart Chase, the 
economist. It is a $25,000,000 industry in 
Scranton, Pa. We have all heard of it. 
How many insurance agents knew it was 
that big an outfit? In a recent issue 
there was a story about a store in Union 
Square which does so large a business 
that it occupies more than a_block’s 
space. Most uptown people have never 
heard of it. How many businesses are 
there of large magnitude in a city of the 
size of New York the names of which 
are strange to the average agent? They 
should always be on the lookout for 
growing businesses. The wise ones will 
devote some time to finding out these 
things; will put. more system in new 
calls. They will gather a wide assort- 
ment of information in interviews; will 
classify that information. It may lead to 
a floor of a building where there are 
tnough prospects to be busy for a month. 
\n agent must keep moving, but he 
should guide his footsteps where there 





will be the least wearing down of shoe 
leather. We all know the man who runs 
from one end of the town to the other, 
but arrives home exhausted without any 
particular results. One of the first men 
I met in New York is an agent who 
has an entré to one of the big broad- 
casting studios because he insured an ex- 
ecutive there. He kept going back and 
now has a dozen of them on the com- 
pahy’s books. 


Keeping Track of New People 


“One of the cleverest agents in my ac- 
quaintance has made a specialty of 
keeping track of new people who ar- 
tive in New York to take positions here. 
The men he sees have made such a good 
record in smaller towns that they have 
been called into New York for more re- 
sponsible positions. Here they’ know 
very few people at the start, and are 
susceptible to new acquaintanceships— 
often welcome them. As they are get- 
ting more money than they did in their 
former homes they are in the market for 
more insurance. 

“An agent should be as familiar as 
he can become with what most inter- 
ests the men upon whom he is calling. 
He should grow with his clientele, and 
then he will see it widen. If his per- 
sonality does not click with lawyers or 
people in Wall Street he should keep 
away from them; otherwise, he will get 
pretty rough treatment and grow dis- 
couraged. If he does click with lawyers 
and Wall Street people he will find 
enough prospects to keep him busy. 
Running around in circles always has 
annoyed me. It is a lost motion which 
should have no place in the producer’s 
itinerary. After he has been in the busi- 
ness a time he knows where he can get 
the best results. We can’t be in accord 
with everybody, but if we are honest, 
sincere, industrious, we must run across 
people who fit in with us temperamen- 
tally and are what the Italians call sym- 
patico.” 

Mr. Luther was brought up in War- 
saw, N. Y. His father, a Civil War vet- 
eran, was a contractor and builder who 
later became a farmer. After attending 
high school, Kendrick A. got a job in a 
drug store, his aim being eventually to 
become a doctor. Along came the Span- 
ish War and two salary cuts. He was an 
industrious young man and couldn’t get 
it through his head that after six years 
in growing more efficient his salary kept 
going down. Insurance appeared to be a 
business with a future; so, he went into 
it. He had the confidence of the people 
who went into the drug store and he 
thought he could win their confidence in 
insurance, too 


Always Figured on Repeat Sale 


One resolution made, which in -pass- 
ing years proved to be correct, was al- 
ways to figure on a repeat sale. 

“When I sold.a man I always thought 
I must sell him again. I made the sale 
so I could come back;’ he said. 

Another axiom he discovered early: 

“If people believe in you they will do 
things for you.” 

As soon as he became an agent he 
began to cover many miles of territory, 
mostly seeing farmers. A bicycle helped 
him to put many miles away. Jumping 
a freight became a commonplace. Not 
so difficult when you know the brake- 
men, the conductors and the fellows who 
walk about with the oil can and get 
busy when the train stops. For some- 
time he had an arrangement with an 
old harvesting machinery salesman to be 
taken about and be introduced. If he ate 
at a farmhouse or had a room for the 
night he insisted that everything be con- 
ducted on a business basis and that he 
pay for the meal or lodging. “O, well, 
give us a quarter,” the farmer would fre- 
quently say. 

Among friends the agent found the 
examining physician was decidedly help- 
ful. He certainly was the best prospect 
tipster. Luther knew many of these doc- 
tors. The general agent at Syracuse, the 
late Frank McMullen, who died on the 
Coast, sent him to Rochester. Some 
time ago The Eastern Underwriter 


The Terminology of Economics 


(Continued from Page 19) 


There is an embargo on its export and 
it is against the law for gold coin to 
circulate. 

In certain European countries there 
has been in effect for a number of years 
a variation of the gold standard known 
as the gold bullion standard. Under this 
plan gold is purchased and sold by the 
Government, but only in bars worth sev- 
eral thousands of dollars each. There 
are no limits on exports or imports. The 
plan has a two-fold purpose: one, to 
prevent the circulation of gold coin with 
its attendant abrasion and loss, together 
with the possibility of hoarding in times 
of public fear; and two, to utilize gold 
only for its fundamental monetary pur- 
pose, namely the settlement of interna- 
tional balances of trade. 


Inflation 


Inflation appears to be a subject re- 
garding which there is less real infor- 
mation than almost any other economic 
topic. Here again, there is no hard and 
fast definition. In general, however, a 
working definition would be “the em- 
ployment of any monetary device which 
by itself would increase the general level 
of prices substantially.” There are real- 
ly two subdivisions to inflation in that 
it can be achieved in two distinct ways. 
One is through an expansion of credit, 
the other through an increase in the 
amount of currency in_ circulation. 
Credit is composed principally of de- 
mand deposits in banks. Since nearly 
90% of trade in the United States is 
done by check rather than actual cur- 
rency, it can be seen that while the 
popular conception of inflation visual- 
izes a large increase in the amount of 
money in circulation, it is far easier to 
cause inflation by an increase in credit, 
since the latter is nine times as impor- 
tant. Unfortunately, however, from the 
viewpoint of the Government desiring 
to cause inflation, any increase in credit 
must take place through the banks. Mr. 
Hoover attempted to do this by open 
market operations of the Reserve Sys- 
tem in the spring of 1932, but the un- 
willingness or inability of the banks to 
pass the increased credit on to borrow- 
ers made ineffective his efforts. 


Commodity Dollars 


A good deal of talk has been heard 
in the past month or two regarding .a 
commodity or compensated dollar. In 
fact, Mr. Roosevelt in one of his re- 
cent statements implied that he was 
giving it serious thought when he said 
he wanted to establish a dollar which 
would have the same purchasing power 
a generation hence as now. The plan 
calls for varying the number of grains 
in a gold dollar from time to time in 
order to compensate for fluctuations in 
commodity prices and thus keep the pur- 
chasing power of a gold dollar un- 
changed. Should prices double, for ex- 
ample, the plan would call for halving 
the existing gold content of the dollar. 





printed Mr. Luther’s Rochester experi- 
ences. Before he had been there long 
he made very valuable contacts, and be- 
fore he left was the friend of the leading 
people of the city, many of whom be- 
came his clients. The company saw he 
was general agency material and made 
him general agent in Syracuse. He 
built up a large agency. Next, he was 
transferred to Boston where he did an- 
other fine rehabilitation job. Next move 
on his checker board was to the home 
office where he was made vice-president 
and for ten years was in charge of the 
field. 

After thirty-five years of experience he 
sums up the reason for signing an in- 
surance application in this paragraph: 

“Insurance should be sold because the 
insured needs to build a permanent re- 
serve against times of emergency. And 
there are always emergencies.” 


Presumably adjustments would be made 
every month, with some limitation on 
the maximum amount of change that 
could take place in a thirty-day period. 
The goal aimed at is a highly commend- 
able one, but in practice such a mone- 
tary base would be extremely difficult 
to achieve. In any event, even this de- 
vice would not prevent certain commodi- 
ties from getting out of line with others, 
a development which has helped to make 
the current depression unusually severe. 

In conclusion, it is well to note that 
while economics, like most other 
branches of hurnan affairs, has its own 
technical jargon, there is nothing fun- 
damentally complicated about its laws. 
Furthermore, although it is not an exact 
science, such as mathematics or astron- 
omy, and while the laws governing it 
cannot be stated with mathematical ac- 
curacy or expressed by means of for- 
mulae, nevertheless they do exist and 
will prevail over a period of time. Dur- 
ing a period of economic experimenta- 
tion such as we are now going through 
when nearly all established concepts are 
being challenged, it may appear at times 
as though the old laws had been en- 
tirely outmoded and should be discarded, 
but eventually it will be found that the, 
have merely bent before the storm, and 
like healthy trees will spring back to 
their original shape after the disturb- 
ance has passed. 





Cellini’s Annuity 


The need for a Life Income after a 
man reaches the age of fifty-five was 
appreciated in olden days as well as to- 
day. J. J. O’Toole of the Aetna Life in 
Pittsburgh has noticed that in Benvenu- 
to Cellini’s autobiography — year 1550 
(nearly four hundred years ago)—he re- 
lates the purchase by him, for a lump 
sum of money, of the annual income of 
a large and productive farm near Flor- 
ence, Italy. The income of the farm was 
to be paid to him annually as long as 
he lived. A sequel to the purchase of 
the income was his attempted death by 
poisoning by the party from whom he 
made the purchase. Life Income plans 
are safer now than in those dangerous 
days. 

On another oceasion, being seriously 
threatened by total blindness, he was ar- 
ranging his affairs so that he might have 
a small annual income during the period 
of his expected total disability. Fortu- 
nately he recovered his eyesight. 

“These two incidents in the life of the 
noted Italian show that the need for 
Life Incomes and Annuities existed as 
far back as four hundred years ago,” re- 
marks Mr. O’Toole in the Life Aetna- 
izer. “Any such fundamental human 
need was bound to find gratification— 
thus the success of the great life insur- 
ance business as we know it today.” 





Rode Through Snowbanks 
To Prevent Policy Lapse 


Preventing lapses in the wilds of north- 
ern Canada is quite a physically arduous 
task at times. W. M. Ireton, agent for 
the Confederation Life at Norbank, Prov- 
ince of Quebec, last winter rode through 
ten miles of bush in the side-car of a 
ski-equipped motorcycle with the snow 
deep on both sides of the runway. He 
went to collect a deposit on the premium 
of a policy that was about to lapse, and 
he was successful. 





A DEVELOPING INSTITUTION 

Life insurance has proved itself a de- 
veloping institution capable of making 
the necessary adjustments to meet the 
varying needs of changing public status, 
says the Pacific Mutual News. 
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One of the most majestic panoramas 
seen from an insurance office in New 
York is the outlook from the new quar- 
ters of the Ralph G., Engelsman Agency 
of the Penn Mutual at 500 Fifth Avenue. 
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manufacturers, bankers 
and business men are making radical 
changes in their methods of doing busi- 
ness to conform to a changing economic 
and social order. Can the life insur- 
ance salesman afford to plod along his 
ustomary path as if nothing were hap- 
ening? If he too must conform his 
¥ methods of doing business to meet these 
new conditions, what are the changes 
which he should make ? 
These are questions which thoughtful 
\) life insurance men are discussing today. 
They are questions which interest the 
| actuary and underwriter as well as the 
salesman. Merely as a contribution to 
the current discussion, I will venture to 






| 


give my views on them. 


Must Write Larger Number of 
Smaller Policies 


we stand at the moment, it would seem 
likely that many life insurance salesmen 
will find it necessary to adopt different 
methods from those which they found 
successful in the past. They may have 
to concentrate on a different class of 
prospects; to reconcile themselves to 
writing a larger number of smaller poli- 
cies; and in certain cases to specialize 
on different policies than they have 
written in the past. 

To appreciate the reason for these 
changes, it is necessary to look back a 
few years. The ten years following the 
war might well be termed the period 
in which the high salaried and wealthy 
man discovered the benefits of life in- 
surance. Before that time most of the 
life insurance which was written was 
written for small amounts on the lives 
of men earning small incomes. Neither 
the high salaried man nor the wealthy 
man was interested in the Twenty Year 
Endowment as a means of saving money 
or in a thousand or two of Ordinary to 
give him a decent burial. But when life 
insurance began to be featured as a plan 
for perpetuating a man’s income in case 
of his untimely death, or beyond the 
age of retirement, the high salaried man 
was guick to realize how it could serve 
him. When estate and inheritance taxes 
became a problem it was easy to show 
the wealthy man that life insurance 
would automatically provide the money 
to meet them. 


New Classes of Prospects 


_As‘a consequence, new prospects for 
life insurance were created—a not very 
Impressive group from the standpoint of 
mere numbers, but a very important 
group when measured by their buying 
power. To a large extent the tremendous 
increase in the volume of life insurance 
in force during the ten years following 
the war resulted from the development 
of these new classes of prospects. 

But—can the life insurance salesman, 
who prospered during the twenties by 
festricting his solicitations to these 
classes, hope to do as well during the 
mid-thirties if he does not widen his 
sphere of activity? 

It seems safe to assert that he will 
find it harder sledding, particularly dur- 
ing the next year or two. For one thing 
this small group is now much better in- 





Looking at the situation from where 


By Benedict D. Flynn 


sured than it was and does not offer 
as wide a field for development. It 
seems likely that this group will be 


called upon to bear a large part of the 
expense of the changes which are now 
taking place. 
The Higher Incomes 

Men in the higher income brackets are 
being forced to pay heavier taxes. They 
are being called upon to face increased 
living costs and increased costs of doing 
business before their salaries or incomes 
are likely to increase. Some of the mem- 
bers of this higher income group have 
been so badly hit by the depression that 
it will be difficult or impossible for them 
to stage a comeback. Some of them have 


The CHANGING MarkKET 
for LIFE INSURANCE 


Vice-President and Actuary, The Travelers 


been physically impaired by the terrific 
mental strain of the past four years and 
would not be in a position to qualify for 
additional life insurance even if they 
were able to pay for it. I am not say- 
ing that a large volume of life insurance 
will not be sold to members of the higher 
income groups during the next few years. 
There is every reason to believe that 
such men have been highly impressed 
by the demonstration of the strength and 
stability of life insurance during the de- 
pression and will be eager to increase 
or reinstate their life insurance at the 
first opportunity; but it does seem rea- 
sonable to expect that this group will not 
buy as large a proportion of the total 


DOES the C. L. U. 
DESIGNATION HELP? 


By H. Cochran Fisher, C. L. U., 
Aetna Life, Washington, D. C. 


The question which heads this article 
has often been asked of me. The quer- 
ists are those who hold the designation, 
those who aspire to the honor, those who 
have no intention of attempting the ex- 
aminations. Without reflection the an- 
swer is No. I’ve never had any person 
call upon me to buy insurance because 
I am a C.L.U. But upon reflection I 
am convinced that indirectly it probably 
does aid the sale. 

No Occasion For Ballyhoo 

The educational movement sponsored 
by the American College of Life Under- 
writers leading to the C.L.U. award was 
never intended to be hurried nor-bally- 
hooed. At present, its value is known 
to only a relatively few of the insurance 
buyers. However, the course of study 
necessary to pass the examinations does 
help indirectly. The graduate possesses 
greater knowledge with resulting assur- 
ance which enables him to deal with 
insurance problems on a broader and 
sounder basis. 

“By their deeds ye shall know them.” 
When the buying public comes to realize 
that C.L.U.’s are better solving its prob- 
lems, then that public will insist upon 
buying from them. Not only does the 
knowledge acquired in qualifying for the 
Cc. L. U. enable the graduate better to 
analyze and advise, but it instills in him 
a confidence—not conceit—through real- 
ization that he knows. 

The fact that he knows—and knows 
that he knows—enables him, regardless 
of what questions are raised, to treat 
with the prospect as an expert. With- 
out conscious effort he impresses the cli- 
ent with his capacity and ability. 

Acts As A Stimulus 

Finally, the pride of possession of the 
C.L.U. acts as a stimulation to continued 
research and sales effort. 

The foregoing remarks ‘have empha- 
sized quality in service rather than vol- 
ume of sales, but I am convinced that 
the two cannot be divorced—that is, that 
no continuing volume can be predicated 


Harris & Ewing 
H. COCHRAN FISHER 


on anything but the proper care of the 
client’s needs. 

Another question often asked is, “Does 
not your business slump during the time 
of preparation for examinations?” Per- 
sonally, my business increased during the 
period when I was preparing for the 
examinations, probably because my time 
was more efficiently managed, and be- 
cause the knowledge gained made me 
more forceful in my sales presentations. 

The attainment of the degree is not 
an end in itself, but a means to an end. 
If this thought is kept in mind then the 
study will not interfere with, but, rather, 
aid your daily work—and then you will 
eventually find that your C.L.U. is help- 
ing in the sale of insurance. 








BENEDICT D. FLYNN 


life insurance sold as it did in the re- 
cent past. | 

What group or groups will constitute 
the big market for life insurance if that 
small group of men who formerly bought 
life insurance in large amounts does not ? 
you may well ask. 


The Man Earning Less Than $5,000 


a Year 


It would not be at all surprising if the 
type of prospect for whom life insurance 
was originally planned reclaimed it for 
his own. He is the man or woman who 
is earning less than $5,000 a year. He 
may be a salary or wage earner, farmer, 
small merchant or the doctor, dentist or 
lawyer who is making a modest living. 
He is the young man on his way up the 
ladder rather than the man who has 
reached the top. If the experiments 
which are now being tried work out suc- 
cessfully, these are the people who are 
likely to be relatively better off than 
they were in the twenties; to have a 
larger margin for investment in life 
insurance. 

The farmer, in particular, should be < 
better life insurance prospect than he has 
been since the war. If the price of that 
which he sells is established on a more 
favorable basis in relationship to the 
price of the things that he has to buy, 
his investment surplus should be larger 
than it was during the post war years. 
He is likely to be hesitant about putting 
his money in stocks or bonds because too 
often in the past he has been the victim 
of wild-cat promotions. He once thought 
that he was following a safe and con- 
servative policy if he invested his money 
in land; but he has since discovered that 
land—particularly that which is mort- 
gaged—can be a source of worry rather 
than income in times of adversity. He 
is probably the least insured of any of 
the large occupational groups in the 
country. He has not benefited from the 
Group insurance plans or been as con- 
sistently solicited for ordinary life insur- 
ance as have many of the urban workers. 
If prosperity returns to the farm, he 
should be a good prospect for the in- 
vestment type of contracts as well as for 
other forms of life insurance. 

These changing conditions are forcing 
the actuary and the underwriter, as well 
as the salesman, to change outlook and 
methods. If a different class of prospect 
seems likely to constitute the big market 
for life insurance during the next few 
vears, he must devise plans and policies 
which will appeal to this class. If the 
policies written are likely to be lesser in 
amount, he must find ways of handling 
these small policies efficiently. 

None of us likes to depart from the 
path which has become familiar to us, 
but if the new path should eventually 
lead to even greater accomplishments 
than in the past—as we have every rea- 
son to hope it will—it will be worth all 
the effort it takes to find and follow it. 
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SPEND YOURSELF! 


“It is not the critic who counts; not the man who points out 
how the strong man stumbled, or where the doer of deeds could 
have done them better. The credit belongs to the man who is 
actually in the arena; whose face is marred by dust and sweat and 
blood; who strives valiantly; who errs and comes short again and 
again, because there is no effort without error and shortcoming; 
who does actually strive to do the deeds; who knows the great 
enthusiasms, the great devotions, spends himself in a worthy 
cause; who at the best knows in the end the triumph of high 
achievement; and who at the worst, if he fails, at least fails while 
daring greatly, so that his place shall never be with those cold and 


timid souls who know neither victory nor defeat.” 
—Theodore Roosevelt. 


We renew our determination to spend ourselves in the Life 


Insurance Business—a truly WORTHY cause. 





BEN HADLEY & ASSOCIATES 


General Agency 
EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 
301-33 N. High Street Columbus, Ohio 
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PRODUCTION CHIEFS Tell WHERE 
To HUNT For NEW BUSINESS 


Without exception head office chiefs of production believe that agents 
should readjust their sights and go after the smaller sized policies which 
have been neglected in ‘the craze for big ones. Many an agent has been 


ruined by writing a case which is much larger than those which customarily 
Such an experience makes him want to go out and repeat 


fall to his lot. 


with another “jumbo line” or two, with the result that he doesn’t get them 
and in the meantime has missed a lot of bets by not writing the smaller ones 
which he could do in considerable number in a commensurate amount of 


time and expenditure of energy. 


It should not be forgotten that thousands 


need the smaller policies while the number of prospects for the big cases 
is necessarily limited. Here are some short articles on the subject by well- 


known production men: 


Real Business Barometers 


By George W. Munsick, 
Vice-President, The Prudential 


Business rolls along a curve. Except 
under unusual circumstances or in iso- 
lated places it does not stand still. Many 
persons, bureaus and organizations seek 
to interpret the curve, but none with 


clearer understanding or more timely 
knowledge than the every day working, 
conscientious insurance agent.* He is 
the accurate business barometer. He 
knows when the factories have opened 
again; he knew when they closed, often 
before shutting of the doors. If the 
corner groceryman does more business 
than the chain store he has learned about 
it before most people, and vice versa. 
He is acquainted with the families in 
his territory which have the full dinner 
pail; also, those which are hungry. 
When the breadwinner passes away he 
is sometimes at the funeral; likewise he 
knows when the sons of the family start 
to work on their first jobs. ; 
It is the manner in which these busi- 
ness barometers respond to this tremen- 
dous mass of accurate information they 
gather, often by being in first hand 
touch, that stamps the difference be- 
tween the successful and the unsuccess- 
ful agent. Knowledge tucked away in 
a corner, brought out for occasional use, 
is not enough. Knowledge used mostly 
for conversational purposes to pass a 
social hour is more or less futile for 
salesmen. With knowledge must be the 
complement of action. Action to follow 
to his home the man who has got his 
job back again; action in calling on the 
man whose wages have been restored 
or,increased, whose family has become 
larger, whose resources have grown, 
whose responsibilities have increased, 
whose luck has turned for the better. 
Agents who take advantage of the 
pleasant barometer readings have no dif- 


GEORGE W. MUNSICK 


ficulty in closing prospects because they 


know where to find them. 
follow through. 


And I would like to conclude these 
few observations by paying my compli- 
ments to the agents who do follow 
through, who keep on the job despite 
what many of their clients have ex- 
perienced. In the past few years they 
have often seen the barometer register- 
ing economic storms, and the matchless 
courage which they have displayed and 
good humor, too, in their relations with 
their policyholders and their pursuit of 
new clients must win our admiration. 


They must 


Why This Is Time to Write Policies 


By Frank H. Davis, 
Vice-President, Penn Mutual Life 


_ The Gold Book has asked me why this 
is a good time to write insurance and a 
lot of it. The following thoughts occur 
to me: 

1, The man whose life insurance pro- 


gram, simple or extended, was based on 
commodity prices as they were and 
whose program supplied no margin over 
and above the needs, should increase his 
insurance coverage to catch up with or 





even go beyond current living costs. 

2. Hundreds of thousands of men in 
the white collar and higher supervisory 
class who have been out of employment 
for three or four years should consti- 
tute a good market for the life under- 
writer. 

3. Policyholders who three or four 
years ago were compelled to surrender 
their insurance because of greatly re- 
duced income may, and perhaps will be, 
in the early future, earners of reason- 
ably good salaries or wages—they will 
provide a large market for the under- 
writer. 

4. A great new class of buyers has 
arisen on the investment side of otr 
business, who are thoroughly sold on 
safety and who realize that we have it. 
Each month’s annuity sales demonstrate 
the magnitude of this market. 

5. The market for business insurance 
will probably recover itself when busi- 
ness men have come to believe that there 
is no likelihood of a future moratorium 
in time of a general financial upset. 

6. It may be that the added feeling of 
security given to the maker of a mort- 
‘rage by the Home Loan Act may stimu- 
late and carry the safety to its utmost 
extreme by covering his mortgage with 
life insurance. 

7. The continuous hammering on edu- 
cational insurance by the companies in 
their magazine advertising and general 
solicitation should enlarge that market— 
provided the birth rate does not keep on 
declining. 

8. Estate conservation will probably 
be a broadened market.. To safeguard 
securities that must be held for rise in 
prices, to give executors capital to carry 
on a business, to assure to the testator’s 
family a planned provision, to meet be- 





FRANK H. DAVIS 


quests made by will and to meet in- 
creased taxation and the usual adminis- 
tration expenses. 

9. Repair of insurance programs dam- 
aged by loans or partial surrenders; re- 
placement of vanished programs; crea- 
tion of brand new patrons from youth 
that has become adult and other new con- 
verts; and from those whose cash posi- 
tion has been stabilized by the New Deal. 

In general and in conclusion, with the 
buying capacity of the public restored 
and individually enlarged, and with black 
figures instead of red on business led- 
gers, and with faith in the future again 
felt by the vast mass of the people, life 
insurance should, in the near future— 
a year or two, or less—again go on its 
way rejoicing. 


Get Joy In Placing 5s and 10s 


By Joseph C. Behan, 


Second Vice-President, Massachusetts Mutual Life 


We have been reading a lot in the 
newspapers about the New Deal in 
Washington. It is true that there has 
been some readjustment of the relations 
between labor and capital with respect to 
employment, working hours and income. 
It is not true that the New Deal means 
any fundamental change in the economic 
system. The same problems that the peo- 
ple of this country had are the problems 
confronting them today. We still have to 
pay for what we eat, for our rent, for 
our luxuries. We still are concerned 
about otir families and their future. Eco- 
nomic needs are confronting us as they 
always have been. Whether those needs 
are a little less or a little more than 
they were they cannot be ignored; there- 
fore the insurance agent has his work 
mapped out for him. 

The Gold Book has asked me if I 
would tell its readers how agents in my 
acquaintance are readjusting themselves 
to changed conditions. The more I con- 
sider the question the more I am con- 
vinced that we do not need novel treat- 
ment as much as we do a recognition of 
the fact that fundamentals continue the 
same; therefore, the old saws are the 


(Continued on Page 49) 
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FIVE EVENTFUL YEARS 














have passed during which the men and . 


women of the Holgar J. Johnson Agency e 
of The Penn Mutual.... ds 


By courage and willing effort have given al 
to this Agency a favorable position of ss 
Leadership .... 


This experience makes it a pleasure for me -¥ 
as General Agent to express to them my = 
confidence in their enthusiastic endeavor a 
to continue to devote their lives to the A 
advancement of and the distribution of the ne 
benefits of the Institution of Life Insurance. — 
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PUBLIC’S CONFIDENCE IS RESTORED 


The fear as to the safety of insurance companies which suddenly made its 
appearance when the Departmental restrictions were made public in the news- 


papers has disappeared. 
the subject: 


Lloyd Patterson, Keane-Patter- 
son Agencies, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life: 


Did incidents take place in insurance 
offices which showed that the public had 
lost its head? And do they now know 
they were mistaken in being panicky? 
You said it. Here are some actual inci- 
dents which came under the review of 
this agency: 

1. A $50,000 policyholder of twenty 
years’ standing and no loans, borrowed 
80% of his equities prior to the mora- 
torium. He congratulated himself when 
the moratorium came but has lived to 
learn about life insurance. He has just 
purchased $50,000 more and has pro- 
grammed the repayment of the loan. 

2. Another policyholder borrowed 
$25,000 from his life insurance in Sep- 
tember, 1932, because he believed the 
companies were “no good.” In February 
and March his $25,000 went to the wolves 
of Wall Street. He not only admits his 
mistake about life insurance but means 
to abide by it the rest of his life. 

3. This is a bad example. The in- 
sured will have to have a lesson or two 
more. This one borrowed $15,000, in- 
vested in securities, repaid the loan and 
had a fine profit, like the cashier who 
stole the money, bet on a horse and the 
horse won! 


A Patent Lawyer’s Change of Heart 


4. One of the outstanding patent attor- 
neys of this country who purchased $50,- 
000 in 1928, decided in January this year 
that the life insurance companies were 
! and that he would not only pay 
no more premiums, but would drop all of 
his protection. What he had to say 
about companies in general was awful. 
Loan papers in full were sent to him at 
his insistence. They were never returned. 
This annual premium was due in June. 
He paid it. When congratulated on his 
sound judgment he admitted having been 
panicky and that he still had a lot to 
learn, and that he was never ashamed 
of confessing his ignorance. 

5. Policyholder with $500,000 borrowed 
$42,000 in July, 1932. He has been propo- 





H. P. Cooley, Moore & Sum- 
mers, New England Mutual, Bos- 
ton: 


This agency experienced remarkably 
little evidence of panic or loss of con- 
fidence on the part of policyholders due 
to the restrictions. There were, of 
course, isolated cases of policyholders re- 
quiring assurance that their reserve val- 
ues were secure and there was an occa- 
sional “wise guy” with an insignificant 
amount of insurance who was pleased to 
point his finger at the life insurance 
companies and declare that they had fall- 
en down on their contracts. On the whole 
we might say that business has been “as 
usual.” 

_ Unbounded faith in the security of life 
iMsurance companies is perhaps best ex- 
emplified by the tremendously increased 
annuity business which this and other 
companies have received during the past 
three or four months. Funds have been 


Here are what some of the general agents say on 


LLOYD PATTERSON 


sitioned many times for 


“rewriting” his 
insurance, but has concluded the best 
place to invest $42,000 is with the insur- 
ance company under his own policy at 
his old age. He has repaid the entire 
loan. 

6. A $4,000 loan last February is be- 
ing repaid as an investment and while 
the insured “has his health” he is pur- 
chasing $100,000 additional. 

7. A $350,000 policyholder, head of one 
of the country’s largest businesses, a man 
of “infallible” judgment, declared during 
the moratorium that he was not only 
through with life insurance but went fur- 
ther into unprintable opinions. Hereaf- 
ter, he said, he would use his cash value 
to pay the premiums as far as it went. 
He was not a man who accepted opin- 
ions from life insurance agents so he 
was left to his own devices. However, 
his premiums have all been paid prompt- 
ly since his declaration. We don’t know 
what changed his mind, and we don’t 
dare ask him: Life is too short, nature 
is hostile and Man is ridiculous. 


withdrawn from other depositories at a 
rate which has caused those depositories 
some concern and these funds have been 
deposited with life insurance companies 
as single premiums for both immediate 
and deferred annuitics. When we con- 
sider the insignificant amount of educa- 
tion that these people have received re- 
garding annuities and the absence of any 
drive on the part of the life insurance 
companies to acauire annuity business we 
must conclude that confidence is the ba- 
sis for the increase in this type of busi- 
ness. 

A couple of months ago I met a friend 
of mine who is a bank official in this 
city and in a facetious way he asked me 
when we, the life insurance business, 
were going to “open up.” “Just as soon 
as you do,” I said. There is no question 
but what my friend got the point of my 
remark because he promptly faded out 
of the picture. 

I have always considered that the pri- 
mary function of the national banking 
system was to distribute credit and that 





their minor function was to offer a 
checking account service and a deposi- 
tory for idle funds. On the other hand, 
the prime function of the savings banks 
has always been to hold relatively small 
sums of money safe for a depositor and 
to pay out these small funds upon the 
depositor’s demand. It is obvious that 
during the past three or four months 
neither the national banks nor the sav- 
ings banks have functioned on _ behalf 
of the public and they have yet to re- 
sume these normal functions. 

The principal function of a life insur- 
ance company, on the other hand, has 
always been to pay proceeds at the ma- 
turity of the contract. They have never 
failed in this respect. The withdrawal 
restrictions imposed by the several in- 


Clifford L. McMillen, North- 
western Mutual Life: 


In your recent letter asking me to give 
my ideas about the change in viewpoint 
on the part of the public toward life in- 
surance, you say, “Confidence in life in- 
surance has returned with a bang.” 

My observations have led me to be- 
lieve that confidence in life insurance has 
not “returned.” It has never been lost. 
In fact, it has grown steadily all through 
the depression, and now that the depres- 
sion seems to be definitely on the way 
out, I foresee the greatest life insurance 
market in the history of the country. 

Naturally, during the past three years 
there have been those who lost confi- 
dence in business, life insurance, them- 
selves and everything else. Some of 
them stepped out of windows—but even 
these, in some instances, had supreme 
confidence that life insurance would car- 
ry on where they had admittedly failed. 
Others withdrew all their funds from 
whatever source and proceeded to sit on 
them for a while, often coming back just 
at the wrong time to speculate in what 
they deemed a great opportunity to make 
a clean-up and retire, only to see their 
last hoarded dollar fade out with the 
flicker of a Wall Street ticker. 

But the outstanding feature of the de- 
pression was the fact that, until last year 
life insurance premiums were continual- 
ly higher than those for the preceding 
year. Life insurance premiums paid by 
the American people in 1929 amounted to 
$3,566,207,696; for 1930 they amounted to 
$3,748,244,207; and in 1931 they totaled 
$3,902,386,619. In 1932, the last year of 
the depression, they dropped down from 
the high of 1931—but exceeded the high 
of 1929 by almost $100,000,000. They 
were in 1932, $3,646,173,641. 

The total insurance in force in 1929, 
the end of the all time high boom in 
this country, was $107,589,973,126. The 
total insurance in ‘force at the end of 
1932 amounted to $108,290,757,814, a sub- 
stantial gain in the greatest investment 
backlog ever established by the faith 
and the work of a great people. 

Now the sacrifices made by the Amer- 
ican people in maintaining this backlog 
of finance during the greatest depression 
ever experienced in the history of man- 
kind are indication enough that the faith 
of the average American in the institu- 
tion of life insurance is supreme. 

These investments in life insurance 
were placed bv the American people at 
a time when their income was constant- 
ly receding. 

Income 


In 1929 the income of the American 
people is estimated to have been $85,- 


surance commissioners were largely for 
the purpose of preventing policyholders 
from destroying the principal value of 
their contract by surrender or loan to 
meet requirements ordinarily and prop- 
erly serviced by the banking institution. 
I have yet to find the policyholder who 
questioned the action of the company or 
of the commissioner in imposing the re- 
strictions when as simple an explanation 
as this has been offered to him. 

In the good old days B. C. (before the 
crash) the public clamored for apprecia- 
tion and quick return on investments. 
Today they demand security of principal 
and are little concerned with the rate 
of interest that that principal offers. 
= his, of course, is “right down our al- 
ey.” 





CLIFFORD L. McMILLEN 


000,000,000. If we subtract from that 
about $14,000,000,000 government costs, 
taxes, etc, and $6,000,090,000 interest 
charges, we have left a total of $65,000,- 
000,000 which the American people could 
spend as they wished. Of this amount 
they saw fit to spend $3,566,207,696 in pre- 
miums for life insurance, say about 5.5% 
of their net income. 

In 1930 the income of the American 
people amounted to about $55,000,000,000. 
The government costs and_ interest 
charges remained about the same, so 
after subtracting these the net control- 
lable income left for the public to ex- 
ercise its privilege of spending was about 
$35,000,000,000. Of this amount it chose 
to spend $3,646,173,641, or about 104% 
in life insurance, keeping $108,290,757,814 
of insurance in force. 

The indication is clear. For the first 
time in history the American people have 
learned that they could put more than 


10% of their net income into life in- 
surance. They have established a prece- 
dent. It is now up to insurance men to 


see that that precedent is kept alive. It 
is up to the insurance men to see that 
the American people continue to invest 
about that proportion of their net earn- 
ings in an institution which has stood the 
test of depression so well; has kept faith 
so steadfastly; has merited the supreme 
confidence placed in it by them 

No, confidence in life insurance has not 
“returned.” It was never absent in the 
minds of the great mass of the American 
people. It has grown steadily all through 
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The salesman who, cloaked in anonymity, wrote “Nine Out of Ten say, ‘Yes’ ”, but 
whose story we know sufficiently to be satisfied that his experience supports the title, 
states the following vitally important sales promoting truths about his own effort: 


“He found that decency reacted favorably to decency, that direct 
and aboveboard approach was never resented, that conduct such 
as would become him in a man’s home was not out of place in the 
man’s office, that the average ‘prospect’ likes to do a little more 
than merely dip an oar into the conversation when the sales- 
presentation is under way, and that sales result through the meet- 
ing of minds and community of interest far more satisfactorily 
than by the overbearing and outmatching imposition of one mind 
upon another. 


“*, .» He has none the less sold for ‘keeps’ who, not making a sale 
at all, leaves the door open behind him, with good will waving 
him good-bye and by the same gesture assuring him that he will 
find the latchstring hanging out next time he calls.” 


We believe the principles expressed above well embody the basic salesmanship through 


which the clientele in all lines of insurance of the associates of this Organization con- 
tinues to expand. 


The Travelers Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 


THE JOHN C. MCNAMARA ORGANIZATION 























Life Annuities Accident and Health Group 
GENERAL AGENTS 
122 E. 42nd Street 17 John Street 245 Fifth Avenue 
LExington 2-6713 COrtlandt 7-8300 AShland 4-1772 


The Travelers Fire Insurance Company 


The Travelers Indemnity Company 
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the depression, and I firmly believe that 
now, at this point, it is stronger than it 
has ever been in the history of this 


country. 

Let us keep it at this high peak. Let 
us educate the American people to buy 
more life insurance and lose less through 
speculation. I give you the slogan: 

“Buy More and Lose Less.” 

The wealth developed through invest- 
ment in life insurance represents a defi- 
nite growth of value. It moves steadily 
forward, and over a period of years is 
measured accurately by, and parallels 
closely the average growth in wealth of 
the country as a whole. That is why a 
policyholder in the institution of life in- 
surance can have faith in his institution. 
He does not gain at the expense of an- 
other. He gains through the natural 
erowth of wealth in his country. 
~ Confidence is supreme in life insurance 
today. The income is coming back. The 
agent is on his toes. Let’s go—full speed 
ahead. 


P, R. Garrison, manager the 
Prudential, Astor House Building, 
New York: 


After the bank holiday there was a 
rush on the part of business men to 
withdraw the equity under their poli- 
cies. They went to extremes to get 
around the restrictions of the New York 
Insurance Department in trying to get 
cash. The pathetic thing was that often 
it was not because they needed the 
money, but they felt that the insurance 
companies were in a shaky condition. 

I received many personal calls from 
policyholders of this agency who wanted 
to discuss the financial standing of com- 
panies. Some had decided it was no 
longer safe to continue their insurance 
and they asked if claims would be paid 
in case of death. 

This situation has completely changed. 
Such questions are no longer raised. Now 
when policyholders call they are inter- 
ested only in finding a means of keep- 
ing their policies in force. Demands for 
loans have decreased. I am confidently 
looking for a lowering in the lapse rate 
in the near future. 

We have sold a large number of An- 
nuities, and such investments in the 
Prudential and other good companies is 
the strongest evidence of a complete re- 


Chester O. Fischer, Massachu- 
setts Mutual, St. Louis: 


There has been a decided change in 
the attitude of the insuring public dur- 
ing the past ninety days. 

In talking with our cashier she told 
me of a number of instances of these 
recent months where policyholders in 
transacting business at the counter have 
spoken of their implicit confidence in 
life insurance companies. Many of them 
put it this way: “Life insurance is the 
one thing which always has been and 
still is worth one hundred cents on the 
dollar,” 

_ Two very definite proofs of this feel- 
ing are found in the increasing repay- 
ment of policy loans and the substantial 
amount of Single Premium insurance and 
Annuities being purchased at this time. 
_ About two months ago we had several 
Instances of policyholders borrowing on 
their life insurance contracts and then 
bringing back to us the uncashed checks 
for return to the home office. Of course 
the most unfortunate result of the lack 
of confidence which for a time prevailed 
was found in those instances where pol- 
icyholders who had become panicky 
withdrew their loan values, invested 
them in some other channels and then 
lost their money. We have in mind one 
instance of a policyholder of long stand- 
Ing who withdrew a substantial sum of 


Tuewell’s “Industrial Discipline” 


Brings Home Necessity of Disciplining Life Insurance Production 
Activity As Well As Machinery and Labor 


Some members of President Roose- 
velt’s “Brain Trust” have had books pub- 
lished within the past twelve months. 
They do not lack readers. The one which 
has attracted the most insurance atten- 
tion is “The Industrial Discipline and the 
Governmental Arts,” written by Rexford 
G. Tugwell. It is published by the Co- 
lumbia University Press, in which col- 








P. RAYMOND GARRISON 
turn of confidence that this and other 


companies, having similar experience, are 
safe and secure. 


CHESTER ©. 


FISCHER 


money because of fear, invested the en- 
tire sum in a project which promised big 
returns but which instead failed com- 
pletely, and as a result he lost the entire 
sum. 





lege the author made a reputation as a 
professor of economics. 

One reason why the book went so 
quickly into a second edition is that its 
publication closely coincided with the 
Administration’s Industrial Recovery leg- 
islation, in a large measure forecasting 
that legislation which is now gripping the 
attention of the commercial and labor 
worlds. 

Realizing Industrial Potentialities 


In his book Tugwell looks into the fu- 
ture of a society which has not realized 
its industrial potentialities. He begins 
by pointing out the possibilities of the 
machine and how machine labor has dis- 
placed hand labor. He is not against 
machine labor as he believes that all 
work which is inherently repetitious is 
much more efficiently and quickly done 
by mechanical implements. He believes 
that management will succeed finally in 
arranging a serial operation which will 
widen out from the factories into the 
whole of industrial society. When that 
has happened the only industrial func- 
tions for human labor will be the chang- 
ing and directing of the process. Granted 
the accomplishment of all this we shall 
then approach the end of involuntary 
labor—if we will have it so. The barrier 
to this realization will be the lack of 
social management. What is needed is 
an industrial discipline. Professor Tug- 
well feels this will enable us to bring 
the parts of our industrial machine into 
relations with each other which will be 
orderly and just. 

A paragraph from the publishers says: 
“Under such discipline men will cease 
looking backwards towards a false (or 
romantic) medievalism. They will find 
the culmination of their individual aspi- 
rations in the American conception of 
society. They will willingly merge them- 
selves into the new democracy. The 
whole process, to be American, must be 
voluntary and rigorous. It will demand 
much of each of us, but will return vastly 
more. It is a way—one way—in which 
our destiny can be achieved.” 

Book’s Life Insurance Significance 


One of the leading production vice- 
presidents in the life insurance business 
was greatly impressed by Tugwell’s 
book. Asked what life insurance sig- 
nificance he saw in it this vice-president 
said to The Gold Book: 

“Tt is not only apparent that the au- 
thor had a great deal to do with the 
Recovery Act, but I have a suspicion that 
we in the life insurance business are go- 
ing to see the effects of this Act. One 
thing is certain: people of the nation as 
a whole are going to be more disciplined 


in the art of following direction. One 
of the greatest shortcomings of life in- 
surance and the running of an agency is 
that too often general agents do not tell 





REXFORD G. TUGWELL 


agents exactly what to do. I know of no 
group of men in any business who are 
really more undisciplined and unsyste- 
matic than life insurance producers. It 
is almost impossible for agencies to get 
definite reports on agency efforts. True, 
there are exceptions, and we occasionally 
hear of such real definite reporting, but 
not often enough. Of course, this is 
partly due to the fact that the sales force 
is On a commission basis, but still we 
should know more accurately where we 
are going. My feeling is that now in a 
sense discipline will be the fashion of 
the day; or, at least, will have the tacit 
approval of the people of America. If 
it works, maybe more agents will see 
the light and yield to proper discipline. 


Individualism 

“As I see the situation at the present 
time we need not be concerned about too 
many hours or too much labor being put 
in by life insurance producers. I do not 
think we shall ever have to worry that 
they are working more than forty hours 
a week. I would be happy if we could 
get our agents generally to work twenty 
hours. 

“Tugwell made a hit with me when he 
indicated that our American system is all 
right if we control it. Of course, almost 
any system is all right if properly con- 
trolled. There is also a question as to 
whether or not absolute control will en- 
croach upon our ideal of Americanism to 
such an extent that we become unhappy. 
As far as I am concerned I would regret 
very much if the people of this nation 
were reduced to robots, but we have a 
long distance to go before that is a 
realization. 

“There must be a happy medium some 
place along the way. We must preserve 
the priceless characteristic of our rugged 
individualism, which differentiates us 
from communism, but at the same time 
there is a point where, when reached, 
that individualism must be disciplined.” 

Tugwell says in his book that most of 
us prefer to think about immediate prob- 
lems; and we have a shrewd distrust of 
those who set themselves up as social 
scientists. But the democratizing of so- 
cial science is no less necessary than the 
democratizing of industry. 
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E. A. MULLER, K. A. LUTHER, R. H. KEFFER, E. H. HASTINGS, 
Manager 42nd Street General Agent General Agent Assistant General Agent 





E. H. WHITE, O. A. KREBS, W. M. McDANIELS, LOUIS SECHTMAN, W. L. SITGREAVES, 
Estate Planning Manager Group Manager Sales Manager Brokerage Manager Underwriter 





ROE A. MAIER, S. M. WEILAND, 
Supervisor Supervisor 


HAROLD SMYTH, LEON LACOSS, 


Supervisor Supervisor 





T. M. SHARPE, P, J. LOTRUGLIO, JAMES |. SMYTH, E. K. ROOK, SAM T. GREENE, 


Supervisor Supervisor Supervisor Group Representative Supervisor 





STEWART SNOW, JOHN K. LUTHER, C. C. MOORE, C. C. WIDEN, J. G. RICHTER, 


Group Representative Supervisor Group Representative Cashier Group Representative 


Character in a business organization is a com- 


posite of the characters associated with it. 


THE LUTHER-KEFFER AGENCY .... ATNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


KENDRICK A. LUTHER—ROSCOE H. KEFFER, General Agents . . . 100 William St. . . . 110 E. 42nd St., New York City 
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Wuy SIR WALTER SCOTT, 
NOVELIST and PHILOSOPHER, 
FASCINATES BUSINESS MEN 


By Geoffrey Blackall, London 


The favorite literary figure of many 
life insurance men is Sir Walter Scott 
whose centenary has recently been cele- 
brated and who was the originator of 
the historical novel. It is not only be- 
cause they are intrigued by his imagi- 
native genius, but the appeal is also that 
of Scott, the man of business, the com- 
mon sense philosopher, the generous 
friend, the superhuman triumpher over 
obstacles. 

Scott was the first governor of one of 
the great insurance companies, the Scot- 
tish Union & National. He carried a 
large line of insurance and his use of 
insurance, becoming generally known, 
resulted in many other prominent men 
in Great Britain buying policies. About 
his whole career there is a lure for busi- 
ness men. 

Was Lawyer and Deputy Sheriff 

Soon after his birth Scott had a fever 
which resulted in the loss of the use of his 
right leg. Despite that infirmity he attract- 
ed attention as a boy pugilist. His only 
distinction in college was in sport, his 
long walks as an undergraduate some- 
times negotiating thirty miles. In 1786 he 
became apprenticed to his father as a 
writer to the Signet, and thus early ac- 
quired regular business habits. He began 
to file letters regularly and became in- 
ured to the methodical industry he after- 
wards displayed in literature. He found 
time also to be admitted to the bar. 
After his marriage he obtained an ap- 
pointment as deputy sheriff of Selkirk, 
thus adding £300 per annum to his in- 
come. His legal income reached £1,500 
a’ year. He resolved that literature 
should be his staff but not his crutch. 

Scott’s friend Ballantyne having moved 
to Edinburgh and set up a printing press 
Scott advanced him money and then be- 
came his partner. The connection was 
secret, but the beautiful printing of 
Scott’s works attracted many customers. 
Undoubtedly, his general trust in authors 
led him to suggest a number of literary 
enterprises, many of which became costly 
and some resulting in failure. It became 
necessary for him to raise more money; 
so he adopted regular habits, rising at 5 
o'clock in the morning; being at his 
desk by 6 o'clock; and writing almost 
continucusly until noon. By afternoon 
he had done enough work to be able to 
spend the rest of the day in leisure and 
he rode and coursed a lot with grey- 
hdéunds. 

By 1808 Scott had engaged John Bal- 
lantyne’s younger brother James to act 
as clerk under his brother and it was 
now decided to start a publishing firm, 
John Ballantyne & Co., for which Scott 
was to supply half the capital and the 
other half to be divided equally between 
James and John. Scott had also to pro- 
vide James’ quarter, while John had to 
borrow his either from Scott or some- 
body else. 

Ruined Financially 


The affairs of the company reached 
a crisis by 1812 and Scott obtained help 
from Constable. In 1816 a new arrange- 
ment was made whereby James Ballan- 
tyne became simply Scott’s agent, re- 
ceiving £400 per annum for managing the 





printing business. When the publishing 
business was wound up there was a clear 
balance of £1,000, thanks entirely to 
Scott’s energy. The new firm, however, 
took over £10,000 of liabilities. The 
printing business for two or three years 
thereafter reached a critical state. By 
diligent literary work, performed while 
he suffered agonies from stomach cramps 





£300,000; and those of Ballantyne & Co. 
to £117,000. Most of the burden of in- 
debtedness fell on Scott’s shoulders. 


No Ultimate Loss to Creditors 


Whatever blame Scott may deserve for 
his generosity his position became he- 
roic. Resolved not to become _ bank- 
rupt but to éarry on the business for the 


yk 


Sir Walter Scott in the prime of his powers 


and during which he wrote the greater 
part of “Ivanhoe,” “The Bride of Lam- 
mermoor” and the “Legend of Montrose” 
considerable money was raised. 

It was eagerness to extend his great 
Abbotsford estate which led to further 
difficulties. This estate in 1816 had 
grown from 100 to nearly 1,000 acres. By 
1821 he had spent a great sum on land, and 
the place was visited by many celebrities. 
On January 16, 1826, Constable and Bal- 
lantyne crashed and Scott was ruined as 
a result. Constable’s liabilities amounted 
to £256,000; those of Hurst, Robinson & 
Co., the firm’s London agents, to over 


benefit of creditors he said: “I will be 
their vassal for life, and dig into the 
mine of my imagination for diamonds— 
to make good my engagements, not to 
enrich myself.” 

Creditors behaved most generously, 
unanimously agreeing to a proposed pri- 
vate trust. A 30% dividend was paid at 
Christmas, 1827, nearly £40,000 having 
been raised in two years entirely by 
Scott’s exertions. During the succeed- 
ing two years he labored steadily and 
successfully at his task despite failing 
health. Upon his death the principal of 
the debt amounted to about £54,000 


against which was £22,000 life insurance. 
Cadell, Constable’s partner, advanced the 
balance of about £30,000 upon the se- 
curity of the copyrights, a settlement 
then being made with creditors. The 
debt to Cadell was finally discharged in 
1847 when Cadell accepted the remaining 
copyright of the works. Abbotsford was 
thus freed from the debts of the founder. 

Scott’s strong business sense and busi- 
ness training stood him to the end. No- 
where can one find a kindlier teacher of 
practical wisdom. He continued his 
grind, despite his tragic health, the loss 
of his wife and the scattering of his 
children, but always with magnanimity, 
amiability, no complaint and continued 
loyalty to his friends. 

For years I have been familiar with 
all of Scott’s writings and at the request 
of The Gold Book I have gathered from 
his writings some of the best of his 
sayings which are presented herewith to 
readers of The Gold Book. 


Sir Walter Scott Moralizings 
_The following are extracts from some of 
Sir Walter Scott’s works, sayings as apt 
at the present time as when they were 
written more than a century ago: 


Business 

_He that would live by traffic must hold 
himself at the disposal of everyone claim- 
ing business with him, (Ivanhoe) 

The best business is ruined when it be- 
comes pinched for money, and gets into 
the circle of discounting bills. It is easy 
to make it feasible on paper, but the 
times of payment arrive to a certainty 
(Life) 

Let it never escape your recollection 
that shutting your own eyes, or blinding 
those of your friends, upon the actual 
state of business is the high road to 
ruin. (Life) 

Trading almost entirely upon accom- 
modation is dreadfully expensive. (Life) 


Capital and Talent 
Capital and talent will do excel'ent 
things together; but depend on it, talent 
without capital will no more carry on 
an extensive and progressive undertak- 
ing than a racehorse will draw a New 
castle wagon. (Life) 


Candor 


Want of candor with one’s friend is 
blameable, and procrastination in cir- 
cumstances of embarrassment is highly 
unwise. But they bring such a fearful 
chastisement on the party who commits 
them that he may justly expect, not the 
reproaches, but the sympathy and com- 
passion of his friends; at least of all such 
whose conscience charges them with er- 
rors of their own. (Life) 


Caution 
The Scot, as usual with his country- 
men, when asked a blunt, straightfor- 
ward question, took a little time before 
answering it. (The Fortunes of Nigel) 
Jeanie had some of the caution of her 
country, and, according to Scottish uni- 


(Continued on Page 93) 
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DEPRESSIONS Clear Away— 


How They Affect the World—Their 
Causes—Their Good and Bad Points 


in Promoting 


Influence 


—Their 


Progress 


AND BUILD UP 


By Willis Hatfield Hazard, Ph, D. 
Editor of Publications, New England Mutual Life 


“The time is out of joint.” If Shake- 


speare thoug cht this was true when Ham- 
let met his father’s ghost at Elsinore, 
what would he think of conditions to- 
day? Wouldn’t he throw up his hands 
in despair at ever reducing such a dis- 
location as ours? 

Yet business depressions are as old as 
history, even if they are as fresh as 1933. 

Natural forces, economic conditions 
and human psychology are their very 
texture. 

Depressions Differ 

No two depressions are alike—they dif- 
fer in the relative weight of their causes, 
also in duration, intensity and spread. 
Still, it is true that the main features 
must be essentially similar, and the in- 
fluences that affect one depression are 
likely to influence another, although not 
necessarily in the same proportion. 

One of the most constant of these fac- 
tors has been wars, man’s supremely in- 
sensate folly. As Benjamin Franklin said, 
“There never was a good war or a bad 
peace.” War is the science of destruc- 
tion, not only of life but of property. 
Its natural principle is to do the most 
harm, and it is this harm that produces 
the harvest of dragon’s teeth whose 
aftermath has so often led to national 
depression. 

The comparatively simple economic or- 
ganization of the Middle Ages, with 
guilds and crafts and communal agri- 
culture, was as different from the indus- 
trial organization of today as was the 
foot-archer of Edward III from the 
modern bombine plane. 

The onset of the industrial revolution, 
which began with the improved steam 
engine of James Watts in 1762, opened 
anew world of incalculable forces. Then 
began the Age of Steam and of democ- 
racy. Science and invention, trade and 
industry, with division of labor to the 
point of extreme specialization—equipped 
with new crafts and new instruments of 
work—all these combined to make the 
world of the nineteenth century a rad- 
ically different place from anything that 
had ever preceded it in human history. 

A New World Through Industrial 

; Revolution 

It is with this new world of ideas and 
knowledge and method that we are now 
struggling. The system of capitalism, 
even in its most rudimentary form, is 
less than three centuries old; while ‘the 
industrial revolution, which is capital- 
ism’s crowning sift to mankind, is barely 
half that age. The foundation for eco- 
homic growth laid by the explorers, in- 
ventors and business men of an earlier 
day is proving progressively less ade- 
quate to meet the conditions and needs 
of modern society. The industrial revo- 
lution let loose forces that the world is 
finding extremely difficult either to eval- 
late or to control. 

The great freedom that we have given 
to enterprise is, of course, an expression 
of the very spirit of our modern insti- 
tutions. These institutions absorb into 
their orbit the religious, cultural, political 
hms fconomic interests that underlie all 

an society. 

f these none has a greater influence 


on life than money, which is at once one 
of the most useful and one of the most 
dangerous of man’s inventions. The 

“wretched impotence of gold” has 
brought power, comfort and release; but 
it has brought in equal measure worry, 
unhappiness and many of the heaviest 
burdens of life. 

Attempts at Explaining Depressions 

Money is far older than history. Its 
use goes away back to the childhood of 
the race. The Pandora’s box of troubles 
it brought was not caused by greed alone, 
but by difficulties inherent in the thing 
itself, 

We have never yet been able to con- 
quer these difficulties; indeed, there was 
more apparent chance of doing so in the 
far simpler conditions of centuries ago 
than in the complex, sensitive and deli- 
cate international organization of the 
twentieth century world. 

Sir Josiah Stamp and many famous 
economists believe that a money econ- 
omy which permits, if it does not cause, 
alternate booms and depressions is not 
an adequate instrument for modern civ- 
ilization. Certainly it is historically true 
that no money has ever appreciated 
steadily and rapidly in value and contin- 
ued to exist. 

But be that as it may, the swing of 
the business cycle was familiar to our 
far distant ancestors of the classical and 
mediaeval world. They knew all the pos- 
sible sufferings from inflation and defla- 
tion and the horrors of readjustment that 
we know. In fact, their effects then were 
even worse, because society was organ- 
ized so as to let financial calamities take 
their full toll unhindered. 

The burden of debts is a very old and 
tragic story! 

Causes of Depressions 

The whole subject of depressions is 
obscure, but there is an increasing agree- 
ment among scholars that money, the 
gold supply, changes in banking policies, 
and unbalanced production are the prin- 
cipal factors. All our American depres- 
sions follow a fairly regular pattern of 
price decline and recovery. These move- 
ments affect general business, and mer- 
cantile organizations, as well as the fi- 
nancial underpinning of our country. 
Outline Story of a Typical Depression 

Industrial and financial disturbances 
are closely related. In the modern world 
both show a fairly well-defined period 
frequency, major crises being about 
twenty years apart, with a minor crisis 
midway between. This is also true of 
England, to some extent of Germany, 
but not so clearly of France. Today 
every crisis has some_ international 
spread. 

Periods of great activity recur, fol- 
lowed by equally great depressions. The 
symptoms are as fixed and regular as 
those of fever and ague. During activity 
new enterprises are freely launched, 
everybody finds a ready market, labor 
is well employed, credit is easily expand- 
ed, prices rise, interest rates go wp. 
After a while there comes a slowing 
down—a premonitory chill. New enter- 
prises run into obstacles, rates of dis- 
count rise, money is “scarce.” Suddenly 
an overturn comes—usually activated by 
the failure of financial-concerns. Then 


the acute stage—the money crisis. Stock 
exchange values crash. Great demands 
are made on banks, both for bigger loans 
and larger amounts of cash. Then busi- 
ness houses begin to topple. 

This phase usually passes rather 
quickly, to be followed by industrial de- 
pression. Here begins a long, hard pull. 
No new enterprises are considered, fac- 
tories fold up, employes are discharged 
by the thousand, cash accumulates in the 
banks, reserves mount, interest falls, 
prices slump. After a few years bottom 
is touched and revival sets in slowly. 
The cycle begins anew. 

The Role of Credit and Debt 

Credit and debt—its equivalent on the 
other side of the shield—are close to 
the heart of the whole trouble, each in- 
dividual being both a debtor and a cred- 
itor. Anything that unsettles the pay- 
ment of debts deranges the business 
structure. The emergency usually fol- 
lows a period of active expansion, as for 
instance during the World War, when 
mammoth new enterprises were launched 
and prices raised by credit expansion. 

As the pendulum swings toward con- 
traction and lower prices, the problems 
multiply. How long will mercantile en- 
gagements stand the strain of these low- 
er prices? Who will be the victims of 
ill-judged and unsuccessful investments ? 
Often a sustained run on all banks fol- 
lows. The small amount of cash that 
they carry, in comparison with the great 
volume of their demand liabilities, fre- 
quently ends in a general suspension of 
cash payments. In modern American 
usage every dollar of gold in banks per- 
mits the creation of ten dollars in credit. 

In a great deposit-banking country like 
ours the principal objectives of all banks 
must be to maintain the confidence of 
their depositors, and to keep the ma- 
chinery of exchange in working order. 

The financial panic in the United 
States has had its claws trimmed but by 
no means removed, as our banking holi- 
day in March, 1933, definitely proved. 
There have been repeated breakdowns of 
our banking system—in fact, in 1873. in 
1893 and in 1907 complete collapse fol- 
lowed runs. 


Effect of Loss of Confidence 

The generic feature of such experiénce 
is loss of confidence. To help in its 
restoration our currency and banking 
system of 1913 was adopted. The Fed- 
eral Reserve system was created ex- 
pressly to safeguard the public through 
strengthening the banks with which it 
dealt. 

Financial troubles of this character are 
often followed by long continued and 
widespread economic and social effects, 
most of which they aggravate, if they 
do not actually cause. The buoyancy of 
spirit that marks periods of activity gives 
way toa dull, sluggish, hesitating feeling 
that experience proves is very slow in 
being overcome. 

Power of the Psychological Factor 

The psychological factor is of immense 
importance in all business relations, and 
especially in business troubles; it is vital 
beyond any other one influence. 

Confidence is a tender plant. It is the 
creature of mass psychology—flourishing 
when “business is good” and shriveling 





Ph.D 


as conditions become less easy. Men 
conquer when they believe they can— 
“fields are won by those who believe 
in the winning.” Confidence is the feel- 
ing that leads men to embark in great 
undertakings with sure hope and trust 
in the outcome. Lack of confidence 
closes the mind to all the powerful in- 
fluences that keep society steadily on its 
forward course. Mistrust breeds fear, 
and fear paralyzes. Group psychology 
underlies all these shifts of feeling, and 
only a change in the public attitude of 
mind can reawaken the feeling of certi- 
tude and safety which is the fundamen- 
tal condition of a restoration of business 
confidence. 


Depressions Restore Business Health 


WILLIS HATFIELD HAZARD, 


Periods of depression, however, are 
often of great value, if not almost essen- 
tial, to business health. Such periods 
often put an end to unsound practices 
and serious maladjustments with which 
they are remotely connected. Inflation 
of the currency has been stopped several 
tines in our history by depressions, and 
the whole country has been started off 
again on a higher plane, with great ac- 
cess of strength through return to sound 
currency. 

The crises of 1819 and 1837 and 1873 
(in part) were climaxes not merely of 
speculation-run-riot, but of the excessive 
issue of notes by ill-managed banks. 

In the cases quoted restoration to in- 
dustrial health absolutely depended on 
return to a stable currency. In fact, the 
severe fall of prices was part of the 
process that brought again specie pay- 
ments. 

Do Depressions Help to Preserve the 
Economic System? 

Even without these beneficial influ 
ences, depressions are in reality invigo- 
rating. They restore the balance of the 
parts of the organism. 

Nevertheless, the causes and effects of 
depressions stretch out to such a far-oit 
and indistinct horizon that no depend- 
able chart can be drawn in the present 
state of our knowledge. We do know, 
however, that fifteen years after the , 
World War the drastic readjustments 
accomplished have not yet seen us 
through, and that wider and deeper 
changes for all nations, possibly of the 
type connoted by President’s New Deal, 
may become absolutely necessary to 
world recovery. 

Conditions and Effects of Progress 

All through these ups and downs the 
fundamental forces leading to advance- 
ment continue their powerful influence. 
These are none the less real for being 
frequently unperceived. 

They include progress in invention, the 
increase of capital—which is the amount 
of wealth (not money) produced above 
immediate needs—accumulation of sav- 
ings, the industrial and social advance- 
ment of the people. Raising the standard 


(Continued on Page 93) 
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A life underwriter 
closed 200 cases 
through the use of 
one idea found in this 
treatise. Another got 
thirty-three in one 
day due to the time 
saved through fol- 
lowing the sequence 


of ideas outlined in it. 


The Scientific Basis of Life Insur- 
ance Selling, the Montgomery For- 
mula and its explanation, is now 
available in permanent form. Every 
agent who regards his selling as a 
professional duty should have his 
individual copy. General agents 
who are endeavoring to give their 
men the professional concept should 
see that their associates have this 


working course. 
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Better Methods of Selling 


Life Insurance 


A Practical Course In Working Principles 


L. L. Montgomery 


Reprinted from 
The Eastern Underwriter 
94 Fulton St., New York, N. Y. 




















Put a Dollar in an envelope to have this Set- 


Up of the Professional Concept of Life Insur- 


ance Selling. 


The Eastern Underwriter Co., 
94 Fulton Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Here is a dollar. 
Life Insurance. 

















Please send me a copy of Better Methods of Selling 
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A MASTER Of EXIT 


Herman Duval, Who Has Written More Than A Hundred Lives 
Yearly for Eighteen Years, Knows W hen to Get Out of A Man’s Office 


For every 5,000 articles which are pub- 
lished in insurance newspapers about 
ways and means of entering the pros- 
pect’s office there is one article appear- 
ing about how to leave the office. 

And, yet, if you catch a good pro- 
ducer in a confessional mood he will tell 
you that making a graceful and timely 
exit is one of the arts of salesmanship 
which with some agents is almost a lost 
art. The amount of precious time wasted 
by an agent in an office or in the home 
of a client or prospect is one of the real 
handicaps to larger production. This 
largely grows out of memories which the 
agent has of his novitiate days when suc- 
cessful approach was one of his highest 
hurdles. Years of battling with secre- 
taries; necessity of finding effective 
methods of reaching the prospect; in- 
genious, sometimes heart breaking, dig- 
ging up of contacts and introductions— 
all of these are apt to flash through the 
agent’s mind as he makes a call on the 
old policyholder or the acquaintance 
whom he expects to make a new policy- 
holder, and finds his visit is welcomed 
and that he is treated as a friend. As 
the years go by and the clientele grows 
the temptation to be social is irresistible; 
and so the conversation, story telling, 
anecdote indulgence, flow undisturbed. 
Along comes lunch time. They go to the 
club. They loiter at the table. Soon it 
is too late to take the subway uptown 
or to Brooklyn and the other calls which 
had been scheduled are put off until 
some other day. 


Has 3,500 Policyholders 


One of the past masters of getting out 
as well as getting in is Herman Duval, 
a principal producer of the Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life, and who over a stretch 
of eighteen years has never failed to 
write less than one hundred policies a 
year in this city. A home office man in 
April called his attention to the fact that 
he was not going to make the company’s 
Marathon Club (100 lives) the last club 
year unless he turned in quite a number 
of applications in May, as the club year 
runs from June to June. Duval turned 
on steam and got more than thirty per- 
sons insured for the month. This quali- 
fed him for the club with a margin to 
spare. His production for the club year 
was more than $1,000,000. 

Writing more than $1,000,000 a year is 
an old story with Duval, but making that 
Marathon qualification each year is not 
easy because he has 3,500 policyholders, 
and those old policyholders, after almost 
four years of what the country has been 
goihg through, need a lot of attention— 
what agents call “servicing.” It’s quite 
a fight to keep the business on the books 
and to handle demands under policies, let 
alone write new applications. He has 
been able to accomplish the feat of see- 
ing a large number of persons each day 
by keeping control of conversation, mak- 
ing conversation cling as closely to in- 
surance as possible. It is about as ef- 
fective high powered concentration as 
there is to be found in the field. 


His Routine 


_ This agent has a very complete card 
index system containing the essential 
facts about insurance amounts carried, 
facts about ages, dependents and similar 
data, He carries a surprising amount of 
insurance facts about clients in his head. 


Near the end of the month he gets busy 
with these cards at night and knows gen- 
erally upon whom he must call all 
through the next month. 

Reaching his office early he dictates 
his mail, and starts out on calls. From 
the time he begins the dictation until 
he reaches his home, his day’s work over, 
he confines his thinking as much as pos- 
sible to insurance. On the way to the 
subway he may think of some changes 
to make in the letters he has dictated, 


occupying a similar financial position to 
and with similar needs to the man in 
front of him, He listens carefully to 
every statement made by the prospect 
and will quickly adjust his talk to meet 
an opening given by the other man in a 
chance remark which is dropped. He 
doesn’t argue. On the contrary, he is 
always in apparent agreement with the 
prospect. But he never lets slip the 
chance to say “Yes, but——” 

When calling on old policyholders and 





flop, don’t you? 


a fine job, don’t you? 
Duval: Swell. 
cussing. 





Herman Duval Dialogue 
(Scene: Office of Policyholder) 
Policyholder: What do you think of Prohibition ? 
Duval: Let’s talk about something more entertaining. 
Policyholder: I think the International Economic Conference was a 


Duval: You have plenty of company in your opinion. 
Policyholder: Now, take the New Deal. Jd think Roosevelt’s been doing 


Now getting back to the additional Ten we were dis- 
Probably, it might meet your needs more if it were a Fifteen. 








in order to have them more effective, 
and he will go to the telephone and tell 
his secretary of the changes. 

When he calls on a new prospect he 
finds out as speedily as possible the 
man’s insurance situation. He has de- 
veloped this faculty amazingly. In sell- 
ing he prefers to make illustrations with 
a lead pencil, on the spur of the mo- 
ment; doesn’t believe in laboriously pre- 
pared in advance data. He is a master 
of indirect salesmanship, generally dis- 
cussing the insurance plan of someone 


others he has known a long time he can 
complete the call without lost motion. 
One reason for this is that he has de- 
veloped a laconic method of talking. If 
asked a question he does not make a 
speech. Told something about Uncle 
Charley and Aunt Louise he listens; in- 
terested, but not asking a lot of ques- 
tions about the couple or reminded of 
anecdotes about them. He can tell the 
prospect what he thinks of Roosevelt or 
the Industrial Recovery Act or the 
opera or the German situation in a cou- 


RAISING the SIGHTS 


By Felix U. Levy, 
Penn Mutual, New York 


There is not the slightest doubt that 
things generally are about 50% better 
than they were six months ago and a 
full 100% better than this time last year. 
The reasons therefor are interesting but 
not important insofar as they concern 
us of the life insurance fraternity. What 
should and does concern us is: What are 
we doing about it, specifically? 

Whenever the picture changes radi- 
cally for the better after a period such 
as the one from which we have just 
emerged it is a reasonable assumption 
that there will be a larger than normal 
increase in the volume of new life in- 
surance and annuity business. That’s 
swell; so much velvet. But there is a 
tremendous volume of business beyond 
that increase—potential business—which 
can be closed now, where six months or 
a year ago it would have been extremely 
unlikely. 

Buying Power Restored 


It is my conviction that in order to 
secure part of this business, we must 
first reorganize and readjust ourselves 
as working units, much as we did when 
business fell off, only in the opposite di- 
rection. After all, when the economic 
complexion became mottled, as it were, 
in 1929-30 (and how!), we were com- 
pelled, by force of circumstance, to re- 





FELIX U. LEVY 


sign ourselves to a smaller average case 
because the buying power of the indi- 
vidual prospect became so _ restricted. 


(Continued on Page 49) 





DUVAL 


HERMAN 


ple of sentences, but, if those topics are 
brought up it is by the other fellow. If 
the prospect wants to tell about his golf 
score or about baseball Duval does not 
stop him; neither does he follow up by 
narrating about the day he saw Bobby 
Jones or was at the Yankee Stadium 
when Ruth knocked those home runs. 
He is quiet in manner; speaks in a 
low voice; is very impressive. If asked 
to stay for lunch he frequently says he 
is sorry but he has another call to make 
before 1 o’clock. 
Never Forces His Opinion 

“I do not force my opinions on other 
people,” he once said. “Why is the 
tariff situation, or whether a Broadway 
show is overrated or underpraised, or 
the kidnapping epidemic, or Prohibition 
so important during business hours that 
we have to thresh out these matters? The 
opinion I want to sway when I am out 
seeing people as an insurance agent is 
in the direction of making them sign 
the application.” 

Duval had a mentor when he first be- 
came an agent. It was Charles H. Put- 
nam, a cultivated, polished, intelligent 
older agent who was wise in the ways 
of the business world. He worked in 
close contact, sometimes in double har- 
ness with Putnam, admired him greatly, 
got from him much good advice. The 
veteran told him to give a minimum of 
time listening in the office to the con- 
fidences of the other agents. “Sym- 
pathize with them in their troubles; con- 
gratulate them on their sale victories, but 


get out on the street as soon as you 
can,” he was advised. 
Another point of Putnam’s which 


Duval always remembered was never to 
call on a prospect unless clear-headed. 
Once Putnam grew irritated as he was 
about to make a call a few blocks from 
the office. To cool down he got on a 
surface car. rode all the way to the Bat- 
tery and back before going in. 

“One reason I make so many calls is 
that I want to keep on going,” said 
Duval. “This is especially important 
after you write a policy. You are then 
keyed up; stimulated—don’t stop; you 
will find the impetus will carry you along 
to other sales.” 

Herman Duval was working in a cleri- 
cal capacity for Arbuckle Bros., sugar 
concern, at $30 a week when he was in- 
sured by an agent who got some names 
in the establishment from Duval and 
wrote a number of policies. Duval felt 
sure he could do it, too, and so he be- 
came an agent. He has placed about 
$50,000,000 of insurance. He thinks he 
has twice as many prospects as he has 
policyholders. No matter how many of 
those he sees in the next year the be- 
lief in the Northwestern Mutual field 
is that there will be enough contacts to 
enable Duval to qualify for his nineteent] 
straight membership in that Marathon 
Club 
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Production Chiefs on New Business 
(Continued from Page 37) 


best. Of all the old saws the one that 
clicks most in the long run in life in- 
surance production is that old policy- 
holders must not be ignored. In my 
opinion, the greatest sin of omission on 
the part of the average life insurance 
man is to forget them. This may be 
trite, but whether it is a stereotyped 
statement or not we must recognize its 
wisdom. 

For the better part of a century agents 
have been going around this country 
writing life insurance, and soon after 
they started they recognized that the 
best source of contact for new business 
and preservation of old business was 
keeping in touch with the people they 
had insured. For generations the wis- 
dom of that procedure has been recog- 


nized. Why throw that experience over- 
board; why search insistently for novel- 
ties? 


Furthermore, the daily newspaper 
items will continue to be the best me- 
dium of prospect information as they 
report improved conditions in definite in- 
dustries, tell of the reorganization of old 
concerns, the founding of new ones, and 
constantly inform us of the appearance 
on the busjness horizon of new person- 
alities. 

I do think that a change must be made 
in the prospecting methods and activities 
of the writer of large lines. He must get 
busier in soliciting the good people of 
this country for 5s and 10s. He will 
find great joy in placing them. 


Hunt Unencumbered Incomes 
By S. T. Whatley, 


Vice-President, Aetna Life 


Moneyed people have lost more than 
They 


require 


their incomes in this depression. 
have incurred losses that will 
years to clear up, even after they have 
retrieved their incomes. Of course we 
are going to have our new crop of big 
money makers—though no such harvest 
of them, it is said, as in the past. But 
there will be some, and obviously the 
alert insurance man is going to keep 
his weather eye out for them. 

For the smaller policy buyer has not 
policies will be rare exceptions. Certain- 
ly we must guard against expecting that 
they are going to be the substance of the 
great new market looming ahead. What 
we must expect is that it will be made 
made up of the smaller policy buyers. 
Instead of the big policy-buying execu- 
tive, his assistants, his secretaries, his 
salaried staff. Instead of the wealthy 
man, the man with the steady, unen- 
cumbered income. 

For the smaller policy buyer has not 
quite so extensively mortgaged his fu- 
ture. In this depression he lost his in- 
come or part of it, but little else. When 
the upturn comes his slate is clear, his 
earnings are unencumbered. He picks 
up where he left off. He is free again 
to purchase—with this one fundamen- 
tal difference as it concerns us, that he 
will now buy life insurance ahead of 
other things. He is our new market. 
\ vast purchasing power heretofore 





S. T. WHATLEY 


barely touched by us. Not big policies 
but many more smaller ones, totaling in 
the end more insurance purchased. That, 
I believe, is what recovery and the years 
ahead are to mean to us. Let us be 
alive to the possibilities. 


Best Buyers From Ages 25 to 45 


By A. Gordon Ramsay, 
Assistant General Manager and General Superintendent, 
Canada Life 


Probably the best way to answer your 
query as to methods of agents 
which are proving successful in the re- 
adjusted conditions is to tell what J. H. 
Romig found about prospecting during 
the past six months in a series of sales 
meetings in our branches in the United 
States and Canada. He is our educa- 
tional supervisor. 

Personally, he thinks that this is a 
time for selective prospecting of types 
of people suitable to the temperament 
and style of the representative. For the 
salesman who is married and has family 
responsibilities experience of our agents 
Proves that they are most at home with 
men of their own type; in fact, the bulk 
of our production, when analyzed in 
branches, indicates that our best buyers 
are found in the age group 25 to 45 to 
the extent of about 90% of all sales. 
Around 70% of all our applicants are 
married men, most of them with chil- 
dren; the majority already owners of life 


sales 


insurance. The producer should be de- 
vising ways and means to contact these 
persons and obtain complete information 
about them, the most important qualifi- 
cations today being financial ability to 
pay premiums. 

To quote Mr. Romig further: “There 
is, of course, the type of salesman who 
is younger and who feels naturally adapt- 
ed to selling the younger. type of pros- 
pect who is not yet married, or whose 
field interest is among business women. 
Different forms of Annuity contracts 
have a large appeal in this prospecting 
class. There is also a definite job of 
prospecting to be done today among peo- 
ple who have accumulated a certain 
amount of wealth and during their later 
years may be interested in Immediate or 
Single Premium Retirement annuities. 
The big thing is to make prospecting a 
specifically designed part of the work, 
in fact, just the opposite to the hap- 
hazard methods which many have em- 
ployed.” : 


See Borrowers and Surrenderers 
By W. W. Jaeger, 


Vice-President and Superintendent of Agencies, Bankers Life of Iowa 


If I were in the field again selling life 
insurance I would, in connection with 
keeping in constant contact with my old 
policyholders in order to keep their in- 
surance in force, call on every farmer 
on every road leading out of my town, 
if I were working in a rural district. 
If I were working in a metropolitan dis- 
trict I would call on every one that 
vould seem to be a prospect for insur- 
ance, as far as his occupation was con- 
cerned, regardless of his location, just as 
I did originally when I started to sell 
life insurance without any clientele at 
all. This statement is based on the fol- 
lowing conclusion: 

There have been many men who have 
taken advantage of their loan values on 
their policies. There have been many 
farmers and people in rural districts who 
have not only borrowed on their policies, 
but cashed them out for their full sur- 
render value, to such an extent that pret- 
ty nearly everybody nowadays is a pros- 
pect for life insurance, and more insur- 
ance than they now carry. It would 
seem to me that on account of the cash- 
ing out of life insurance, and borrowing 
on their policies, we now have more 
real live prospects than we have had in 
the last five or ten years. Then, in ad- 
dition to that, they are better prospects 





W. W. JAEGER 
because they have already found use for 
iheir policies, and have realized that they 
have filled a need in this emergency. 


Public Is Buying Again 


By Stephen Ireland, 
Vice-President, State Mutual 


As we view the vast total of “life in- 
surance terminated” and realize that it 
represents many thousands of persons 
who were obliged to discontinue policies 
which were in many instances the last 
cashable assets we are confronted by an 
army of prospective buyers. 

In the majority of instances policies 
were not cashed from choice but be- 
cause of necessity. This insurance is 
being replaced just as rapidly as cash in- 
comes permit. 

The pay envelopes of the masses are 
being restored at a healthy rate. The 
result is more new policies. The 3s, 5s 
and 10s are bought to meet definite needs 
and will be continued in force as perma- 
nent protection and safe investments. 

A great field of prospects—those pol- 
icyholders who were obliged to surren- 
der because of lack of funds but who 
are now “coming back.” The great 
American public is again buying. 

Another fertile field for prospects— 
those policyholders who were fortunate 
and able to hold fast to their savings 
and now recognize that funds placed 
with life companies return a_ twofold 
blessing—protection for dependents and 
savings for old age. 

Our recent experiences have taught two 
unforgettable lessons: The necessity of 
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positive protection for dependents and 
the great value of intelligent thrift plans 


Raising the Sights 


(Continued from Page 47) 


Most of us tried to offset this by selling 
more people; an altogether intelligent 
and logical antidote. For example, if 
our average policy was $10,000 and we 
had been in the habit of writing about 
$100,000 on ten lives over a certain pe- 
riod, we knew that in order to do the 
same volume we would have to write 
twenty lives. This entailed twice as 
much work, which was healthy and con- 
structive; and so far as I know, no cas- 
ualties resulted. 

Now, with the former buying power 


partially, and in some cases fully, r 
stored, we are sitting very prettily in 
deed. If we can keep ourselves jacked 
up on the lives aspect, the volume will 
almost certainly take care of itself: pro- 
vided we use our quota of brains to 
advantage. 
Where Money Is Made 
After all, it is axiomatic in our busi 
ness that money is made where there ts 
money. This has always been true and 
(Continued on Page 95) 
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lowA FARM FIELD 


By Robert Cron, 


Insurance Editor, Des Moines Register and Tribune 


lowa farmers raise more corn and 
hogs than the farmers of any other 
state. Part of the corn is sold at what- 
ever price happens to prevail on the 
open market. _ The rest of it is fed to 
the hogs and is sold “on the hoof” for 
whatever hogs happen to be worth. 

What these farmers get for these 
products is the best possible indication 
of what they can spend for clothes, fur- 
niture, automobiles—and insurance. That 
is, after they have paid their taxes and 
their mortgage responsibilities. 

With these facts in mind, and consid- 
ering the fact that corn has been selling 
for an average of 25 cents a bushel and 
that the top on hogs has been hovering 
around $3.50 to $4 a hundred pounds for 
nearlv three years, picture the difficulties 
insurance men have been having among 
these people. 

But, despite these conditions, there are 
agents who are working among Iowa 
farmers who are making enviable rec- 
ords. A glance through the records of 
any Iowa company offers ample proof 
that Iowa farmers have been buying in- 
surance through the worst part of the 
depression. 


Sales Talk of Harold J. Melhous 


For instance, the records of the Equi- 
table of Iowa show that G. V. Fort sold 
$33,500 of insurance to farmers in the 
vicinity of Shenandoah, Ia., during June. 
In the same month J. L. Luther paid 
for $49,982 worth to farmers living near 
Jefferson, and J. T. Sherk, $17,093 to 
farmers living near Ida Grove. 

“Writing life insurance on farmers,” 
according to Harold J. Melhous of Dy- 
sart, Ia.. who has made a good record 
for Central Life selling to farmers near 
his town, “is not a bit different from 
selling life insurance to other classes of 
people. 

“The one thing to remember when 
calling on a farmer is that his time is as 
valuable as that of anyone else. When 
an agent treats a farmer the way he 
wants to be treated, he isn’t going to 
have any trouble. Despite the common 
opinion to the contrary, a farmer is not 
always gruff—is, in fact, more often 
genial. 

“On my first call I try to get the usual 
routine information: is the prospect 
married or single, how many children 
everyone’s age, amount of insurance car- 
ried, and the amount of buying power 
Getting this last bit of information is 
giten a stumbling block among farmers, 
but I have had good success due to a 
system IT have worked out. 


The Children’s Bank Account 


“If there are children in the family, | 
ask whether they have savings accounts 
Invariably they do, so I ask how large 
they are. From this answer it is easy 
'n classify the buying power of the fam- 
ily. I usually try to get my information 
Irom the wife while her husband is in 
the field in order to save his time and 
because mothers are always ready to 
talk about their children. : 

_ The second interview is the selling 
mterview and two things are essential: 
enthusiasm and the care to make sure 
the farmer is following your arguments. 
he average farmer will admit he under- 
Stands a thing perfectly, when he is 











afraid to say he doesn’t. I always try 
to talk slowly and clearly in this inter- 
view and to be sure every point is driven 
home before I leave it.” 

One argument Mr. Mehlhous has 
found effective with farmers is this one: 

“Mr. Farmer, you let a barber cut 
your hair; a lawyer tend to your legal 
affairs, a doctor care for your health, 
and you must let an undertaker care 
for your body some day. It is your own 
business and body. Why don’t you do 
it all yourself? 

‘But, here is the reason. These other 
people are specialized in their line of 
work. You have them do these things 
tor you because you know they will do 
them better than you can. When you 
make a deposit for insurance you are 
letting a specialist do your investing for 
you, and you can be equally sure it will 
be done better than you can do it your- 
self.” 

W. P. Clark’s Canvass 

W. P. Clark, Bankers Life, who sells 
farmers near Eagle Grove, made a care- 
ful analysis of the situation. Farmers 
had lost money. Their farms were 
threatened or lost. Their incomes were 
cut, sometimes completely wiped out. 
But they didn’t give up. 

“T put insurance up to my farmer 
friends as the one and only means at 
the command of a farmer to recoup his 
losses and restore the pre-depression 
value of his estate,” Mr. Clark says. 


“Here is a man, let us say, who has lost 


$5,000. If he has not lost his spirit and 
can still face his day with the hope of 
dawn, he will come back—f he lives. 

“But if he dies, the only way he can 
possibly plug the leak is through sound 
life insurance. Why should any man 
moan and mope because his estate has 
shrunk a few thousand dollars when he 
can buy a guaranteed cash estate at a 
few cents on the dollar? It took him 
a lifetime to accumulate $15,000 or $20,- 
G00 in property holdings, but through 
life insurance he can restore his estate by 
simply paying out two or three per cent 
on the principal. Is that an argument? 

“Maybe not, but the rugged soundness 
of it should appeal to any sound mind 
and leave but one consideration worth 
mentioning and that is the security back 
of the contract. That leads most nat- 
urally to the next step in my presenta- 
ition. 

“IT talk to my farmer prospects about 
the rock-ribbed certainty in the mortal- 
ity and interest tables, and show them 
that in 170 years these basic factors in 
life insurance have not wavered an inch 
and that no widowed mother has ever 
lifted trembling hands in vain to a life 
insurance company when the insuring 
company has gone out of business. 

“These, then, are the arguments I use 
—the marvelous protection furnished by 
life insurance and the stability of the 
companies behind it. No doubt you will 
say I am an old man with the viewpoint 
of vesteryear. All right. But the idea 





Whatever arguments Harold J. Mehlhous of Central Life of Des Moines used 
to close with Mr. and Mrs. Harry Messer, who live on a farm near Dysart, la., in 


the heart of the depressed corn belt, they seem to be pleased. Standing is their 


eight-year-old son Keith. 
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W. P. Clark (Left) of Eagle Grove, Ia., 
Delivering Policy 


of protection is fundamental in life in 
surance and if old Vox Pop ever needed 
protection, it needs it now. And so 
what ? Vell, I talk protection.” 


Earning Power 


An unusually successful Equitable of 
lowa agent, who is “just a farmer my- 
self,” uses this arvument: ; 

“Mr. Farmer, you have an earning 
power of $2,000 a year from your farm. 
Do you know that $2,000 is the samy 
as the return of 5% interest on $40,000? 
You carry fire insurance on your build 
ings, don’t you? The only reason you 
Carry it 1S to protect your investment 
Wouldn’t it be wise, then, to insure vour- 
self as an investment ?” ; 

Questions asked more than a score of 
agents who are writing business on the 
lives of lowa farmers bear out the fact 
that the arguments used by Mr. Mehl- 
hous and Mr. Clark are among the best 
that can be used. But, according to 
the men directing the efforts of these 
agents, there is another factor they are 
too modest to mention. Hard work 

According to John H. Leaver, directo 
of agencies for Central Life, the agents 
who have been producing for his com- 
pany in the farm country are those who 
are working harder. He cited the cas¢ 
ot an agent in a southwestern part of 
the state. 

The agent, until the depression began 
to get serious,. was producing 
$20,000 to $25,000 worth of business a 
month. Then applications began to fall 
off. They got worse and worse, until 
the agent was called into the office. 

it developed that there were agents in 
the same territory who were producin 
and that there were prospects in the 
territory of the agent involved 

“What is it, then?” Mr. Leaver asked 
him. 

“Lack of work,” the agent said frank 
ly. “Up until things went bad it was 
easy to sell insurance, and when it sot 
tough and the farmers fought against 1 
I guess I just quit.” 

Snapped out of his lethargy, the agent 
went back home and began to produc 
nearly as much business as formerly 

Emphasizing the need of work, M1 


some 





Leaver is staging agency meetings it 
all parts of the state. They are, h 
Says, handled like college “pep meet 
ings.” 

“The prosnects are there,” Mr. Leaver 
said, “and the men can sell as well as 
ever. All thev need is the same enthu 


siasm a football team needs when it goes 
into a gam 
the rural districts 

“It is quite evident,” Bert N 


This is especially true in 


Mills 


secretary of Bankers Life of Towa, said 
“from the records of men like Mr. Clark 
that insurance can be sold to Towa farm 
ers. With prices higher now 
many months, we expect 
sults.” 
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ROSPECTS— A SEPARATE 
And DISTINCTIVE ACTIVITY 


Agents Will Always Have Them If, and Only If, They 
Go About Finding Them Systematically With a 
Definite Plan, and Make It a Daily Habit 


By Henry E. North, 


Second Vice-President, Metropolitan Life 


(Editor’s Note: This article is the 
Metropolitan Life’s instructions on the 
subject of prospecting which has been 
sent to its field force—Editor The Gold 
Book.) 

A prospect for life insurance, as far as 
you are concerned, is a person of whom 
you can say: 


1. He probably needs insurance. 

2. He probably can pay for it. 

3. He probably can get it. 

4, He is a person to whom I can talk. 

To get insurance from you he must 
be the sort of risk your company will 
accept. Among other things, the history 
of his health and of the health of the 
family from which he comes, his phy- 
sical condition, his behavior, his age, his 
occupation, must be satisfactory to the 
company. 

Health Comes First 


The company is reasonable about those 
matters. Some persons who need insur- 
ance are not in the best of health. Some 
of them are not engaged in the safest 
or most healthful occupations. That 
doesn’t mean, however, that the com- 
pany can’t insure them. If they are not 
too far below its standard requirements, 
they may come in as substandard risks, 
paying higher premiums. For example, 
a structural ironworker follows a more 
dangerous occupation than the architect 
does, therefore he must pay a _ higher 
rate. Tables will be found in your rate 
books showing how various occupations 
are classified. 

There is no effort, however, to take 
advantage of the man whose health is 
not the best or whose occupation is not 
the safest. The effort is to increase 
the charge just enough to offset the 
likelihood of his earlier death. Usually, 
the substandard risk is glad that such 
an arrangement can be made, for with- 
out it he could get no protection at all. 


The Need 


Not all men are prospects. Some have 
not a definite need of protection; some 
can’t pay for it; some can’t get it. 

The need is the first thing to think 
about. Primarily, there are two reasons 
why a man may need insurance; to pro- 
cect those dependent on him, or to pro- 
tect himself. 

If he dies, those dependent on him will 
need food and clothes and shelter. On 
top of that, he may wish them to have 
a good many comforts—perhaps some 
luxuries. If he has provided for them a 
home that is mortgaged, they will need 
money to pay the mortgage. And they 
may need money to put the younger folks 
through school or college. 

If he lives, he will some day be too old 
to work and he may need an income to 
replace his former earnings. 

_He may feel the need, too, of protec- 
tion from the loss of time and money 
Which would follow an illness or injury. 

And when he dies, whether that be 
soon or late, he must leave the money 
to settle his debts, to pay the cost of 
his last illness, and to pay for his burial. 





If a man is in business, a need may 
arise for money to protect his business 
when he dies or when one or more of 
his business associates die. 

If he is an employer, he may see the 
need of a plan to protect his employes 
and their families when old age or death 
touches them. 

Ability to Pay 

The prospect’s ability, too, to put 
money into protection will have much to 
do with the nature of the need. A man 
with a large family and a small salary 
may need all the protection he can get; 
and he may have to put his money in 
a little at a time and over as long a 
time as possible. A younger man with 
a small family and a good income may 
wish to complete his part of the under- 
taking within a, definite period, say ten 
years, or fifteen, or twenty. Or a man 
in easy circumstances may need a pro- 
tected plan for getting together a fund 
that he himself may enjoy, say, at the 
end of five years, or ten years, or a 
similar period. 

Must Cover Need 

Going still further, you will find that 
the way in which ‘the insurance settle- 
ment is to be made will depend on the 
need. If the man insured is to get the 
money during iniddle age, he will need 
it probably in a lump sum. If the mother 
of four or five children is to get it when 
her husband dies, she will get far more 


Your 


be offered to the company. And finally, 
you may well ask yourself whether he 
is the sort of person you are qualified 
to approach. 


Some of the People Who Need 
Protection 


Men and women walk on and off the 
prospect stage repeatedly. If you over- 
look that, you'll miss many a prospect. 
Suppose a young man marries and gets 
from you all the protection he needs. 
As a prospect, he has done all he can do 
for you. But, a year later, a son is born 
to him, and immediately he is a prospect 
again. More money may make a man a 
prospect; building a home may do it; 
any linportant change in his affairs. Yes- 
terday, he may have been no prospect 
at all; today, he may be the first man 
you ought to see. 

Some people are so likely to need pro- 
tection that you'll want to keep them in 
mind all the time: 

The man about to marry. He can 
agreement payable to her. 
The man who has recently married. He has 

a wife now and he ought to protect her. 
The man with a new son or daughter. 

The man who is supporting his father or 


mother. 
The man who is supporting an invalid. 


make the 



















Customer 


vood out of it if she gets it in the form 
of monthly income. 

Even the man of large wealth, who 
nay seem to have no need of insurance, 
may stand in need of a large insurance 
fund to provide for the speedy and eco- 
nomical settlement of his estate. Taxes 
of various kinds are now so heavy a 
burden on the large estate that they may 
prove ruinous if they have to be paid 
from the proceeds of the estate’s se- 
curities or real property. 

Women who are trying to see them- 
selves through life without help are 
greatly in need of insurance. At 50 or 
55, their earning power is likely to get 
smaller, if it does not entirely fail. Then 
the best protection they can have is a 
steady income to be paid by an insurance 
company. 

The need alone, however, is not enough 
to make a person a prospect. After you 
have given consideration to the need, 
you must still assure yourself that your 
man can pay for his protection. Then, 
you must decide whether the risk should 
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Friends 










father of little children. 

The father of children who are headed for high 
school or college. 

The man who is spending all he earns. 

The man who is in debt. 

The owner of a mortgaged home. 


The widowed 


The self-supporting woman. 

The self-supporting widow with small children 
Persons who have been promoted. 

Persons who have recently inherited money. 
Persons who have done well in business. 


Those with estates that will be taxed when 
they die. 

Business partners. 

Men whose death will hurt the concern they 
are with. 

Persons who wish to leave money to charity. 

Persons whose term insurance or endowment 


insurance is coming to an _ end, 

Those who have recently seen the good that 
results from enough insurance or the dis 
tress that results from too little insurance 


Where to Look for Prospects 


How can you put your hand on the 
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There are 
them: 


your 


men who are vrospects? 
certain places to look for 
1. Among your policyholders, 
and your acquaintances. 
2. Among persons to whom your policyhold 
ers, your friends, and your acquaint 
ances can send you. 
3. Among persons whose names you can sift 
out of the news or gossip of the day. 


friends, 


Have Ear for News 

\s a new agent, you start out with 
a large group of policyholders on your 
books. You make regular visits to those 
policyholders, both to the families who 
hand you their money each week or 
month, and to the men and women who 
pay one or more premiums each year 
You have as yood an opportunity as you 
could hope for to talk with those people 


about their need of protection and to 
keep thoroughly informed regarding 
every change that would make them 


need more protection. 

Then, too, if vou make people like vou 

and that is part of vour job—they will 
tell their friends about you and send you 
to those friends. 

Have an ear for news. The news of 
the day is not all contained in the news- 
papers. Much of it will reach you by 
word of mouth. It is worth listening to, 
because it will tell of engagements and 
weddings, accidents and illnesses, births 
and deaths, promotions, business changes, 
and new business ventures—all pointing 
to new prospects. 


The Endless Chain 


The first time one of vour customers 
refers you to his friends, he will put you 
in the way of a chain of prospects which 
should be endless. His friends in turn, 
will refer you to their friends, and so on 
without end. 

Of all prospecting methods, the end- 
less chain method is regarded by many 
insurance men as the most effective. To 
get the most out of it, however, you 
must give careful attention to certain de- 
tails. 

To bevin with, vour customer need not 
consider whether the friends he men- 
tions want to buy insurance or not. He 
can leave that to you. 

But vou will do well to consider care- 
fully what sort of reference will be most 
useful. You need the names of: 

1. Married men rather than single men, be 

cause their need of protection is greatet 

2, Men whose health and reputation } 
likely that they can get insurance 

3. Men whose incomes make it 
they can pay for insurance 

4. Men who are less than 45 years old rather 
than more, because they are still meeting 
the changes of circumstances which call 
for protection. 


make it 


likely that 


Acquaintance is Broad 


If vou leave it to vour customer to 
think of friends to whom he can refer 
vou, he mav not be able to hit on a 
single name. You will do better if you 
don’t ask him to think, but do the think 
ing for him. T.ead his mind from on 
group of his acquaintances to another 

(Continued on Page 57) 
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Yesterday— 


Depressions may come and go as they 
nave during the past century, but the 
basic fundamentals of this great business 
of ours remain unchanged. Despite the 
records which indicate that the average 
life is being prolonged, we know that 
the hazard of death will continue to hover 
over us as it always has. Interest rates 
may increase or decline, but the fact 
that money will grow steadily at 3 or 
344% 1emains an immutable truth! Peo- 
ple still continue to be born, grow old, 
or die. ; 

The needs which life insurance covers 
are basically the same as in the past. 
People need today, and will need to- 
morrow, money for future delivery. The 
problem of providing for a family in case 
of the breadwinner’s death is just as 
pressing as it was years ago, and the 
changing conditions of a tomorrow which 
lies just ahead of us, will probably in- 
tensify, rather than lessen this particu- 
lar problem. The choice between a de- 
pendent or an independent old age will 
confront our children exactly as it faces 
us today and puckered the brows of our 
grandfathers years ago. 

Luxuries of Yesterday Necessities of 

Today 


Our problem as producers would ap- 
pear to be that of interpreting these pri- 
mary needs in the light of today, so that 
the problems which the pace of modern 
life has intensified over those of yes- 
terday, may be properly solved. That 
statement means that since the luxuries 
of the past are the necessities of today 
the fundamental need for family pro- 
tection has been increased by the fact 
that families need more today than they 
did a quarter century ago. Education is 
more expensive than it has ever been. 
Old age requires more dollars for com- 
fort and security than a generation ago. 

The fundamental needs are still the 
same. The primary purpose of life in- 
surance has not changed; it is to pro- 
vide dollars for future delivery, either 
upon the death of the insured, or at 
the attainment of the sunset years of 
life—the endowment period. Our prob- 
lem is to thoroughly understand those 
fundamental needs as they exist today— 
will exist tomorrow—and guarantee their 
fulfillment through the vehicle of the 
institution of life insurance. If this is 
the problem, and most leading authori- 
ties agree on this point, then how are 
we to solve it? Just as the basic needs 
are unchanged, so also has the solution 
to the problem remained that which it 
was in the earlier days of the institution 
The public is undoubt- 
edly becoming “Life insurance conscious,” 
but the fact remains that the unplanned 
interview still fails to produce business. 
Ready to agree as to the safety and 
security of the institution of life insur- 
ance, the public is not ready to walk into 
your agency, or my agency and, having 
analyzed its needs, sign up on the dot- 
ted line! Life insurance must still be 
sold. . . the millennium has not yet 
arrived! 


Producers Must Be Logical 


The successful producer of today and 
tomorrow must depend more on logic 
than on spell-binding and high-pressure 
methods. He must, distasteful though it 
may be, follow the rule of yesterday, 
which, like the fundamentals of the busi- 


TODAY— 


By J. Renwick Montgomery 
General Agent, Berkshire Life, Philadelphia 


ness, remains unchanged. The funda- 
mentals: 

1. Understand how to prospect. 

2. Properly plan his presentations. 

3. Follow definite working plans. 

4. Be consistent in his efforts. 
To enlarge on these points in such a 
publication as The Gold Book would in- 
deed be carrying coals to Newcastle. 
And, yet, just as we have been empha- 
sizing and re-emphasizing the basic 
needs for life insurance so is it neces- 
sary that we again “get back to funda- 
mentals” as regards our basis of opera- 
tions. 

Prosperity 


Despite all that has been written and 
said concerning the problem of prospect- 
ing, it is my opinion that it constitutes 
the greatest problem of all for the aver- 
age man in the business. To those of 
us who, even though it may be in a hap- 
hazard way, have some methods of se- 
curing prospects, it is difficult to appre- 
ciate what this problem means to the 
new man in the business as well as the 
experienced underwriter, who suddenly 
awakes to find his circle of contacts de- 
pleted by conditions or by the passage 
of time. 

We teach the new man in the busi- 
ness the fundamentals of prospecting. 
We point out to him that unless he de- 
velops “a nose for prospects” his perma- 
nent success is unlikely. We show him 
how to develop centers of influence, use 
the newspapers, follow-up “orphan pol- 
icyholders” and utilize all the other 
means of securing the necessary raw 
materials for his operations—only to find 
that it still remains his most difficult 
problem. Since life insurance must be 
sold, and the process is one of creative 
selling, the first step for all of us to 
take in laying plans for tomorrow is 
properly to prospect. True, there is 
nothing new or startling in that state- 
ment. Prospecting always has been a 
fundamental part of the job. Yet, in 
the palmy days of a not too far remote 
yesterday we can all remember producers 
who ceased to consider the problem as 
seriously as had they in their earlier days 
in the business. And these underwriters 
are, for the most part, men who have 
found the past few years even harder 
than have the rest of us. 


Source of Prospecting 


Personally, I use a number of pros- 
pecting plans. None of these are new 
and none of them original. Perhaps the 
most original feature is that I follow 
them consistently and have done so for 
years. One of these plans is to prepare 
a prospect card for every child of my 
policyholders at the time the original 
contract is sold to the father. This is 
a “long-pull” method of prospecting, but 
as I have been doing it for a number 
of years, new business is constantly 
coming through this source. No large 
volume is resulting, but the cases writ- 
ten (and the ease of securing them) in- 
dicate that a few more years will prove 
this particular prospect file to be of great 
value to me. 

Another source of prospects for me 
has been through the use of policyhold- 
ers as centers of influence. During the 
past year, four cases have come to me 
through one policyholder alone. Of 
these, one was particularly interesting, 
since it concerned the conserving of 
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and Tomorrow! 


building and loan proceeds, This was 
accomplished by means of a ten year 
endowment written on the annual basis, 
but with premiums discounted in ad- 
vance. I have always used direct-mail 
advertising as a means of securing new 
prospects and am at the present time 
trying out some new ideas along this 
line. Still another source of prospects 
comes through the recommendations 
made by men whose policies I have sur- 
veyed. 


Fallacy of Catch-as-Catch-Can Mcthod; 


Is there anything I have mentioned 
which does not appear under the caption 
of prospecting in the training course of 
every company? Or, has not been writ- 
ten in our insurance publications time 
and time again? Has there ever been 
a sales congress where at least some 
of the speakers did not touch upon this 
problem? The answer is clear. There 
is nothing new to the problem. The 
difficulty apparently lies in the fact that 
the answer is so obvious. Since pros- 
pecting is so easy, we are prone to treat 
it lightly. We know that all the plans 
are good ones, that they will produce 
business if followed consistently, but we 
continue to drift along with the tide and 
prospect on a “catch-as-catch-can” basis. 
The one answer to the problem of pros- 
pecting as I see it, is to adopt one plan 
or all the plans, but keep everlastingly 
on the job. 


Sales Talk Must Be Definite 


As to the question of the prepared 
sales presentation, there have always ex- 
isted different schools of thought regard- 
ing, this important subject. Assuredly, 
none of us advocate a parrot-like pre- 
sentation of life insurance or any other 
subject. However, we can be equally 
certain that the field man must have a 
definite story to tell if the interview is 
to be successful. 

The first thing that all of us must ac- 
complish when approaching a prospect is 
to prove our right to remain in his pies- 
ence. Busy business men are not prone 
to sit back and devote valuable time to 
a discussion of generalities. True, prac- 
tically every man will today agree that 
life insurance is a good thing and will 
likewise give due credit to our institu- 
tion for the splendid records of the past 
few years. But our problem is to in- 
terest him in his own particular need and 
show him that we have the proper so- 
lution. We must, therefore, be prepared 
to get to the point in a clear-cut and 
concise manner. 


Intelligent Pieparation 


It has been aptly said that the suc- 
cessful life insurance man has a planned 
interview with each prospect, rather than 
a standard sales talk that he uses on all 
occasions. If we have prospected prop- 
erly, then we have a fairly clear picture 
of the man with whom we are to visit. 
Surely, if we expect him to give us a 
hearing the least that we can do is to 
prepare ourselves intelligently for the 
meeting. 

There are any number of points around 
which the interview may be built. The 
main thing, in my judgment, is to stick 
to logic and build the sale along logic! 
lines so that the prospect cannot hel» 
but agree with our reasoning. I en 
rever ‘emember, for example, having dis- 
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MONTGOMERY 


J. RENWICK 


cussed the ledger picture of life insu: 
ance reserves with a prospect without 
seeing him react favorably to the fact 


that his premium payments were larg¢ 
deposits toward his eventual old age re- 
tirement fund. This is but one of many 
points which we can Even a 
specific policy should be so presented as 
to fit into his picture as though the cor 
tract was a made-to-measure product 
rather than a general remedy. 

These points are undoubtedly funda- 
mentals of our business that have 
stressed many times before. Yet, 
lieve that we will all do well if we con- 
stantly check ourselves on the matter of 
our sales presentations. 


Know Where to Go; What to Do 


It took me several years to learn ons 
fundamental of our business: that, unless 
I knew each day where I was going the 
next day, I would never get there! That 
unless I set down on Saturday or Sun- 
day of each week where I was going dur- 
ing the forthcoming six days, that week 
would be devoted to haphazard effort 
with a chance of little or 

Surely there is nothing new about tiiat 
lesson. I probably had read many times 
that definite working plans and time con- 
trol were necessary for ; 
in those yeste:days when the path of the 
successful life underwriter had not been 
so carefully charted as has it today the 
men who were writing the business were 
successful because they knew where they 
wanted to go; and then went there! 

The fact remains that as producers, 
our capital consists of our working hours, 
plus our abilities to utilize properly and 
profitably those hours. Just as in in- 
dustry the aim of the efficiency expert is 
so to synchronize operations as to elimi- 
nate lost motion. We should be 
own efficiency experts 

As we face the tomorrow of our busi 
ness let us realize the fact that we art 
living in a rapidly moving world. Spac« 
has been annihilated and it is p 
us to cover, shall I say perhaps too mu 
ground in ? ] 


discuss 


no business 


success Even 


ssible for 


a day? If we peer back i 
the yesterday of our business, when the 
agent took his rate-book and 1 

tions, put on his plug-hat and hitched old 
Dobbin to the buggy and drove \ 
into the country on nd 
we may find that his total 





for the week topped our report for a 
similar period! True, his prospects had 
more time to talk with him than have 
they today, and there were no radios t 
blare an interruption to the interview 


Nevertheless, we can all take a less 
from his carefully routed work and 

ficiency of motion (slow-motion though 
it was)! 


Time control always 


ways will be a major problem which 

must face and do so successft 

re to he atong thos resent 
(Continued on Page 57) 
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BROKERS KNOW “90 JOHN” 


They have learned that the Prudential’s Manhattan Ordinary Agency pro- 
vides every conceivable requirement in Life Insurance at most favorable rates. 
What is just as important, they know that they will have the utmost in co-op- 

erative service in safeguarding the interests of their clients. 
This office is equipped to offer its complete facilities without reservation to 


those who wish to utilize them. 


THE MANHATTAN ORDINARY AGENCY 
90 John Street, New York 
Telephone: Beekman 3-8036 


HARRIS L. WOFFORD, MANAGER 


Assistant Managers: 


Will P. Grant Lee K. Frankel, Jr. 
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Marshall M. MacLeod Sime Einstein 
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PROSPECTS for Women 


Margaret Divver 


Boston 


Corrine V. Loomis, who heads the or- 
ganization W hich for the first six months 
of this year gave the John Hancock four 
out ot its ten leading women producers 
and whose total production to date is 
approximé ately $1, 750,000, directs the ac- 
tivities of the women’s department of 
the Paul F. Clark agency of the John 
Hancock in Boston. Miss Loomis still 
devotes one-third of her time to personal 
production and manages to keep well at 
the top of the list. 

“T feel that I should not try to tell 
ether women how to sell and not do it 
myself. I'll always be interested in per- 
sonal production,” she said. 

Believes in the Small Unit 

Women work with Corinne Loomis— 
not for her. That’s the secret, if there 
is any, of the leadership she has cxer.ed 
so skillfully since she first took over 
the direction of the Paul F. Clark wom- 
an’s department in 1924, after eleven 
years individual experience in life insur- 
ance selling. She believes in the small 
unit and its opportunities for personal 


and sympathetic contact with every 
woman in her department. She intends 
to keep her department small. Her am- 


bition is to develop those few women 
to the point where she can show a pro- 
duction of $5,000,000 annually. 

“There’s no secret about the success 
of our organization. I try never to take 
anybody as a member of the unit unless 
she is willing to fight and bleed for the 
business,” she continued. “I’ve always 
had a theory that it was principally a 
driving urge to make good that contained 
the difference between the good and the 
indifferent producer and that seems to 
be backed by a recent experience in the 
agency. 

Must Have Urge to Sell 

“We had a psychoanalyst come in and 
‘psyche’ the fourteen leading producers 
to see if he could discover that special 
quality they had which made them go 
ahead faster. The results were interest- 
ing, because he found it wasn’t intelli- 
gence, education, talent or personality. 
The one thing they had in common, de- 
spite wide differences in everything else, 
was a driving and consuming urge to 
sell life insurance.” 

Miss Loomis would rather talk about 
her “unit” than herself. Asked about the 
reasons for her personal success, she re- 
plied, “I don’t consider myself success- 
ful. I think anybody who thinks her- 
self successful is on the way out.” 

She had no devious reasons for choos- 
ing insurance for her life work. She 
simply figured that it was the hardest 
thing in the world to sell and, there- 
fore, should bring the biggest rewards, 
once sold. 

“Also,” she added, “I liked the oppor- 
tunity for social service. And that’s not 
hooey, though it may sound like it. A 
friend of mine said to me the other 
day, ‘Your job is your religion, isn’t it,’ 
and I replied, ‘It isn’t, but I’m crazy 
about it.’ 

“I was studying Huebner and getting 
the idea of the investment value of life 
insurance long before it began to be 
talked about that way. I believed in and 
sold it on that basis.” 

She prospects and never calls on peo- 
ple without first learning all she can 
about them and convincing herself that 
they are persons she will be interested 
in selling. 

Best Field Is Women 

She thinks the woman agent’s field is 
women and feels that there are definite 
handicaps in approaching men, though 
she has many men clients herself. 





Photograph by Bachrach 
CORINNE V. LOOMIS 


“A woman hasn’t the natural entrée 
to big business which a man in the 
same capacity has and in your largest 
lines of business insurance you will al- 
ways have the man who really wants to 
do business with a man. 

“A woman’s best field is in specializing 
in women or selling men with whom she 
has a natural contact.” 

Miss Loomis believes social contacts 
are valuable only insofar as they are 
accidental. She quoted, “You are an in- 
surance agent because you like people. 
You don’t like people because you are 
an insurance agent.” In other words, 
she thinks the agent who makes social 
contacts with business in the back of his 
mind is bound to come to grief because 
his insincerity soon becomes patent and 
acts as a boomerang. 

To illustrate her point, she told of 
an agent who doesn’t play golf and to 
whom someone made the suggestion that 
maybe he’d pick up a few prospects on 
the links. He replied, “I don’t know 
about that, but I do know I sell lots 
of fellows with whom other agents play 
golf.” 

Must Like People 

The following qualifications Miss 
Loomis outlines as being the most im- 
portant for a woman who would make 
a success of life insurance selling. She 
must have a definite liking for people; 
she must have enthusiasm; she must 
have the ambition to make it a perma- 
nent career—not just another experience; 
and she must have the ability to co- 
operate. This last is a difficult thing to 
get in a person who is a star performer. 
But Miss Loomis says she doesn’t want 
stars. Her ideal is an agency of women 
who could be depended upon to write 
$250,000 consistently every year. And 
she is getting to her goal. Despite eco- 


nomic conditions, the past year is the 
best the department has had. She be- 
lieves that a woman who isn’t writing 


$150,000 in three years is a failure. She 
doesn’t want women under 30 or over 
45. Under 30 they haven’t got their 
bearings yet and over 45 (except in rare 
cases) they are not adaptable enough to 
start in a new and strange business. 
Where Ignorance Was Bliss 
Asked if she ever had any misgivings 
or discouragements when she first 
started in the life insurance business, 


she replied: “I was so ignorant I didn’t 
know anybody had ever failed in the life 
insurance business. There’s a phrase of 
William Bolitho’s I like to quote—‘a tre- 
mendous amount of common sense and a 
streak of dumbness.’ Maybe that has as 
much to do with a person’s making good 
as the tremendous urge the psychoana- 
lyst talks about. If you knew how 
tough the course could be, you might 
not have the ‘dumb courage’ to try it.” 

That’s her story, but anyone who once 
meets Corinne Loomis would attribute 
her success to more evident things. She 
is the lithe, athletic type, feminine de- 
spite strictly tailored clothes and an ab- 


sence of furbelows. She narrows her 
eyes when she talks and with remark- 
able accuracy projects what’s back of 
those eyes into words. Eve rything about 
her appearance — s energy, thorougl 
ness, courage. I don’t tad she’s ever 
been afraid of anything. She’s likeable, 
amazingly frank. 


One of the many things about her- 
self she doesn’t tell is that she was the 
first person in the John Hancock and 


the first woman in the country to get a 


C.L.U. degree, that she took all the ex- 
aminations at one time and trained her- 
self at a time when C.L.U. training 


courses hadn’t been planned or developed, 


PROSPECTS? Keep Digging 


By Truman Hayes, 


Connecticut General, Boston 


In securing prospects and developing 
them into clients 1 endeavor to follow 
the advice of one of my _ illustrious 
friends for whose passing the whole na- 


tion has recently grieved, Calvin Coo- 
lidge, who said, “Do the day’s work” 
and, “Be brief.” To this I will add, “Be 


definite.” 

One of the Roman philosophers said, 
“If a man does not know to what port 
he is steering, no wind is favorable to 
him.” 

There are only two things vital to suc- 
cess: thorough preparation and constant 


practice. An ounce of hustle may be 
worth a pound of knowledge, but if you 
see people without a carefully planned 
approach and without a sales talk that 
bricfly and clearly covers the essential 
points known to produce favorable ac- 
tion, then you are inviting failure instead 
of success. Keeping everlastingly at it 
will not bring success unless you are in 
the pathway that leads to success and 
are headed in the right direction. 

I like Theodore M. Riehle’s definition 
of a prospect: “A person who can pay.” 

(Continued on Page 77) 





Today and Tomorrow 


(Continued from Page 55) 
business. The most learned and capable 
life insurance man will fail to arrive... 
unless he knows where he is going! 

Mood Workers 

Consistency of effort is indeed the 
jewel in this business. The man who 
works only when in the mood finds him- 
self in the mood at less and less fre- 
quent intervals. Sporadic effort spells 
sporadic sales and income. The fewer 
our interviews and the more irregular 
cur effort the more difficult our job be- 
comes. “Courage,” says Emerson, 
“comes from having done the thing be- 
fore.” We have all seen the truth of 
that statement. Most of us are at our 
best just after we have done a good job. 
It is an easy time to quit and take a 
rest, but the start is always more diffi- 
cult if we have parked our car in the 
sands of success. 

Consistency of effort is no new rule of 
our business. Many of us did not live up 
to it as carefully as we might have back 
in the yesterday of 1928 and 1929. Yet, 
it is a very keystone in the career of a 
successful producer. Consecutive week- 





North on Prospecting 
Page 53) 


Has he 


(Continued from 


Ask first about his relatives. 
any relatives in the city? Yes, a brother. 
How old is he? Is he married? What 
does he do? Then ask your customer 
about his wife’s relatives. In what part 
of the city do they live? What work 
are they engaged in? How are they 
weathering the times? Any promo- 


tions? <Any outstanding sales achieve- 
ments? Then, about his business asso- 
ciates, or other men whose calling or 


profession is the same as his. Finally, 
about his club acquaintances; the men 
he plays golf with; his companions on 
his hunting and fishing trips, in his 
bridge games, and so on. 

Your effort should yield first, at least 
the names and addresses. It may draw 
out all the other information you need; 
but, if it doesn’t, go over the list a sec- 
ond time to get the ages, occupations or 
whatever else may still be needed. 

Your customer will work with you 
more readily if he understands that you 


ly scoring, both in written and paid busi- 
ness, never started any man on that long 


road which leads out of the life insur- 
ance business! The steady consistent 
producer always has been, and always 


will be, the backbone of the successful 
agency and the growing company. 

The yesterday of the life insurance 
business is a story of contracts fulfilled 
and confidence earned. Another glorious 
chapter has been written during the past 
few years 

Today and tomorrow will find the pub- 
lic ready to lend a willing ear to the 
logical sales presentation of the able and 
well-informed life underwriter. Now is 
the time for us to take stock of our 
knowledge of the business and the qual- 
ity and consistency of our effort. If we, 
as individuals, wish to share in the tre 
mendous volume of business that will 
placed in the next few years, we may 
as well face the facts. It will be just 
as difficult “to get something for noth- 
ing” in 1934 as it proved to be in 1929 
If we wish to share in the rewards, we’ve 
got to put in the effort. If we get back 
to fundamentals in life insurance selling 
and continue to work as we did yester- 
day we need have no fears concerning 
cither today or tomorrow. 





will not, without his express permission, 
tell his friends that he sent you. But an 
important advantage remains even when 
you offer him that assurance Put the 
matter to him in this way: 

“Understand, I will not tell your 
friends you sent me unless you say | 
may. But I should like to tell then 
that you know me.” 

Get Three Names 

Get at least three names from each 
customer, and from each of vour friends 
and neighbors. Sometimes you may be 
able to impress a prospect so favorably 
that he will give you names even though 
he refuses to insure. 

Besides the fact that the endless chain 
does not end, there is the fact that it 
constantly expands. This is shown in 
the chart on page 53. 


No matter how far the chain extends 
or how much it expands it will always 
pass you from friend to friend. Each 


prospect will feel that he is a little closer 
to you because his friends knows you 
If his friend has faith in you, why 
shouldn’t your prospect have faith in 
you? 
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An Exceptional Opportunity 





ONE YEAR AGO when the CONTINENTAL AMERICAN 

LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY entered New York State, we 

joined the company to act as managers of their three offices 
in the Metropolitan District. 


After 35 years of practical and exclusive experience in the field 
of Life Insurance and after a rigid investigation of the Company's 
policies we found we could offer the life agents of greater New 
York a most attractive contract —A CONTRACT WHICH 
GUARANTEES AN EXTRA REWARD OVER AND ABOVE THE 
USUAL COMMISSION IN THE FORM OF A SUBSTANTIAL 
RETIREMENT INCOME — plus policies they could sell with the 
least competition and at premiums in accord with the present 


times and conditions. 


Our action has been vindicated — our business has increased 
each month — our full time agents are on their way to a life- 
long income — and our brokers are placing 93!/2% of their 


applied for business. 


Therefore, we strongly urge all life insurance agents to visit 
our offices and arrange to participate in the money making 


advantages this Company has to offer. 


HANCEL-LAUER AGENCY SAMUEL BRANDWEIN 
Managers—Downtown Office Manager—Uptown Office 
120 Broadway, New York 420 Lexington Ave., New York 
Rector 2-2047 Mohawk 4-5770 


MOSKOWITZ AND AINBINDER 
Managers—Newark Office 
17 Academy Street, Newark 
Market 2-1835 
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for Men of Vision & Intelligence 











for the INSURED.... 


The MOST Insurance for the LEAST amount of 


money: 


Participating Insurance at virtually non- 
participating rates — maximum insurance 
at the outset. 


VALUABLE DIVIDEND OPTION — which 
adds more than 20°% protection at the 
first dividend. 


FAMILY INCOME POLICY — cuts in 
half the cost of providing an ample 
family income. 


SPECIAL BUSINESS POLICY—designed, 
not adapted, to meet the peculiar require- 
ments of business. 


HIGHER PREMIUM FORMS all contain a 
special provision for exchange to an ordi- 
nary life policy with a rate less than age 
of issue—and without medical examina- 
tion. 


FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE 


for the FIELD MAN.... 


Association with a Company which offers: 


Unusual strength and growth. 
Unique sales plan that assures results. 


Specialization almost exclusively in Pre- 
ferred Risks. (Average policy for 1932 
was $6,300.) 


Assurance of Financial Independence for 
efficient service in the form of a Retire- 
ment Income Agency Contract. This 
guarantees an EXTRA REWARD over and 
above the usual compensation in the form 
of a substantial retirement income which 


accrues automatically. 


HE CONTINENTAL AMERICAN specializes on the better class 


of risks, the people who are not merely good average risks, but 
better risks than the average. To this high class of select risks the 
Company offers a marked reduction from the usual rates. At the same 
time, the Company not only maintains the Reserves required by the 
insurance laws of all the different states in which it operates, but its 
Capital and Surplus, over and above these reserves, is more than twice 
as large in proportion to liabilities as is usually thought to be necessary— 
a margin of safety for policyholders more than twice as great as the average. 


CONTINE 
LIFE INSU 


Wilmington 









Delaware 


26 YEARS OF REMARKABLE AND SOLID GROWTH 
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OTHER Salesmen TEACH Us 


By Mervin L. Lane 
General Agent, Connecticut Mutual, New York 


It has always been the custom in our 
office to see every salesman who calls, 
whether we are actually interested or 
not in the commodity which the indi- 
vidual is distributing. This “habit” has 
helped us greatly in discovering good 
selling ideas, as well as in detecting 
errors in judgment or undesirable meth- 
ods. In talking with a representative 
of The Gold Book about some interest- 
ing experiences along these lines it was 
suggested to the writer that some of 
these interviews would make interesting 
reading. They are, therefore, presented 
via the “case” method. Each story is 





MERVIN L. LANE 


true, and the facts, as related, are un- 


varnished. 
Case No. 1 


The business card of a salesman rep- 
resenting the manufacturer of book- 
matches was presented to my brother 
one day in our office and the salesman 
was ushered in. It so happens that our 
agency has been a rather consistent user 
of this form of advertising, and, whereas 
we were not actually in the market at 
the moment, our supply was running low. 
Therefore, we were certainly a good 
prospect at the time. The salesman de- 
livered his talk, which stressed the fact 
that book-matches should be used by 
every salesman in place of cards. Cards, 
according to this man, are always 
thrown away, whereas matches are car- 
ried and used, at least for a reasonable 
period of time. 

Durine that time the name of the 
company, its commodity, and the selling 
story, become fixed in the mind of the 
prospect. My brother, quite naturally, 
said, in answer to this: “Well, assum- 
ing that your statement is true, how is 
it that you do not use a package of 
matches in place of the card which you 
had sent in to me?” The man was not 
prepared to answer the question, but 
said: “As a matter of fact, we give away 
thousands of matches every week, but 
I use a business card because it is a 
little more formal.” To which my brother 
responded: “If that is the case, I think 
I will continue your method, which I 
have always employed, of using the for- 
mal card.” 

That ended the interview. In this case, 
the salesman thoughtlessly neglected to 
tie in his selling idea, which with him 
was the keystone of his talk, with his 
own selling actions. His chances of suc- 
cess were as remote as those of an in- 
surance man who tries to sell life in- 





surance, when he, himself, carries little 


or none. 
Case No. 2 


Time: The last day of the month. A 
card was placed upon my desk bearing 
the name of an advertising concern, and 
the salesman had written across the card, 
in red ink, “Advertising that creates good 
will.” When this salesman started to 
talk to me, I explained to him that it 
was the last day of the month, and that 
I was particularly busy; I stated, fur- 
ther, that I would not be able to give 
his product proper consideration, and in- 
vited him to come back the next day, 
or any day he happened to be in the 
neighborhood. Instead of making a 
graceful exit, this chap said: “Mr. Lane, 
are you interested in increasing the sales 
of your agents?” The answer was ob- 
vious, but I told him that I could not 
go into the matter then. He persisted 
in going ahead. I insisted upon stop- 
ping him. The advertising that was in- 
tended to create good will did just the 
opposite, and so the interview ended— 
not because the plan which would in- 
crease sales was not a good one, but be- 
cause the salesman used poor judgment 
in handling the situation. 


Case No. 3 


In May, 1933, a traveling passenger 
agent of a railroad called to ask whether 
we would travel on his railroad in going 
in January to the Connecticut Mutual 
General Agents’ Convention. He was 
told that it was a little early, and if he 
would call back in November or De- 
cember we would let him know. He did 
not do so, but did come back in April 
of this year, with the same thought in 
mind. It then occurred to me that I 
had made the trip last January over the 
lines of a competing road, and when I 
asked him why he had not followed 
through he really did not know. His 
follow-up system, if any, was surely a 
poor one. 

Contrast this man with: 


Case No. 4 


Two years ago, a chap tried to sell 
us a bulletin board, with removable let- 
ters. It was a cold canvass call. He 
called back about every nine months; 
did not stay more than two or three 
minutes during any interview; and on his 
third call, about two years after the 
original contact, he made a sale. The 
reverse of this was his competitor: 


Case No. 5 


This man was also selling some form 
of production chart or bulletin board. 
He called back every two months, for 
about a year. He was always received 
courteously but he didn’t know when to 
end the interview, and this resulted in 
his prospect’s ending it for him on two 
occasions. From that point on he ceased 
calling, but instead, followed on the tele- 
phone, making three calls. He had not 
been able to detect a prospect when he 
made the ’phone calls because, had he 
visited our office, he would at that time 
have discovered that we were moving 
to larger quarters, and it was on that 
appeal almost exclusively that the sales- 
man in Case No. 4 made his sale. 

Whenever a man calls to see me, be- 
fore putting his card in my desk I in- 
variably write the date upon it, if the 
chap is a salesman. I like to watch the 
follow-up, and this enables me to do so. 
From a group of cards in my desk now 
I have selected a few cases which, 
briefly, will give a clear picture of sell- 
ing as it sometimes exists, and which 
we all hope to eliminate in the life in- 
surance field. 


Case No. 6 
The business card in this case shows 
that the man visited me in June of this 
(Continued on Page 61) 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT'S LEAD 





Our thirty fulltime associates have voted 
themselves increased earnings for 1933. 
Positive, constructive, optimistic 
thoughts and plans are bringing us sue- 
cess with one of the oldest, strongest, 
and most progressive companies. 

Come in and visit us in our new enlarged 
quarters—the atmosphere—enthusiasm 


and prosperity—is contagious. 


T. M. SEARLES 
ORGANIZATION 





STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


Suite 917 National Newark Bldg. 
Newark, New Jersey 


ONE OF AMERICA’S 
UP. TO DATE AGENCIES 
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aking DIRECT MAIL Pay 


By Henry Sonneborn, Jr., 
Provident Mutual Life, Philadelphia 


If opportunity ever knocked at the 
door of the producer it seems to me 
that it does today when he stands on 
the threshold of a new era. 

During the past few years more 
thought has been given to life insurance 
hecause of its stability than at any time 
in its history. The confidence that has 
heen placed in the institution of life 
insurance affords an excellent oppor- 
tunity for the wide-awake insurance 
man to capitalize on this situation. It 
will be necessary for him to display 
vision and imagination and use every 
legitimate sales help to multiply his own 
personal effort. Ra: 

Direct mail advertising affords one of 
the best sales helps for the agent who 
will use it. This form of advertising sup- 
plies a constant source of prospects and 
has been the best means of keeping my 
own file filled with good leads. One of 
the great problems of the producer is 
to have a list of live names. It has 
heen my experience that by the constant 
use of direct mail advertising, which 
comprises personal letters, blotters and 
booklets, I have always been able to 
keep on hand a live list of prospects 
who had been previously cultivated and 
educated to my service, my company and 
the uses of life insurance. 

Must Have Continuity 

In talking with many agents who have 
used direct mail the opinion has been 
frequently expressed that direct mail ad- 
vertising does not pay. Their reason, in 
many cases, was that the replies received 
from a single mailing of literature did 
not bring sufficient business to pay for 
the expense of the campaign. Such an 
attitude toward direct mail cannot bring 
the results that one would desire. It 
must be remembered that it is the con- 
tinual use of direct mail advertising, in 
its various forms, that keeps in the mind 
of the prospect the name of the agent 
and his company and the need for life 
insurance. In my own case I have al- 
ways had sufficient replies, together with 
other work, to keep me busy; but I do 
know it to be profitable for those who 
use direct mail advertising to follow up 
with a personal call every one to whom 
the letter or booklet has been sent. 

I have received many applications 
which have come in from unsolicited 
sources, just because my name has been 
uppermost in the thought of the indi- 
vidual so that when a need arose to talk 
life insurance he naturally talked to the 
agent with whose name he was most 
familiar. I have found that this form of 
advertising has created a sense of good 
will that cannot be built up in any other 
way. 

Creation of Desire 

When I call upon a prospect to so- 
licit insurance the thing that is upper- 
most in my thought is to get his name 
on the dotted line and, therefore, my 
sales talk is based entirely on an ap- 
peal to action. In other words, I try 
to create desire in the individual, so 
that he will want to get what I have to 
offer. This same thought must flow 
through direct mail advertising so that 
the recipient has a desire to know more 
about what you are advertising. There- 
tore, I always enclose, with every letter, 
a return card so that if his desire has 
been sufficiently aroused he will find it 
easy to take action and return the card. 
Good will letters, while not exactly 
sales letters, come under the classifica- 
tion of direct mail; birthdays and wed- 
ding anniversaries, birthdays of children, 
Promotions, etc., all afford opportunity 
for the wide awake agent to keep his 
name and product before his possible 
buyer. 

_Experience has taught me that the 
birthday message should be a personal 


letter, entirely free from any sales ef- 
fort, and one which reflects a friendly 
message. I have used birthday cards for 
this purpose but the results have not 
been satisfactory, while the personal let- 
ter has always brought a great number 
of replies of appreciation for my remem- 
bering the occasion. 
Four Circularizations a Year 

My prospect file comprises about 2,000 
names, including my policyholders. In 
nearly every case I have the dates of 
birth of this large list. A birthday let- 
ter is sent out yearly and also a change 
of age letter in which I enclose a return 
card. In addition, the whole list is cir- 
cularized four times a year with sales 
letters, blotters and various other forms 
of direct mail advertising. 

During the years that I have used di- 
rect mail I have found that it has made 
it possible for me to use the telephone 
with very satisfactory results because my 
name, my company and my product have 
been well advertised in the mind of the 
prospect so that I was not a complete 
stranger. In many cases I have been 
able to actually sell insurance over the 
telephone and arrange for the doctor to 
make the examination. 

List Should Be Constantly Changing 

To those who are beginning to use di- 
rect mail it is important that a good list 
be used to build up the mailing list. A 
high grade mailing list is paramount and 
only those who can buy, who have a 
need and who have the physical ability 








HENRY SONNEBORN, JR. 


should be placed on that list. An indi- 
vidual who measures up to these quali- 
fications is one for the agent to culti- 
vate and keep on the list until such 
time as the agent may decide that: he 
cannot be solid. My list is constantly 
changing because of conditions both 
financial and physical which make it 
necessary to remove such _ individuals 
from the mailing list. 

Policyholders make the very best pros- 
pects and afford an excellent channel 
for securing leads if properly handled. 
Above all, remember that direct mail 
advertising will not make it possible for 
the agent to sit in his office because 
of the returns that it may afford. The 
real advantage of this form of advertis- 
ing is its assistance in breaking down 
sales resistance and making the under- 
writer better known and remembered, 
but if each name is followed up by a 
personal call the maximum results will 
be obtained. 


WHY I Run and Pay For 


a Column in a Newspaper 


By A. R. Henderson, 
District Manager, 
Southland Life, Groesbeck, Texas 


Because I run a column in a weekly 
newspaper (it is the Groesbeck Journal) 
and am also a successful agent of the 
Southland Life, The Gold Book has 
asked me to write them a story about 
myself. 

I am a great believer in advertising. 
I consider it an investment, not an ex- 
pense. I use calendars, pencils, books, 
bill folds, telephone directories, menus, 
moving pictures and barber shops and 
also advertise in the newspapers. There 
is no one in the neighborhood of Groes- 
beck who has not heard of me nor who 
does not associate my name with insur- 
ance. 

His Column 

Now, a word about that column. I 
pay for the space. I could use it in the 
form of a newspaper ad, but instead of 
that I write a newspaper column because 
I know people will read it. In the col- 
umn [ discuss politics, religion and state 
affairs. I do not offend people. I cer- 
tainly am not paying for space to make 


enemies. The only jokes I tell are on 
myself or close friends. I dot it full 
of names. The editor tells me it is 


quite a feature of the paper. I say very 
little about life insurance, although at 
the bottom of the article I mention in- 
surance and then sign the column A. R. 
Henderson, district manager, Southland 
Life Insurance Co., Groesbeck, Tex. 

I have sold two or more applications 
each week for 110 consecutive weeks. 
I attribute this record to advertising 
first, and second to being on the job 
continually. 

I have always been. a strong believer 
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in life insurance. My father died when 
I was 14 years of age, and he left some 
life insurance for the benefit of my 
mother and us three boys. I was the 
oldest child, and I began work at that 
time. I sold newspapers and ran er- 
rands; worked part time in stores while 
I attended school. I finished high school 
and had one year in college. Both of 
my brothers also finished high school 


and each had a year in college. I was 
forced to leave college after one year, 
because my mother needed my help. | 
was employed in the county clerk’s of- 
fice for seven years, and left this place 
to enter the life insurance business with 
the company | now represent. In 1914 
I was elected mayor of my home town 
—the one I sold newspapers in—and 
served three terms or six years, volun- 
tarily retiring to give my whole time 
to the life insurance business. I am a 
member of the School Board and the 
Lions Club. 

From my experience, insurance on the 
lives of women and children is the best. 
The father and husband will borrow on 
his policies, or lapse them, but he will 
see that the policies on Mary and the 
children are kept in force. 


Other Salesmen 


(Continued from Page 60) 
year. He showed me conclusively that 
he could save us money on the sta- 
tionery which we use. I was interested. 
I told him to call back on the first of 
July, and I would probably have an order 
for him. To date he has not returned. 


Case No. 7 


_ One of the three banks in our build- 
ing sent an officer up to see me for the 
purpose of getting some accounts from 
our Office. He selected the day on which 
we moved into the building, and was 
therefore received “standing up,” our 
furniture at the moment being in tran- 
sit. I told him it was hardly the mo- 
ment for me to discuss the question of 
banking, as we were naturally anxious 
to be settled before the close of the day 





He said he would come back “next 
week.” He failed to do so. 
Case No. 8 


On December 21, 1932, an advertising 
agency sent a young chap in to see us 
and he made such a nice impression we 
gave him an order, for newspaper dis- 
play advertising. The order only 
amounted to $50—but even so, it was an 
order. He telephoned a week later to 
find out if we were going to run the 
ad again, and said he would “stop by” 
to see me. He did not, and subsequent 
advertising went to another agency. In 
August he called back and was _ sur- 
prised that we had literally forgotten 
him. This story particularly warns any 
life man not to forget his old policy- 
holder. 

This has all been a trifle negative, it 
seems, but the fact is that if other sales- 
men are making these blunders, after all, 
isn’t it possible that we, ourselves, may 
slip up at times under similar circum- 
stances? 

The Positive Side 

Swinging over to the positive side, | 
am reminded of an incident that oc- 
curred just about a year ago in one of 
the large steam laundries in the city. A 
salesman from one of the large cash 
register manufacturers called, and asked 
to see the president. The telephone op- 
erator made the announcement, and after 
speaking with the president, told the 
salesman that they were not interested, 
as all the collections were made in cash 
by their drivers, who turned the money 
over to a bookkeeper in bulk. The sales- 
man said, “Please tell Mr. Blank that’s 
the very reason why I wish to see him.’ 
He was granted an interview 

It so happened, and this was only dis 
covered later, that this company had no 
machine which could do the job which 
this laundry was doing through the 
medium of about fifteen clerks. But he 
promised to have one of their engineers 
make a survey, which resulted in the 
company building a_ special machine, 
purchased by the laundry, and which is 
now being sold to other laundries 
throughout the country. Compare this 
incident with many experiences which 
we have daily, and the situation is cer 
tainly parallel where we, in like fash- 


ion, use the survey as the entering 
wedge. 

It would seem, from the above, that 
other salesmen can teach us if we will 


only listen. 





STAR AGENT Plans Cases Riding 
To Prospects In Auto With Radio An Old Tradition 


Bruce Barton, B. C. Forbes, Samuel 
Crowther or Merle Crowell, regarded as 
No. 1 writers of biographical sketches 
of American salesmen, would be some- 
what stumped if called upon to analyze 
and put down on paper the personality 
and methods of Philip F. Broughton, an 
agent in New York City. According to 
their canons and beliefs, based upon 
long study of sales careers—also accord- 
ing to records in the archives of pro- 
duction managers in life insurance— 
there are lacking in Broughton certain 
composites which star salesmen and 
company leaders are supposed to have; 
and he has many composites which these 
salesmen do not have. 

To illustrate: 

A Composer 

3roughton was not raised in a business 
atmosphere as his father was a doctor 
in Boston. 

He is a member of the Players Club 
in New York, a group of men who are 
mostly actors and writers. 

He can play the piano well enough to 
entertain a large roomful of people; and 
has done as much private entertaining 
of this sort as any man in New York 
although at the present time rather fed 
up on it. 

He wrote a sketch for an Earl Carroll 
music review on Broadway. 

He is a composer, and did the score 
for the annual music show of The I]ins- 
trators Society, the members of which 
are the leading artists of the metrop- 
olis, and which has for thirty years run 
an annual performance, the score or 
book of which has in those three dec- 
ades been composed by some of the big- 
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Carrying on 


Of Fulfilling the Promise 


THE CHARLES J. ZIMMERMAN AGENCY 


, of the 
CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


"Building firmly on the Goodwill and Loyalty of our Full 
Time and Brokerage Organizations, whose efforts have 
made this one of the fastest growing Life Insurance organi- 


zations in the world." 


SURPLUS AND SUBSTANDARD LINES 
SOLICITED 


Charles J. Zimmerman, General Agent 


PHILIP F. BROUGHTON WILLIAM W. BANTON CHESTER M. THOMPSON 
Brokerage Supervisor Cashier 
gest figures in the world of music and 
literature, and glad of the honor General Agents for the State of New Jersey 
although, of course, they do not get a 
cent of royalty from the Illustrators So- h : 
ciety. 744 Broad Street Tenynens 
Keeps Radio Going in Car Newark, New Jersey Mitchell 2-6660 


He arrives at business appointments 
in a big limousine in which there is a : | 
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To Our Broker Friends: 


We are now in the process of selecting new agents to take our fall 
training class—commencing October 15 under the direction of 
“Pep” Dawson. 


Experience has proven that the chances of becoming successful 
in the Life Insurance Business rest largely on the initial training 
and supervision a man receives. 


We believe we are capable of giving the best, and would greatly 
appreciate the names of any friends who you think might qualify. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS AGENCY 


of the 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


1230 Empire State Building New York 
(CHick ering 4-2180) 
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Finds Insurance Confidence Restored 


By Julius M. Eisendrath, 
Ceneral Agent, Guardian Life, New York 


Public opinion changes quickly and 
again we have had such an effective proof 
f this during the last few months. 


When the depression was at its height 
and men in their fearfulness of every 
form of business and investment began 
to doubt the stability of the institution 
of American life insu rance, we were con- 
stantly besieged with questions as to 
the status of our individual company as 
well as companies in general, which only 
proved evidence of their fear. 7! 

Who has not had an experience simi- 
lar to the following: My client, Mr. Z., 
in 1929 owned a very substantial amount 
of life insurance and was considered to 
be a fairly wealthy man. Up to 1929 
this man had been very conservative in 
ithe purchase of investments. Every- 
thing went well with him until early in 
1932. He became fearful of his invest- 
insurance and began to 
withdraw cash values until the entire 
amount had been withdrawn. He in- 
formed me he felt he had a safer place 
for it, which I found to be the stock 
market. In one of the minor crashes, 
trying to recuperate wealth which he had 
lost during the depression, he found him- 
self completely sold out by his brokers 
and is today an individual, broken in 
spirit and financial resources. There is 
nothing unusual about this case, as there 
are many like it. But, it is hard to be- 
lieve that in such a short time, condi- 
ions can change as they have in this 
regard. 

Complete confidence in life insurance 
is re-establishing itself beyond our ex- 
nectations. One of the many cases which 
convinces me of this fact is that about 
three months ago, one of my clients, 
who owned a substantial amount of life 
insurance, asked me to obtain the max- 
imum loan on his policies. Due to the 
moratorium, this was impossible. Need- 
less to say, this did not help to elimi- 
nate the fear which was in the man’s 
mind. To test out the mental attitude 
of this man, I went to see him recently 
and informed him that he might be able 
to borrow a substantial amount if he had 
a definite need for it. Much to my sur- 
prise. this man informed me he had tak- 
mn ‘ime to fully investigate the life in- 


ments in life 
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surance situation from a standpoint of 
comparison with any other depository, 
or form of investment, and he was fully 
satisfied that he was prevented from 
making the mistake of withdrawal at 
the time he asked for the loan. In my 
presence, he phoned one of his employes 
to make an appointment for me. I sold 
this man his first policy after he in- 
formed me that his employer advised 
him three months prior not to buy life 
insurance, due to his fear of the sta- 
bility of the life insurance companies at 
that time. 

Results have proven. this case is the 
rule rather than the exception at the 
present time. Life insurance men find 
a better reception than they have re- 
ceived in many months. Men gladly 
discuss their life insurance affairs and 
the best proof is that during the last 
three months, volumes in many compa- 
nies have shown an inercase. 

True, the depression has retarded the 
sale of life insursnce to. some extent, 
but nothing can be more effective in 
the future of our business than the man- 
ner in which lif* insurance has stood 
the test of this depression. 


Every Good Prospect a Challenge 


By Ryland S. Knowles, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, Newark 


Clear motives are necessary to insure 
continuous effort. A new prospect in 
the life of a producer should be some- 
thipg more than an incident. It offers 
the opportunity to talk effectively, to 
put idea If our wants are 
lew, our activities will correspond. The 
ambitious producer will have numerous 
wants. Let him fullfil them. 

Good prospecting is the result of 
sound thought, carefu! study, real plan- 
ling, energetic purpose. Problems 
should be intelligently and thoroughly 
analyzed so that every day opportunities 
can be utilized. And what is opportu- 
Mty? It is seeing things with fresh eves. 
One grows under responsibilities. When 
the prospect begins to talk, let him. The 
more he tells you the greater your op- 
portunity. Learn the art of listening, of 
making mental notes. Always be eager 
rf discover, to watch for a lead. If you 
‘ont know a lead when you see it life 


into action. 


insurance is not the profession for you 
to follow. Every good prospect is a 
challenge. 
What to Bear in Mind When 
Prospecting 

Here are first aid suggestions when 
prospecting: 

Be neat, cheerful, careful, tactful, good 
natur-d. 

Like vour work; radiate enthusiasm; 
begin on the job early in the day; keep 
going. 

No working tool is more powerful than 
courage which also gives you inspira- 
tion, peps you up, is exhilarating. 

Constantly increase your knowledge, 
remembering always that in experience 
we have the germ of power. 

Cultivate character. Often the thing 
to do is the unpleasant thing, but, if it 
is proper and timely, we should not hes- 
itate. 

Remember that intuition is man’s 
greatest natural gift, but it also comes 
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from the possession of a well-ordered 
mind. Likewise, it is the ability to sense 
the prospect’s problems, which ability 
enables us to make him see the picture 
as we sce it, and thus is there an ar- 
rival at decision. 

Lucky, too, if you have _ initiative 
which means doing the right thing at 
the right time. That leads up to closing 
the case. 

Be thoughtful. Remember what Em- 
erson said, “All thought is fit for use.” 
To me thought is the dynamite weapon 
which meets the logic of the man across 
the desk and in reaching his mind with 
life insurance we also reach his heart. 


No “Approach” Secret Except to Use It 


Master the secret of approach which 
is to find as quickly as possible what 
most interests the prospect and _ then 
keep him interested. The sale will fol- 
low. 

Knowing where to find prospects is 
one thing. Not putting that knowledge 
into action is inexcusable. Where are 
the good prospects? Just to mention a 
few: License numbers of distinctive au- 
tomobiles, death notices, settlement of 
death claims, the secretary, the physi- 
cian, the hotel bell boy, the postman, the 
grocer, the news dealer, the Sunday pa- 
per, the radio entertainers. It is an 
endless gold mine. 

But all the thought, confidence, intui- 
tion, knowledge, experience in the world 
is fruitless if the producer does not use 
them. It is like a jigsaw puzzle not put 
together. 
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Ryland S. Knowles 
Ryland S. Knowles of the William 
\. Masterson agency of the Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society tries to 
average fifteen calls a day. He is a 
member of the Equitable’s Three 
Hundred-Fifty Thousand Corps, and 





WHOM To SELL 


By Gordon V. Kuehner, 


Superintendent of Agencies, The Travelers 


That the agent must do more intense 
prospecting than ever before is one of 
the platitudes of the business, but, plati- 
tude or not, no sales success is being 
accomplished today on any other basis. 
In times past, 75% of sales emphasis and 
sales training scemed to be directed at 
“How to Sell” and a negligible part of 
Whom to 


Men who are selling successfully 


the remaining 25% at “To 
Scll.” 
today—and many are—have almost re- 


versed those figures. Numerous agents 
with substantial volumes to their credit 
for the first seven months of this year 
have told me that they are spending not 
less than 50% of their time in “pure 
prospecting.” 

Of the many adjectives applied to to- 
day’s economic situation, the most de- 
scriptive one, in my opinion, is “kaleido- 
scopic.” If that adjective is correct, it 
would be a bold sales executive who 
would attempt to prophesy far in ad- 
vance on any subject, or lay down sharp- 
lv defined lines for his sales organiza- 
tion to follow. During the past four 
years, there have been too many _ in- 
stances of the profundity of today being 
the nonsense of tomorrow. So, instead 
of trying to tell the fraternity how and 
v.here to look for prospects, I submit 
some facts and figures brought out by 
an analysis of 2,933 recent and consecu- 
tively issued life policices—from our Lif¢ 
department. 

Occupations 

The 2,933 policies were issued on indi- 

viduals in eighty-five different occupa- 


tious. However, 2,124, or 72%, were is- 
sucd on applicants in fiftecn occupa- 
tions. Since almost three-quarters of 


the issue was on less than one-fifth of 
the occupations, those fifteen occupa- 
tions would seem to represent a class 
of people who could be profitably solicit- 


ed for Life insurance ‘while conditions 
remain approximately what they are 
today. 


The fifteen occupations and the num- 


has one of that Society’s S.L.U. 
diplomas. . 

ber of applications from each class 
follow: 

UMN staid dive acwuteece rok G 407 
DN ee oa ek ae ka 260 
EN eae S ea eeae ees 225 
EXOCHEIVES: cisccc ces: 214 
Ba eee ee ne 186 
WEOUOUIIUON ae kes an sd ven dexases 164 


Students ..... sratlendh oy. ecraeeae e 


Stenographers ......... 104 
PUR, coco ha usar twin nice 96 
Surgeons and physicians....... 71 
Oe EES OE OR Ee 63 
DECI iis ccieskts scene acndarnss 62 
NUDGE 5 50.0 isdn .0 cidsin.s ania’ “6 
Engineers (professional)........ 53 
DOOMMCEDETS iivcxcauise estas oes 47 
An interesting complement to thes¢ 


figures is furnished by the record of our 

\ccident Department for the first six 
months of 1933. Here again salesmen led 
all other occupations by a comfortable 
margin, accounting for 22.2% of all ac- 
cident applications received. Stenog- 
raphers, bookkeepers and clerks ac- 
counted for 18%, and housewives for 
12.6%. 

Coming back to life insurance, there 
are some occupations which furnished a 
conspicuously small number of applica- 
tions; a few of them are architects, 
bankers, dentists, draftsmen, grocers, 
photographers, printers, publishers and 
railroad men. 

The 2,933 policies were issued over an 
age range from 12 to 65. Of these appli- 
cants 1,434, or almost 50%, fell in the 
age group 25 to 37 inclusive, with the 
highest group from 26 to 29. Outside 
f the bracket 25 to 37, the numbers 
fall off rather sharply in both directions 
These figures seem to substantiate the 
now widely held belief that prospects 
must be sought in a much vounger aver- 
age age group than herctofore 

To the salesman, the most interesting 
thing about these figures is that men in 
his occupation lead all others as purchas- 
ers of insurance. I would lay a wager 
that the necessary purchase money was 
not made by these salesmen/applicants 
without diligent, intelligent, consistent 
prospecting. 
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“Selling Life Insurance can be ‘strong-arm’ work 


guided by psychological hunches or an intelligent and 


scientific approach to a definite problem.” 





WE BEGIN BY GETTING ALL THE FACTS 





A complete Service Department of trained men is main- 
tained by us. They will help you analyze your clients’ 


needs and assist you in your underwriting problems. 


JOHNSON and HIGGINS, General Agents 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 
67 Wall Street New York 








The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company 













In Boston, It’s — 
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Sanborn 


@ Agency 


49 Federal Street,Boston 
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When an Agent Enters 
Congress He Continues To 
Write Life Insurance; That 


Is If He Can Find The Time 


What happens to an insurance agent 
when he is elected to Congress? Is it 


legitimate for him to continue selling 
insurance ? 

The Gold Book asked the question of 
Theodore A. Peyser, one of the leading 
agents of the C ‘lifford L. McMillen Agen- 
cy of the Northwestern Mutual Life, 
who was sent to the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the November election last 
year, a Democrat who finally succeeded 


in defeating Mrs. Ruth Pratt, in one 
of “the silk stocking districts” of New 
York. Mrs. Pratt, incidentally, is re- 


puted to be worth $20,000,000; or was a 
few years ago. 

Mr. Peyser told The Gold Book that 
there are few men in Congress who are 
resting on their laurels as public men. 
The lawyers continue to practice law, 
the newspaper publishers get out their 
papers, the doctors practice medicine. 
Some Other Insurance Men in Congress 

Mr. Peyser is not the only insurance 
man in Congress. Two of the best known 
are also New York agents: Hamilton 
Fish, the old Harvard football captain, 
who is with John C. Paige & Co., and 
whose grandfather was Secretary of 
State; and also Martin J. Kennedy, who 
is in the Yorkville section of the upper 
east side of New York. 

At various times Mr. Peyser has been 
a million dollar writer. In fact, he has 
placed a total of $40,000,000 with all 


companies since in 1906 he went into 
life insurance with the Northwestern 
Mutual Life. His father was a mer- 


chant in West Virginia. After finish- 
ing school Mr. Peyser became a traveling 
salesman for a Cincinnati firm. He ar- 
rived in New York in 1900 and became 
the owner of a cigar manufacturing 
business, after which he entered life in- 
surance. 

Why Congressmen Are Busy 

His best production for all companies 
was more than $3,000,000 one year. Noth- 
ing like that this year. He is too busy 
in Washington. He told The Gold Book 
that few persons have any idea of the 
demands made upon the time of a con- 
gressman. The mail is very heavy, and 
the number of books, brochures and 





THEODORE A. 


PEYSER 


documents of various kinds which pile 
into his office is tremendous. People 
who have panaceas for the rehabilita- 
tion of the nation number a small army. 


Their ideas run a wide gamut, includ- 
ing currency reforms, unemployment 


schemes and other thoughts which they 
hope will put the country back on its 
feet. If Mr. Peyser read all the docu- 
ments which come into his office in the 
House Building he would have time for 
nothing else, but the best points are 
communicated to him by an efficient sec- 
retary. 

Incidentally, nobody is backward about 
going to congressmen to solicit jobs. 
That is something that needs personal 
attention. And, finally, there are the 
sessions of Congress to attend. 

So it will be seen that Mr. Peyser will 
not have a big production year. He 
could not get around to see enough peo- 
ple. However, during the Northwestern 
Mutual Club year from June, 1932, to 
June, 1933, he managed to write several 
large policies. 


The Old Agent And The New Deal 


By Jerome Apple, 
Apple & Bond, General Agents, Travelers, Baltimore 


e 


The four aces you held in last Satur- 
day night’ s poker game are of no value 
to you in the game today. It is another 
game and a new deal and it still takes 
a strong hand to win “pots.” 

The good prospect of a few years ago 
may be just a busted “four bob” today. 
Sad but true, many of the wealthy paper 
Profit boys are down to cloth and to en- 
deavor to sell them a juicy policy at this 
time is practically impossible. The 
“kitty” has taken the “oravy” and the 
players have lost their proverbial shirts. 

ew players are needed or the game 
ends. 

The Big Problem 


Life insurance salesmen cannot play 


the game single handed and players are 
Needed. 


Players who are able to play 





and pay. All other problems are of sec- 
ondary importance compared with this 
one. New Players—New Prospects! 
Here is a very simple method by which 
a life insurance salesman can prove to 
himself the need for definite action. Let 
him take the card of every policyholder 
he has written then place in one 
pile the following: 

1. Those which he knows are unde- 
sirable risks because of physical 
impairments. 

2. Those which are financially unable 
to buy. 

3. Those which he knows for some 
personal reason are not good pros- 
pects today. 

The Run of the Cards 


Now you have two piles of cards... 





one consists of your worthless prospects 

another of your worthwhile ones. 
If you are an old-timer, you will indeed 
be fortunate if your worthwhile cards 
run 25% of the total. This presents a 
real picture, showing the futility of de- 
pending upon your present list of policy- 
holders to furnish material for sufficient 
sales in the future. 

The young new agent is not deceived 
by the cards because generally he has 
few, if any, policyholders upon which to 
call. He, therefore, makes new calls... 
as many as is possible during the course 
of his day’s work. If he calls on a defi- 
nite number of “suspects” each day, he 
will now and then make a sale and thus 
begins the building of his clientele. 

With unemployment gradually on the 


wane, factories humming, new enter- 
prises starting, minimum wage scales in 
effect, the New Deal certainly should 


benefit every life insurance salesman. No 
shortage of new players! 

The new agent’s handicap is the fact 
that he lacks experience .. . the advan- 
tage is his youth which carries with it 
enthusiasm and ambition. 

The veteran will only solve his prob- 
lem by opening new avenues for business 
and securing new names on the books. 
The obstacle which he has to overcome 
is the handicap of habit . . . he has de- 
pended for years on his valuable clientele 
for his production and today that clien- 
tele from a new business standpoint is 
of little value. 

The Advantage of Experience 

The old timer’s advantage is his ex- 
perience but for that to be of any great 
value it must be coupled with the power 
of adaptation. If he will adopt the en- 
thusiasm and ambition of the new agen’, 
this experience, with equal amount of ef- 
fort, obviously will bring far greater re- 
sults to the veteran than to the novice. 

Many agencies have wondered why an 
appreciable percentage of their produc- 
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tion has come from the newer repre- 
sentatives. The foregoing gives a rather 
satisfactory explanation. The absence of 


energetic solicitation in new fields has 
kept from the old agent many sales 
which the novice secures. If the old 


agent is looking for a New Deal, it is 
his for the seeking. It will be neces- 
Sary to reach out and to see more people 
with a much improved sales message. 
The New Deal offers immeasurable op- 
portunities to the old agent but it re- 
quires the determination and courage of 
the pioneer. 
“Give me the strength of the pioneer 
And the faith of his hardy seal 
Provide me with courage to persevere 
Make me fight till I reach my goal.” 


INSPIRED by FOOTBALL MEN 


By Lee D. Hemingway, 
General Agent, Connecticut Mutual, Pittsburgh 


I think 1 received much of my inspira- 
tion from football men whom I have 
helped in training. They have, all of 
them, been influenced by coaches who 
have been able to inspire them at times 
to almost superhuman efforts. 

I wish I could remember a lot of them, 
but there are a couple that come to my 
mind now. I was talking to Jakie Bohren 
one day. He is an All American half- 
back, University of Pittsburgh. We 
were discussing the necessity of always 
looking for breaks and taking advantage 
of them when they come. Jakie said, 
“Pop Warner always told us that breaks 
do not come to you; you make your 
own breaks.” Pretty good thought, eh! 

You will find many a big fellow that 
you are training to approach people 
quite inclined to be nervous when he 
grabs the door knob and later intro- 
duces himself. People feel that that is 
a sign of weakness. I have always felt 
that a man was perfectly normal and 
delightfully sensitive and just exactly 
right when his hands perspired and he 
was a little bit light-headed on such oc- 
casions. 

Bob Peck, an All American full-back, 
University of Pittsburgh, was relating 
an incident one day. He said that just 
before a big game he asked Pop War- 
ner for a private interview. He ap- 
proached him bluntly this way: “Pop, 
am I yellow?” “What do you mean, 
30b?” “Well, whenever I start in a 
football game, IT can hardly see, I can- 
not think, and | am chewing cotton.” 
Pop put his arm around him and said, 
“Bob, if you were any different I would 
not want vou. Tomorrow Walter Camp 
is going to be in the side lines, and he 





LEE D. HEMINGWAY 
is looking for All Americans He is 
going to make a selection very soon 


See you later.” 


Bob said that he went into the game 
the following day with two boils on his 
back (a miserable condition physically) 
but he remembered what Pop had said 
that if he approached the game nervous 
and excited he was just right. Walter 
Camp chose him as his All American 
center 
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Readjusted Selling 


(Continued from Page 29) 


counsel that I was able to give that 
would help them in meeting difficulties 
with which they were confronted. So 
these depression years have presented 
an opportunity to apply “the milk of 
human kindness” with clientele as never 
before. When conditions become more 
normal a great percentage of our clients 
will again be in the market for new in- 
surance. 
Insured Have Good Memories 

During this period I have endeavored 
in every possible way to maintain my 
business in force; and in instances have 


found means to help them finance the 
premiums. I have always felt that where 
a client gave me his insurance during 
the time of his prosperity it was up to 
me to do everything in my power to 
assist him in time of his adversity. They 
are grateful, have good memories, and 
the dividend of friendship counts much 
in future relationships. 

These methods if properly applied will 
obviate the necessity of our having to 
say like Byron at the close of his life: 
“My age is in the yellow leaf; the flow- 
ers and fruits of life are gone ; the 
worm, the canker, and the grief are 
mine alone.” 


Tomorrow’s Needs Also Today’s 


By Danford M. Baker, Jr., 
Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles 


There has been no change in this in- 
surance philosophy: 

Out of today’s earned income we must 
set aside a few of today’s earned dollars 
to provide for tomorrow’s needs and 
those needs are identical with the needs 
of today. 

Our duty is to preach that philosophy. 
Our necessity as producers is to find 
the people who are earning incomes 
Some of our readjustment, therefore, 
must be in prospecting. 

As we are convinced that tomorrow’s 
needs must be met and that the desire 
to meet them is universal the first ques- 
tion to decide is what type of property 
will furnish the largest amount of in- 
come with the greatest measure of safe- 
ty at the four crucial periods: Death, 
Disability, Old Age, Unemployment. 

We know that promiscuous property 
has failed and always will fail. The real 
answer, the indisputable solution, is life 
insurance. In the past man has not pur- 
chased property according to specifica- 
tion when that specification is life’s ter- 
minals. Other specifications of purchased 
property should be that it must provide 


immediate, adequate and permanent in- 
come, which income is management free 
whenever death, disability, old age and 
unemployment stop earning power. Those 
events create life’s terminals. In other 
words, good property will mature by 
events and not by date. 

We must always remember that the 
user’s needs are more important than 
the buyer’s needs. Life insurance is the 
only property which conforms to the 
specifications that life lays down for 
men’s property to have. 

This philosophy used in conjunction 


with the regular sales track; that is, 
proper problem identification, proper 
problem fixing, especially, and proper 


qualification, is the sales plan that I am 
using. 

And one more thing: We must rec- 
ognize that the series of economic mala- 
dies which occur to men take place when 
their present source of income or earn- 
ing power is taken away from them and 
we must show and prove that unless a 
new source of income replaces their 
earned income that then men “die” eco- 
nomically. 


Seeing Five Persons Every Day 


By Sam Levine, 
New York Life, Poughkeepsie, N. Y 


I have readjusted my work bv seeing 
more people. Whether there be a de- 
pression or we have bright economic 
skies every agent of experience knows 
that the law of averages must prevail. 
I believe that any agent who sees five 
persons a day will net a total of ten 
applications per month, but those five 
persons must be earning something reg- 
ularly. Seeing five of that type will not 
ower-tax any agent’s strength or sap his 
energy. And we must have energy and 
we must have sincerity as well as in- 
dustry because mere industry will not 
count enough. 

The average man, I think, wants to 
know how much his policy is worth in 
twenty years. That is a fairly short 
span and takes away the bugaboo of 
“paying all my life” which usually con- 
fronts the agent when he is selling 
Straight life contracts that are generally 
best suited for the average case. 

I believe in being persistent, but not 
too persistent; in talking with pencil and 
Paper on the theory that the eye appeal 
is quicker than that of the ear. And I 
most certainly believe in cold canvass 
on the theory that any man who earns 
Something regularly is a prospect and, 
working cold, I have the choice of pick- 
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ing what | might call the best raw ma- 
terial wherever I may be. 
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Sells Men in Going Businesses 


By Harry Himmelstein, 
Great-West Life, Detroit 


I select my prospects entirely in the 
occupational groups which are doing a 
thriving business. Thus, I confine my 
prospecting to individuals who own busi- 
nesses or are employes of businesses 
which are making a profit. 

Deciding upon the prospect I ascertain 
number of members in the family, ages, 
prospect’s mode of living, amount of 
money necessary to live as at present 
if the prospect is taken out of the pic- 
ture. 

Most of my proposals are submitted 
on monthly income plan. I do not sub- 
mit any proposals showing a large prin- 
cipal sum, my entire sales procedure be- 
ing based on amount of income necessary 
to keep up present mode of living. 

I use, in nearly all of my cases, a 
low premium form of permanent insur- 
ance showing the man how little invest- 
ment is required each year to provide 
his family with the necessary income to 
take care of the necessities of life, to- 
gether with a well balanced educational 
program for his children, running usu- 
ally to their ages of 22. My proposals 
are so set up that when the man attains 
the age of 60, the cash value of the 
insurance program can then be used to 
furnish the applicant with an income as 
long as he should live thereafter. I find 
that most clear thinking business men 
are prone to accept a much larger policy 
if shown the standpoint of monthly in- 
come than they would be if they were 





HARRY HIMELSTEIN 


to buy one of principal sum only. 

3y such methods I have substantially 
increased my paid-for production during 
the past few months over corresponding 
months of previous years. 


The POWER Behind the THRONE 


By Naomi L. Engelsman 


(The author of this article is the wife of _— G. Engelsman, general agent of 


the Penn Mutual Life, New York City—Editor’s | 


The title of this article, as anyone can 
realize who knows my _ husband, is 
heavily ironic. The head of the Engels- 
man family is a man, and his wife serves 
not as a power, but merely as an ad- 
visory board. Of course, I’m pretty ac- 
tive in my advisory capacity. I do not 
wait to be asked for suggestions, but 
when I make them, they’re on social or 
family matters. Mr. Engelsman runs his 
own general agency. 

As a matter of fact, I think the comic 
supplement wife, with veto power on 
pocket money | poker games, etc., is just 
about extinct, "and the modern wife ¢ con- 
fines her interest in her husband’s busi- 
ness, if she has any, to being an audi- 
cence. 

On Being an Audience 

Earlier in our marriage I had my own 
side line of teaching and as much to talk 
about at the dinner table as the real 
bread-winner. Even now I’m allowed to 
have my share of the floor on the bright 
sayings of the little ones, and the cur- 
rent prices of household commodities in 
return for an open ear on agency prog- 
ress. 

That, after all, is the main function of 
an insurance wife. She has to listen to 
insurance when she’s her husband’s only 
audience, and she has to keep twice as 
quiet when two or more insurance men 
vet together, because if she tries to 
change the subject at any tiime, she'll 
get a glare for her pains. 

That’s one of the things I’ve learned, 
and here are a few others. I must never 
forget to ask at the end of the month 
how the agency stands. If I want to be 
nice about it I ask in between times 
too, but if I forget on the 30th or 3lst 
I’m no good at all, and I’m told so. 

I have learned through painful experi- 
ence that when my husband introduces 
me to an acquaintance by the simple one 
sided statement, “I’d like you to meet 
my wife,” I’m to say “How do you do?” 
and ask no further questions. Once, at 
a convention, when I was inexperienced, 


Note .) 


I said: “I didn’t catch the gentleman’s 
name” in gently rebuking tone, and the 
fact that I’m still married proves that 
I’ve never done it since. I know now 
that when the gentleman’s name is not 
mentioned, my husband doesn’t know the 
gentleman’s name. 
A Dinner Invitation 


I have learned that one does not air 
a grievance over the telephone when the 
receiving end is a business office. I 
called up one day with fire in my voice 
to complain about something or other, 
and received the soft answer that is 
generally supposed to turn aside wrath. 
It didn’t turn aside mine. I stuck to my 
point disagreeably. “Yes, dear,” came 
back to me, “By the way, Mr. Blank is 
here from the Home Office and wants 
to be remembered.” 

“The devil with Mr. Blank,” I thun- 
dered, “You promised to do such and 
such and you forgot.” 

“T’'ll see if I can get Mr. 
come out for dinner.” 

This seemed like such an aggravating 
non sequitur that I hung up my receiver, 
and it wasn’t till some time later that 
my dull wits comprehended that Mr 
Biank must have been sitting at my hus- 
band’s desk with him, and that my tone 
of voice, as well as my abrupt ending 
had made him an embarrassed party to 
our family téte-a-téte. But he was an 
understanding person, and came out to 
dinner. | manage to keep my complaints 
now, at least until I meet the commuting 
offender at the station. 

I have learned to say, “Make a good 
speech, dear,” when my husband leaves 
on a lecture trip, and I know enough 
now to tell him as soon as I hear news 
of an impending marriage or birth that 
will create a need for insurance. 

And, probably my only really useful 
contribution to the success and well be- 
ing of my general agent is to see that 
when he is at home he gets a nap after 
dinner—if he wants one. 


Blank to 
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BETTER BUSINESS 


The Gray Agency is getting to be quite a whale—This simile is used not so 
much for our blowing ability as for size and weight. 

We are still a small whale, but we have maintained our weight despite 
the food scarcity of the past four years. 

We also have the versatility of the whale in the creation of many products 
and by-products. 

We like to think of ourselves as dealers in Incomes. It seems as if there are 
more markets in which to sell incomes than ever before. The public appre- 
ciation of incomes, and particularly incomes of stability, is certainly more 
keen than ever before. 

The Company, through our work, is furnishing incomes to agents, brokers, 
employees, widows, children, aged, institutions, corporations, divorcees 
and others. 

Some of these incomes are immediate from our Annuity Department, some 
are deferred through Endowment plans, and others have matured by death 
under life insurance contracts. 

We are already in a Better Business period, with more markets to sell— 
Let’s go. 


HARRY F. GRAY, General Agent 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Woolworth Building, 233 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Lowell M. Baker, Telephone COrtland 7-3005 Anthony H. Hansen, M.D., 
Associate General Agent. Chief Examiner. 


























We are EQUIPPED to extend 
THE 
SERVICE 


that is 


NECESSARY and IMPORTANT 


to the 


FULL TIME AGENT and BROKER 





48 HOUR SERVICE 


for the delivery of policies 


LOUIS REICHERT 


GENERAL AGENT 
TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
45 John Street, N. Y. C. JOhn 4-3294 
FRANK S. GROH, Manager 
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PHYSICAL APPEARANCE 
and PHYSICAL ATTITUDES |NTERESTING FACTS ABOUT THE 


Griffin M. Lovelace, New York Life Second Vice-President, 
Comments on Fallacies and Errors of Salesmen Who Try 


To Sell Him. 


As a general proposition the easiest 
man for a salesman to see is a vice-pres- 
ident in the production department of a 
life insurance company. That is, if he is 
not in a real conference or unusually 
busy with pressing duties. It may be 
that with these vice-presidents the door 
is open partly because they like to note 
the visitor’s approach and to study his 
sales methods. They observe a new an- 
gle with enough novelty to give some 
very valuable tips for the life company ’s 
own organization. Nowhere are new 
ideas more welcome than in the produc- 
tion division of an insurance company. 
The fact that the life executive will as a 
general rule receive sales callers of course 
does not mean that he is easy to sell. 
But that’s another story. 

One of the life insurance vice-presi- 
dents who sees a large number of sales- 
men during the course of a month; who 
himself is very keen about new selling 
ideas; who can recognize such an idea 
from a long distance, and who himself 
is a trainer and educator of long experi- 
ence and of the first rank, is Griffin M. 
Lovelace, second vice-president of the 
New York Life, who has charge of field 
education and educational literature as 
well as sales promotion literature, adver- 
tising and publicity. 

Physical Pictures of Prospects 


The Gold Book asked Mr. Lovelace if 
he would not briefly discuss for this 
publication an error or fallacy in the 
case of some salesmen who have come 
in to see him seeking an order of some 
kind from the New York Life. He said: 
“One of the very interesting articles by 
L. L. Montgomery which I have read in 
The Eastern Underwriter reminds me 
of a concrete case. The last salesman 
who called on me wanted us to recom- 
mend to our agency men and agents a 
plan designed to enable the agent to size 
up the prospect’s appearance and physi- 
cal attitudes as a basis for closing. 

“T was fascinated as well as startled 
by a picture he showed of a prospect 
who was leaning forward expectantly 
with his fingers spread wide apart and 
resting on his knees. The lesson was 
that if the prospect were inclined not 
to buy he would have his hands closed 
and that the signal for desire was the 
position shown in the picture. The agent 
should always watch for the prospect to 
open his hands. That would be the time 
to close! 


The Correct Psychological Writers to 
Follow 


“IT am entirely in accord with Mr. 
Montgomery, who says he believes there 
is little if any correlation between phy- 
sical appearance and mental qualities or 
tendencies. 

“Physical attitudes, on the other hand, 
do often seem to express one’s interest 
or lack of interest in an object or idea 
and may possibly sometimes be an indi- 
cation of strength or weakness in cer- 
tain traits, such as curiosity, etc. How- 
ever, it would seem very unwise to ad- 
vise agents that they can depend on the 
physical appearance of a prospect or on 
his physical attitudes as a basis for sales 
procedure. So far as I know there is 
little if any scientific basis for this, 
though. I know one first class psycholo- 
gist who once said he would like to un- 
dertake a research along these lines if 
someone would provide $20,000 for the 
cost of it. Agents had better stick to 
their psychology as taught by such au- 
thorities as Strong, Root, Overstreet, 


3orden and Busse, Walter Dill Scott and 


others. 
Sound Logic 


“Speaking further of Mr. Montgom- 
ery’s articles, I do not agree with him 
that studying geometry will do a sales- 
man more good than studying logic, un- 
less he ineans to say that a simple study 
of geometry might be more profitable 
than a complicated study of logic. He is 
probably familiar with Walter Dill Scott’s 
book, ‘Influencing Men in Business,’ in 
which Dr. Scott makes quite clear the 
difference between the use of logic and 
suggestion and, of course, gives the palm 
to suggestion as the speedier and surer 
means to the end in view. 

“On the other hand, logic deals with 
facts and there is as much need for good 
logic in selling as there is for skillful 
motivation, and Mr. Montgomery could 
doa good turn by discussing the use of 
logic in selling in a very simple way. 

“If an agent should call his prospect’s 
attention to the fact that his $10,000 of 


insurance will, at 5%, yield only $500 
a year—that is, only a little over $40 
a month; that his family probably 


couldn’t possibly live on less than $100 
a month while his children were grow- 
ing up; that a Family Income Contract 
is devised thus and so—this agent would 
certainly be using sound logic: indeed, 
only logic via arithmetic save for a bit 
of motivation involved in the suggestion 
that the famly could not possibly live 
on less than $100. Even this statement. 
however, contains as much of logic as it 
does of motivation. 


What Moves People 


“As a matter of fact, people are moved 
not only by suggestions that strike at 
their emotions, but also by convictions 
established through logic or reasoning, 
particularly when the argument is in line 
with their habitual ways ‘of thinking and 
pertains to something in which they are 
already interested, which amounts to say- 
ing when the argument is accompanied 
by motivation. To motivate is to move. 
Certainly belief or conviction is a step 
in being moved to action. Many a good 
piece of sales motivation has left a pros- 
pect sitting on the fence because it had 
not been preceded by a bit of sound and 
simple reasoning.” 


Applications — Section 


What kind of people are buying insur- 
ance? Herewith is a cross section of 
June applications of the Reliance Life: 


Classification Apps. Volume 
Executives and managers......... 53 $886,500 
Salesmen and saleswomen........ 77 220,403 
SIONS. eis vinsaneteaase enous 121 178,641 
Office clerks and stenographers.... 99 172,614 
ae 77 114,025 
Grocers and confectioners........ 38 110,600 
Accountants and bookkeepers..... 3 35 106,427 
Farmers, ranchers, planters....... 48 103,500 
Physicians and surgeons......... 27 86,500 
EROUTRCE BOOMER cc cccccccescees 21 76,299 
Department store employes....... 30 67,000 
TL: wan okceeentkeseer asa eee 30 56,000 
State, county, city employes...... 19 52,500 
Dentists and dental technicians... 10 50.500 
Chemists and chemical employes.. 9 41,000 
Garage owners and mechanics.... 21 41,000 
DE ia cboa sc dwe chacsens nck 10 40,000 
ee a er eee ee 5 39,000 
Filling station owners and attend- 

ne eee ee ee 20 39,000 
Drug store owners and employes. 15 36,000 
Shoe store operators and repair- 

WO divas edadectaternnssane ts 17 35.500 
FOCHOOy WOTMOTE 60006000 ch08000% 21 34,000 
Be I EE er ie re 12 32.000 
ol ere er ne 21 32,000 
Printing, publishing, advertising 

DE ouch wecke enna ys 5 31.614 
ON och cdsnnisasdverevees 4 30,900 
Real estate managers and clerks.. 6 29,000 
Meat and fish dealers............ 15 23,500 
Barbers, beauty parlor operators... 8 23,000 
Restaurant managers and employes 12 22,700 
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EISENDRATH 





BUSINESS BUILDING BUREAU 





Our service is proving more valuable to underwriters each day. 


* 


Eisendrath leadership is provided by men who are young 
enough to move quickly—old enough to know the right 


answers to field problems. 


Still in our first year, we are aiming at consistent growth 
by planning and studying men’s problems and their solu- 


tions. We now have 21 full time associates, each of them 


producing. WE ARE DEFINITELY GROWING. 


Our Brokerage Department, headed by George L. Bobbe 
and experienced men who know the Brokers’ problems, 


has helped many Brokers and can surely help you. 


We can help you write your own success story—with more 
names on the dotted line—Call upon us—Our phone never 


sleeps—CHickering 4-4400 


THE 


tclecer PU. 
AGENCY 





912-14 EMPIRE STATE BLDG., NEW YORK CITY 
THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
ESTABLISHED 1860 
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A Little Country Store in Canada; 
What it Taught James E. Kavanagh 


A meeting of the district managers of 
the Metropolitan Life was held recently 
in New York City. Well over a thou- 
sand of these “captains” from all sections 
of the United States and Canada gath- 
ered together to discuss matters of im- 
portance to the company and to a large 
percentage of the populations of the two 
countries. They talked and listened to 
talks on the problems presented to busi- 
ness men in these times. 

And then the final speaker of that par- 
ticular meeting was called upon for his 
views. He stood, silently looking over 
the gathering—then in quiet conversa- 
tionz I manner said: 

“Let us go back to first principles. 
There’s nothing in the problems we have 
to face today that I didn’t see faced 
in a little country store in Canada.” 

And continuing, he pointed out pos- 
sible ways and means for solving the 
problems presented. The speaker was 
James E. Kavanagh, second vice-presi- 
dent of the company. 

Boyhood Reminiscence 

Quizzed about the “little country store 
in Canada” later, Mr. Kavanagh said: 

“This store was located in the little 
village of Sharon in the Province of On- 
tario. The population of the village was 
about 150 in those days, composed large- 
ly of Quakers who had settled there and 
in the surrounding country. It was off 
the railroad and farmers drove through 
the village on their way to Newmarket, 
the town on the railroad, where they 
sold their produce. ' 


“The general store, run by my father 





JAMES E. KAVANAGH 


and mother, had a rival store in Sharon 
and also had to compete with the larger 
stores in Newmarket. To offset this two- 
fold competition we had to give—and 
did give—service. 

“This word ‘service’ in the Kavanagh 
store wasn’t spelled with a capital let- 
ter. It wasn’t a shibboleth with us. It 
was just as common to us as opening 





the store for business. And it was some- 

thing to which every customer of the 

store was entitled as his right. 

“Take Care of the Store and It Will 
Take Care of You” 


“My mother early instilled into all her 
children the thought ‘Take care of the 
store and the store will take care of 
you.’ Another precept that she thor- 
oughly engrained into us was “The cus- 
tomer is always right.’ But to supple- 
ment these, her most important maxim 
was ‘Show your wares.’ 

“Since leaving the country store and 
going out into the world I’ve found these 
precepts of my mother’s contain all the 
philosophy for a successful business man. 
Give a customer service and he will ap- 
preciate it and continue to trade with 
you. For service, in addition to satis- 
factory goods, means fair dealing and 
right treatment. Give him service and 
he'll give you service by buying from 
you and throwing business your way. 

“Taking care of a business sometimes 
means hard work and long hours and 
being on the job at all times, but I’ve 
never Seen a man fail who took care 
of his business. And I’ve seen many a 
business take care of a man—and his 
family—because he took care of it. 

“It has almost become an accepted 
truism of modern business that the cus- 
tomer is always right—but my mother 
evolved it from her own philosophy of 
service. 

Making Environs Attractive 

“And her advice to show your wares 
is even more important in selling life 
insurance than it was in making a suc- 
cess of a small general store. When I 
was a youngster, the most important 
part of the day’s work was getting the 
display of our goods out on the side- 
walk, where those who passed could see 
some of the things we had to offer. Be- 
fore we had our breakfast in those days, 
it was our duty to open the store, clean 
up and make it attractive looking and 
display our wares. 


“Tf we overslept, my mother’s plaint 
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was ‘How can you expect people to buy 
goods if you don’t show them?’ 

“This showing of our goods was re. 
sponsible for a goodly part of our busj- 
ness. In the early morning the farm- 
ers would drive by the store going to 
town to sell their produce. They would 
see things on display needed for their 
houses or for their farms. When they 
came back with money in their pockets, 
after having sold their goods, they would 
come in to buy the thing that had at- 
tracted their attention. Other goods 
would take their eye and the result was 
that one sale from wares displayed was 
responsible for another. 

A Telegraph Operator at Age of 12 


“Another thing I learned was to have 
people come to the store for other things 
than making purchases. We had the 
village post office in our store and when 
i was 12 years old the opportunity came 
to get the village telegraph office. | 
heard the man in charge of the Great 
Northwestern telegraph office was leay- 
ing and wrote asking for the job. The 
company official I applied to didn’t know 
I was only 12 years old—and I got the 
job. I learned telegraphy from the re- 
tiring incumbent before he left and, in- 
cidentally, I taught my sisters and other 
relatives how to operate the ticker, so 
there was always someone on hand who 
could receive and send messages. 

“An important part of the telegraph 
work was receiving the weather forecast 
every morning. Farmers about to reap 
their crops would ride to the village to 
learn the weather probability. I dis- 
played it in a neat frame in the middle 
of our choicest wares, which they 
couldn’t help seeing when they read the 
weather forecast. And many times ] 
was encouraged to continue this display 
when a customer would come to the 
store asking for such and such an article 
which had been on show near the weath- 
er bulletin. 

“T know in my own case that the 
training I received in that country store 

(Continued from Page 77) 


THE FORMER BECAUSE OF 
Its Unique History as a Policy-holders' Company 


Its Unequalled Record of Repeat Applications 


Its Complete Protection of Agents’ Business 


THE LATTER BECAUSE OF— 

Its Helpfulness to its Entire Agency Force 

Its Splendid Growth and its Aggressive Attitude 
Its Spirit—Progressive, Loyal, and Happy. 


ALL OF WHICH RESULTS IN— 


More First Commissions to Agents 


Fewer Lapses—More Renewals 
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A Group Star in the Southwest 


Gale F. Johnston Helped by His “Get the Facts, Tersely and 
Accurately” Training as Newspaper Man 


“Terseness, accuracy and_ terseness” 
was the formula for a successful jour- 
nalist promulgated by the late Joseph 
Pulitzer, one of the world’s outstanding 
publishers who died some years ago, 
leaving behind a great reputation. 

Gale F. Johnston, a very successful 
reporter and newspaper publisher, has 
found that the same attributes make for 


GALE F. 


JOHNSTON 


success in life insurance selling. “Get 
the facts and know how to present them” 
is his additional slogan. As divisional 
sales manager of the Metropolitan Life 
group department in the Southwest, he 
has relied upon the simple formula of 
stating his case in concise and accurate 
terms. In short, he very quickly puts 
ali of his cards on the table relying upon 
the intelligence of his client and the 
prestige of his company to swing the 
deal. 

Has Personally Placed $50,000,000 

in Group 

The fact that he personally has placed 
more than $50,000,000 in group business 
while his staff has accounted for an ad- 
ditional $55,000,000 since 1925 would in- 
dicate the potency, accuracy and sound- 
ness of his methods. He has been divi- 
sion sales manager since 1928 and has 
supervision over the states of Missouri, 
Arkansas, Kansas, Oklahoma, Southern 
Illinois, Louisiana, Tennessee and Texas. 

His personal cases have involved 
groups ranging from 50 to 16,000 lives 
and one of the persons included in these 
cases was a man 91 years of age who 
paid 50 cents a month for a $1,000 of 
life insurance through a group case 
placed for a large oil producing and dis- 
tributing corporation. 

Mr. Johnston is 34 years old and a 
native of Montgomery County, Mo., 
poted with the adjoining county of Au- 
drain for its thoroughbreds. His first 
business venture came in 1913 when he 
became interested in the Hickory Acres 
Dairy in Montgomery City, Mo. Then 
in January, 1917, the appeal of the jour- 
nalistic field caught his fancy and he 
founded the Montgomery County Her- 
ald, a weekly paper at Montgomery City. 
In the meantime, he was attending high 
school. 

War Experience 
_ In October, 1917, he sold his interest 
in the Montgomery County paper and 
accepted the post of city editor for the 
Wellsville, Mo., Optic News. He was 
with that paper about two months when 
he received an offer to become city edi- 
tor of the Daily Intelligencer at Mexico, 





Mo., one of the outstanding newspapers 
of that section of the state. It was 
Christmas night when he accepted the 
position and that very night the paper’s 
editor-in-chief resigned. This threw all 
of the reportorial and editorial responsi- 
bilities onto Johnston’s shoulders, but 
he was equal to the emergency. 

In the meantime, this country had en- 
tered the World War and the conflict in 
France was reaching major proportions. 
Johnston joined the Naval Aviation Sec- 
tion in 1918 and he was in service until 
December, 1918, when he immediately 
returned to newspaper work with the 
Mexico paper 

Controls Paper 

Col. Fred A. Morris and Rufus Jack- 
son controlled the paper and in 1920 
Johnston personally bought 95% of the 
stock of the publication. He retained 
this stock ownership until February, 

(Continued on Page 77) 


Kavanagh Store 


(Continued on Page 48) 


has shaped a certain philosophy in life 
for me that has been useful even today. 
I go back in mind to the precepts of 
my mother in talking with men today 
and this reversion gives me a picture of 
the problem I have to solve. It is only 
the application of the principles of do- 
ing business on a small scale to a great- 
er one. 

“Seeing a man to sell him a Group 
insurance policy for his force of 100 or 
10,000 employes, I do not ask him if he 
wants to buy. I just tell him about the 
policy—in other words I show my goods. 
He listens to me—is interested — asks 
questions about how it operates and the 
goods are sold to him before he even 
asks the price. It’s something he wants 
and no matter what the times he feels 
he has to have it. In the country store 
we didn’t ask the farmer if he wanted 
to buy. We just showed our goods— 
and whether he had had a bad season 
or a good season, if the goods were 
something he wanted and needed, a sale 
was made.” 

The maxims learned in the country 


store carried Mr. Kavanagh from an 
agent with the Metropolitan in 1897 to 
a managership in 1899 and to the posi- 
tion of superintendent of agencies for 
Canada less than seven years after he 
became an agent. His first official ap- 
pointment came in 1917, when he was 
made a a fourth vice-president and given 
the responsibility for the organization 
and development of the company’s Group 
division. Loaned to the Federal govern- 
ment during the war, Mr. Kavanagh won 
warm commendation from William Gibbs 
McAdoo, then Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, for his work in helping to organize 
the country for the sale of War stamps 
and certificates to investors of small 
means. 


Career With Metropolitan 


Shortly after his return from govern- 
ment service, Mr. Kavanagh was ap- 
pointed a third vice-president and in 
1924 was given his present rank of sec- 
ond -vice-president. The Group division 
of the Metropolitan has prospered under 
his guidance and the man who learned 
his philosophy of life in a little country 
store in Canada was, at the end of 1932, 
at the head of one division in the com- 
pany which had on its books a total 
of more than two and a half billion of 
dollars in Group life insurance. 
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The HUMAN SIDE 
In Building Up Producers 


By Charles Fowley Brawley, 
Manager, Western & Southern Life, Norwood, Ohio 


From working in a glass factory at $3 
a week to becoming leading manager of 
the entire Western & Southern’s field 
force is a long step, but here I am after 
a long, hard climb. My hours in the 
glass works were from 5 o’clock in the 
afternoon until 2:45 o’clock in the 
morning. Perhaps, that is where I 
really learned to work. After a time, 
though, the call to life insurance looked 
brighter and I entered this field. I was 
20 years old at the time. Since then I 
have written a lot of insurance and have 
been instrumental in the development into 
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successful leaders of seven managers and 
of numerous superintendents. Their 
success has been a source of joy to me. 

I am always interested in a new agent’s 
home life as well as his ambition to suc- 
ceed, which is, of course, the most essen- 
tial quality in the men I employ. My 
new men are trained by holding indi- 
vidual conferences with them or in small 
groups, at which time I not only instruct 
but discuss their problems and records. 

Advantage of Discipline 

I find that a man who cannot take 
orders will never develop into a man big 
enough to give orders. My advice to 
men entering the life insurance busi- 
ness is to do what they are told to do 
and always believe that the man who 
gives the orders knows what he is talk- 
ing about. 

In my early experiences as an agent | 
learned that the law of averages will 
take care of an agent’s record if he will 
continuously straight canvass’ every 
week. This systematic canvass will pro- 
duce enough prospects for night calls to 
secure a satisfactory record. Most of 
my large cases have been closed by 
building up the prospect’s confidence in 
mie as a trustworthy underwriter. 

In my district I find that more en- 
thusiasm can be aroused by offering spe- 
cial prizes to the agents’ wives than to 
the agents themselves. In fact this 
method just doubles the amount of in- 
terest in a contest, as all men seem to 
take great pride in having public pre- 
sentations made to their wives for good 
work accomplished. 

Every year my district has an annual 
banquet, prior to which I stage our most 
successful business contests. Of course 
we have many other special campaigns 
throughout the year but this old-fash- 
ioned banquet campaign usually obtains 
he best results 





Not all men are suited to the life in- 
surance business, but for those who are 
it is without doubt one of the greatest 
and most essential professions. I feei 
that the opportunities are better than 
ever before, on account of the recent 
banking difficulties and the collapse of 
many other investment mediums. The 
frightened public is now convinced that 
the safest place to invest its money is in 
life insurance companies which with- 
stood the recent storm. 

J am convinced from my observations 
and contacts in field work that business 
conditions are growing better and will 
<ontinue to.improve. By April 1, 1934, 
there will be plenty of work for all who 
desire it. 
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COMPLETE COVERAGE 


The past three years have emphasized security as the greatest of al 
factors in plans for financial independence. In ratio of assets to 
liabilities, one of the real tests of strength, this Company ranks 
among those at the top of the list of all old line companies operating 
in the United States and Canada. 

This Company writes all modern forms of policies including Retire- 
ment Income, Family Income, Educational policies, Annuities, and 
Accident and Health Insurance. 

Operating in the following states: 





California Michigan Oregon Washington 
Illinois Minnesota South Dakota Wisconsin 
lowa Ohio Texas 
[nsutance Company ofAmerica 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
LIFE ACCIDENT HEALTH 
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TEN ELEMENTS in Becoming 
A Better Liste | Salesman 


By Stanley G. Dickinson, 
Editor, Handbook of Life Insurance Selling 


Since January 1, 1933, in an effort to 
understand more of what men did to sell 
life insurance under present conditions 
[ have studied working plans, habits, 
Each 
man was studied in a personal inter- 
view, his record analyzed; he was “dis- 


methods of nearly 150 salesmen. 


sected” by his manager or general agent. 
In each instance, the man was ahead of 
the general average in production al- 
though not more than ten were excep- 
tionally large None 
men in their first year. We may as- 
sume that a study of these men will 
tell all of us something about running 
the job of selling better than we have 
run it in the past. 

On one corner of my desk lies a quo- 
tation which came to mind many times 
during the progress of this study, for 
it expresses one of the foremost quali- 
ties in these 150 salesmen. It runs, “The 
capacity to do work is the surest single 
measure of achievement. Achievement 
is almost never a matter of doing some- 
thing well just once. It rests on ‘bat- 
ting average.’” From this study, I am 
forced to conclude that the agent who 
is able to meet present selling conditions 
is not a one-time star. His record rests 
on batting average. With that generali- 
zation behind us to serve as a_back- 
eround, the personal qualities and plans 


producers. were 


of these men fall easily into ten broad 
divisions. 
Definite Personal Objectives 

First—The good life insurance man has 
definite personal objectives. Six or eight 
years ago a similar study would have 
brought to the front many men who 
were prima donnas. Not so in 1933. 
They could not afford to be tempera- 
mental. They were working hard for 
the purpose of paying their bills, or of 
beating their 1932 records, or to buy a 
home while real estate was down, or any 
one of a hundred everyday objectives 
such as we all have. The important 
thing is that these men had the objec- 
tive defined, and knew how far along 
they were toward meeting the objective. 
The same principle was brought out in 
a study of more than 200 managers in 
1926 while I was with the Research Bu- 
reau. The first among twenty personal 
qualities bearing upon success was vision 
and the ability to plan. The fact éx- 
ists, and the man willing to do what is 
needed to succeed will probably start on 
his road to success at that point. 

Motive of Personal Improvement 

Second—The good life insurance man 
works for his personal improvement. 
This quality is somewhat intangible, but 
its results are definite. They are ex- 
pressed in terms of new contacts made, 
new knowledge of life insurance and its 
uses, new and higher brackets of buy- 
ers in the prospect file, etc. To use the 
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reverse style, the man who has let twelve 
months pass without meeting new and 
better people, without having a better 
prospect file, without knowing more defi- 
nitely what succeeds for him, is hardly 
a good life insurance man. 

In my experience I have never had 
anything harder to deal with than the 
lack of willingness to do what is clearly 
the thing to do at the time. One of my 
old associates has become an outstand- 
ing life insurance salesman, and it has 
frequently been said that his biggest as- 
set is the capacity and willingness to do 
what he knows ought to be done each 
day. I have studied him and I believe 
this to be true. 

Enthusiasm and Contacts 

Third—The good life insurance man 
knows and is enthusiastic about the uses 


of life insurance. This too is an old 
principle. It is only at rare intervals 
and then for only a short time, that 
men can succeed as policy salesmen. The 
man who is selling something new may 
\ cll emphasize it as an added reason for 
buying, but it is a poor thing to hang 
the sale on. 

Fourth—The good life insurance man 
spends his time with prospects. One of 
the most interesting parts of the whole 
study was the way these 150 men have 
changed their prospecting since 1929. We 
all heard for so long that life insurance 
\ as not affected by the depression that 
we made the mistake of ignoring the 
depression. The men toward whom the 
best sales strategy was directed in 1928 
and 1929 suddenly became no prospects 
at all. Many were over-insured. We 
\ ho ignored the fact, wasted our time. 
‘he largest and the smallest buyers suf- 
fered, in the experience of the men 
studied, more than the medium classes. 
Studies of who are buying in 1933 bear 
out this fact. The best example of pros- 
pecting under present conditions found 
during the study is reported in the cur- 
rent issue of the Handbook of Life In- 
surance Selling. Four men paid for more 
business in June than in the preceding 
five months, largely because they found 
a method for getting twenty-five persons 
a week whom they thought they had a 
chance to sell that week. These four 
men used lists of recent buyers, acquaint- 
ances in key positions, men who got 
their money, etc. 


Must Measure Effort 


Fifth—The good life insurance man 
has a measure for his effort. Time con- 
trol, in some form or other, was prac- 
ticed by practically all of the men 
studied. Several who had previously 
held to a large number of calls a week 
found that their sales increased when 
they cut their calls. They had been call- 
ing on too many men. Attempts to sell 
fewer gave them the opportunity to bear 


(Continued on Page 81) 











AGENT 
A 
B 
C 


Supervisors 


Wheeler H. King, C.L.U. 
William P. Hoyt 


IF YOU ARE A BROKER — 


seeking practical sales help or if you plan to enter life insurance sales work, we invite you to talk with us about our next 
training class scheduled to open September 20th. Three men, with no previous life insurance experience, completed our 
last course on June 19th. At the end of six weeks here is their sales record: 


AGE PREVIOUS OCCUPATION APPS. 
46 Auditor 9 
34 Engineer 5 
21 Student 9 


*Plus Annuities 


This agency offers the advantages of 


1. Practical training 
2. Experienced sales counsel 


3. Individual supervision and field assistance 
4. Up-to-date, liberal policy contracts 


5. The prestige of a 98-year old institution 





ALLEN & SCHMIDT, General Agents 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Company 


EDWARD W. ALLEN 


217 Broadway, New York City 


H. ARTHUR SCHMIDT 





*Annuity Returns Still on Old Basis 


VOLUME 
$26,000 
23,000 
19,500 


Brokerage Manager 
Harold H. Moore 
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Success is no Miracle | 








Success is always thrilling; we never grow tired of listening to its story. BUT | h 
SUCCESS IS NO MIRACLE AS SOME WOULD HAVE US THINK. 


















































The success of THE DIEFENDORF AGENCY has been no miracle—it has | In 
not flashed upon the firmament as a meteor—it has not “bluffed” its way | bet 
through. i 
Since 1889 The Diefendorf Agency has grown and grown because of its uner- Pos 
ring devotion to its work, because of its deep sincerity in its dealing with the me! 
men connected with it, and because of its boundless faith in its ideals. (fre 
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cing on 


the Cake 


In addition to highly mar- 
ketable policy contracts and 
close Home Office contacts, 
Postal National supplies its 
men in the field each week 
(free of charge) with Zoned 


Prospects. 


Zoned Prospects make every 
interview definite; provide a 
definite approach to every 
class of prospect; conserve 
the underwriter's time; ena- 
ble him to make more sales 


per interview. 


If you are located in New 
York or New Jersey and 
HAVE NO AGENCY CON- 
NECTION AT PRESENT, get 
complete details of Postal 
National's prospecting sys- 
tem. Also let us picture the 
possibilities for you under 
one of our new, improved 


General Agency contracts. 


Write 


M. J. DENDA, 
Vice-President, 


for full particulars. 


Postal National 
Life Insurance Co. 


Arthur Jordan, 


President 


511 Fifth Ave. New York City 
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FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE Warner Way 


Mildred Poindexter Miller, Sister of Three Insurance Men, 
and Also an Insurance Man’s Daughter, Does Most of Her 
Selling in Her Office; Aims to Make Clients Economically 


Comfortable After Age 60 


By Vina Lindsay 
Kansas City Journal-Post 


Long before economic planning became 
a byword of nations and industries Mrs. 
Mildred Poindexter Miller was helping 
individuals to chart their financial life 
courses. As head of the women’s divi- 
sion of the Kansas City office of J. P. 
& E. M. Somerville, general agents, 
Penn Mutual Life, she has for years 
been a professional consultant for those 
who sought to make the after-sixty pe- 
riod of life one of economic indepen- 
dence and expanding interests. 

The depression years have demon- 
strated the soundness of her program. 
Through them she has seen an increas- 
ing number of persons turning to long 
distance financial planning. Through 
them she has seen her own business 
growing steadily, each month showing 
an increase over the corresponding 
month for the year before. Through 
them she has remained consistently on 
the Leaders’ List of her company. 

Receives Clients by Appointment 

Recent economic conditions have not 
changed Mrs. Miller’s selling methods. 
Although one of the leading producers of 
insurance in this country she has not 
solicited insurance sales for many years. 
In her attractively furnished office, she 
receives her clients by appointment. 
They come to consult her as they would 
a lawyer or. doctor, seeking her advice 
in planning their life financial programs. 

Each client is regarded as an individ- 
ual—not as a “case” or a “sale’—and is 
thought of in terms of human struggles, 
longings and aspirations. Each person’s 
life history, responsibilities, assets, lia- 
bilities, goals and ambitions are thor- 
oughly studied, and a life plan of saving 
and investment worked out to meet his 
or her special needs. Pencil and ruler in 
hand, Mrs. Miller is the architect seck- 
ing to erect, out of the materials at hand, 
a financial house that will shelter her 
client safely throughout life—in storm 
as well as in sunshine. 

While the most of Mrs. Miller’s work 
is now with women, she also has many 
men clients whose long distance eco- 
nomic planning often looks as far ahead 
as the time when all their children shall 
have attained majority. In recent years 
many young married couples have 
sought appointments with her and have 
come together to her office to plan their 
financial future. For them, she organ- 
izes plans of savings that will insure the 
wife an income in event of her husband’s 
death or that shall: provide both of them 
economic independence in old age. If 
the couples are in their 20’s, she usually 
works out plans that will mature when 
they reach their 50’s. 

Makes “Rocking Chair Age” Secure 

The program for the average woman 
client calls for security in what Mrs. 
Miller calls the “rocking chair age.” 

“T usually try to work out a plan,” she 
says, “that will get a woman through the 
bulk of her savings at 60. If she wants 
to keep on working after that time, then 
she will only have to work for herself. 
Her financial safety will be assured. If 
she completes her savings at sixty, she 
is still young enough to make an avoca- 
tion for herself, to start life over again 
and to live more fully and happily than 
ever. Her mind will be free of any finan- 


cial anxiety for the future, and she can 
devote all her energies to the pursuit, 
study or recreation in which she is in- 
terested.” 

For the period of saving, Mrs. Miller 
secks to work out a plan that will not 
cause the one saving to have to scrim) 





MRS. MILDRED P. MILLER 


herself to too great an extent, but one 
that will assure her a comfortable liv- 
ing when she retires. An income of at 
least $75 a month is necessary to keep a 
woman during her retirement age, Mrs. 
Miller has found through extensive sur- 
veys. These surveys grew out of her 
intense interest in extending life insur- 
ance service to women. 

Daughter of a Well-Known Insurance 

Man 

At the time Mrs. Miller entered the 
life insurance business, about a quarter 
of a century ago, women were receiving 
scant attention as life insurance pros- 
pects. The daughter of a life insurance 
pioneer, E. W. Poindexter, who devel- 
oped the state of Kansas for the North- 
western Mutual, Mrs. Miller determined, 
while still a schoolgirl, that she would do 
for women what her father was doing 
for men in the field of life insurance. 
On leaving college, she entered this field, 
being a pioneer among insurance women. 
One of her early steps was to begin an 
exhaustive study of the lives of women, 
both widows and those who were self- 
supporting, to determine their financial 
habits. She visited health resorts, homes 
for the aged, county farms and conva- 
lescent hospitals all over the United 
States and Europe, talking with the wo- 
men at these places and learning the 
stories of their lives. She also made a 
survey of the earning power and aver- 
age retirement age of nurses, school 
teachers and other women wage earners. 
She studied living conditions and pre- 
pared charts to show how much income 
was required for a woman to live well 
and independently in her old age. With 


(Continued on Page 81) 





iw finest Kit of Tools in the 
world — and we have that 
kit — is useless without the 
ability to use them. You need 
beside skill, a vision of what 


you wish to make with them. 


W: supply you with the best tools, 


knowledge, skill and_ vision. 


W: would like to help you if you 


are not satisfied with your 


business. 


OUR TOOL KIT 
1. Family Income 


2. Retirement Income 

3. Retirement Annuity 

4. New Englander 1-2-3 

5. Four Square policy 

6. Single Premium Annuity 
And 


All other regular forms 
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Stuart D. Warner 


General Agent 


S. RAYMOND BROWN 


Supervisor 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
25 West 43rd St., New York 


BRyant 9-9066 
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T he 


PERMANENT 


NNUITY APPEAL 


By R. D. Murphy, 


Vice-President, Equitable Life Assurance Society 


It might fairly be argued as an his- 
torical fact that the annuity was an an- 
cestor of life insurance, but in this coun- 
try life insurance is an intensively de- 
veloped business while annuities have as- 
sumed a prominent position in our busi- 
ness only in recent years. Since the 
erowth of the annuity business has been 
particularly accelerated by the panic and 
the depression period, it is natural that 
many people are concerned whether 
present and future events will work to 
diminish the sale of annuities and wheth- 
er they will once more assume quite a 
minor role in the total volume of busi- 


ness. 

While an estimate of future events is 
always uncertain it may be well to vis- 
ualize some of the forces which will in- 
fluence the future. Since the effect which 
these forces will have depends upon the 
nature of the annuity, a review of some 
of the chief characteristics of such con- 
tracts will assist us. 

Adds Security in Two Directions 

The immediate annuity in its simplest 
form without any return after death 
vives an annuitant a greater usable re- 
turn from his capital during his exact 
lifetime than he could safely expend as 
an individual. So long as he operates 
his capital as an jndividual any use of 
funds in excess of the interest return 
may impoverish him if he lives long; and, 
even if he confines his expenditures to 
interest, he is in danger of a loss of cap- 
ital through unwise or unfortunate in- 
vestment. Therefore a life insurance 
company through averaging lifetimes and 
capital profits and losses adds security 
in two directions, and at the same time 
increases usable income, when it applies 
savings to the production of annuities. 

At different times the public is swept 
by waves of optimism or pessimism— 
often going beyond the bounds of justi- 
fication—concerning their ability to make 
safe and profitable investments. The 
deep uncertainties of the recent past 
have tended to persuade the public of 
the importance of the second averaging 
process mentioned above, the averaging 
of conservative investments by a life in- 
surance company. It should not be for- 
gotten, however, that the stressing of 
that appeal almost to the exclusion of 
the thought of averaging lives is an em- 
phasis which may prove for long periods 
of time to be ineffective. There have 
been periods when buoyant markets have 
made prospects feel that the safe invest- 
ment policy of a life insurance company 
corstituted too conservative a process 
to persuade them to buy annuities solely 
on the investment appeal. Decisions 
made on insurance or for annuity pur- 
Poses is after all the primary contribu- 
tion of the institution of life insurance 
to the public welfare and emphasis of it 


1s the foundation rock of permanent 
sales, 
The Fundamental Purpose of the 


Annuity 

The service of averaging lives is not 
done away with but is merely diminished 
in effect when immediate annuities con- 
tain a guarantee of total payments equal 
to the single premium and these con- 
tracts, therefore, also have an appeal to 
the public which should not disappear 
whatever temporary lack of public ap- 


peal there may be from the stand- 
point of investment average. The latter 
appeal will no doubt influence the vol- 
ume of sales, but if that appeal. fails 
almost altogether to hold the public 
imagination during an optimistic season 
the primary function of the annuity 
should still induce sales because of the 
human situations that require such treat- 
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ment. An opportunity lies before the in- 
surance fraternity to keep actively alive 
the fundamental purpose of the annuity 
in order that when the day of optimism 
arises former sales presentations of the 
subject may have stimulated and not 
dulled public appreciation of the human 
needs which the annuity is designed to 
serve. 

While the immediate annuity makes 
the most efficient use of capital previ- 
ously acquired to yield a life income to 
the owner, it is natural that the life in- 
surance institutions should furnish the 
means and stress the importance of ac- 
quiring the necessary funds during pro- 
ductive years to yield income later. Great 
strides have been made recently in the 
sale of deferred annuities with death 
benefit and cash value provisions which 
approximate an accumulation of money 
at interest until the start of annuity pay- 
ments. It is not surprising that such 
contracts have vastly outstripped the 
pure deferred annuity which yields no re- 
turn unless the holder lives to receive 
annuity payments, even though the pay- 
ments would thus be greater. Few men 
and women have made provision, through 
life insurance or otherwise, to leave as 
large sums at their deaths as they should 
like. Hence, any so-called “forfeiture” 
of accumulations at death is repugnant 
to the great majority. 

Out of this situation, which may con- 
tribute much to the old age provisions 
of the nation, there is an opportunity to 
lay the basis for permanent sales of 
large volume, if the reasons for purchase 
that are emphasized are those which 
have permanent rather than temporary 
sales value. Whenever the appeal is 
confined to the comparative merits of the 
interest rate of accumulation on the 
funds sales can be expected to have a 
maximum fluctuation with public optim- 
ism or pessimism regarding the rate of 


interest and profit on other forms of in- 
vestment. Such influences are likely to 
affect not only sales but lapse rates as 
well, as the conversion of cash values 
into other investments will not be at- 
tended by a feeling that an ultimate ob- 
jective is being defeated by the sur- 
render. 


The kernel of the permanent appeal is 
the provision of income for later years. 
The process again is based upon distri- 
buting maximum income to a group so 
that averages may be applied. The ser- 
vice rendered by the life insurance com- 
pany is something which the individual 
cannot do for himself alone. 


Continuous Emphasis on Permanent 
Appeal 


It is true that the accumulation of 


funds for this purpose involves the av- 
eraging of profits and losses on the con- 


A Group Star 


servative investments of the company, 
but this is a secondary fact, important as 
it is, rather than the primary object of 
the enterprise. In fact, if we wish to 
include other favorable by-products of 
the deferred annuity, we may point out 
the effectiveness of attaining the objec- 
tive through regular premium payments 
as compared with merely good intentions 
to save in other ways not accompanied 
by the urge and facilities of premium 
payments. 

Such additional points are good. But 
if through our companies we are to cre- 
ate the social security which annuities, 
both immediate and deferred, can afford 
and to create it permanently in good 
times and bad we should see that our 
message to the public continually em- 
phasizes the permanently appealing value 
of these contracts through their pro- 
vision of maximum income for each in- 
dividual’s duration of life. 


in Southwest 


(Continued from Page 71) 


1921, when he decided to attend Prince- 
ion University. Receiving his B.S. de- 
wree in 1924 he again went back to 
\lexico and operated the paper until 1925 
when he received an offer to join the 
Metropolitan’s group department as su- 
pervisor of sales in St. Louis. He ac- 
cepted the post and in 1928 was ad- 
vanced to Division Sales Manager for 
the Southwestern Division. 

He is very enthusiastic about the fu- 
ture prospects of group annuities, life, 
accident and health insurance. He also 
regards group insurance as one of the 
best good will builders for life insur- 
ance. Through it many men are able 
to furnish some protection to their fam- 
ilies and when death comes it is often 
found that a group life insurance policy 
is all that the deceased has to finance 
his funeral and to meet other obliga- 
tions. 

As general business conditions im- 
prove Mr. Johnston believes there will 
be decided gains in group insurance of 
all forms. Not only will this acceleration 
come through the increase in number 
of persons on the payrolls of commer- 
cial and industrial concerns that now 
carry group insurance but he expects 
that more and more concerns will turn 
to insurance as a method of helping to 
keep their organizations together. 


What Group Does 


If the world-wide depression has ac- 
complished nothing else it has brought 
employer and employe closer together, 
he feels. The universal distress that has 
followed compulsory unemployment has 
brought home to many employers the 
need for some method of aiding their 
workers over the rocks. Insurance pen- 
sion plans, annuities and the like have 
a wider appeal to employers of labor 
than ever before, Mr. Johnston contends, 
and as conditions open up he anticipates 
a very decided gain in that class of in- 
surance. 

The average amount of group life in- 
surance carried in the cases placed 
through Mr. Johnston’s office is $1,700, 
with the maximum coverage of $10,000 on 
a single life. He has found that the 
lapsation on group insurance has been 


comparatively small, general conditions 
considered. 

In his immediate organization Mr. 
Johnston has seventeen persons. They 
co-operate with the 2,000 agents of the 
Metropolitan Life in the Southwestern 
division in placing group business. In 
this territory the Metropolitan has sixty 
five branch offices with sixty-five man- 
agers and 250 assistant managers in ad- 
dition to the 2,000 agents. 

In the territory handled by Mr. John- 
ston, the Metropolitan Life now has ap- 
proximately $300,000,000 of group life 
insurance in force and, in addition, has 
a considerable amount of group health 
and accident and group annuity business 

\s stated Mr. Johnston does not look 
with favor on sensational sales methods 
His old newspaper training constantly 
u:ged him to “get the facts,” and to tell 
his story in the simplest form, so that 
all who read could readily understand. 
In his insurance work he has but slight- 
ly amended this formula. Now he states 
the facts in the simplest manner so that 
all of his prospective clients can readily 
understand. Then having stated his case 
tersely and accurately he depends upon 
the standing of the company in the busi- 
ness world to perfect the close. 

His Applications 

Aside from his life insurance work Mr 
Johnston takes a great interest in local 
civic affairs. He was general chairman 
of the Community Fund Drive & Citi- 
zens Committee on Relief in 1931, when 
$2,500,000 was raised for the aid of the 
poor and distressed, the largest amount 
ever collected in St. Louis for that pur- 
pose up to that time. He is also presi- 
dent of the Big Brother Organization, 
a vice-president of Boy Scouts, a mem- 
ber of the metropolitan board of Young 
Men’s Christian Association, chairman 
of the executive committee of Barnard 
Free Skin & Cancer Hospital, and a 
member of the St. Louis Chamber of 
Commerce steering committee, a vice- 
chairman of the United Relief Drive for 
1932, and a member of the board of di- 
rectors of the Community Fund. He is 
a member of the executive committee of 
the Princeton Club and also of the Grad- 
uate Council of Princeton University 


Inspired By Insurance Strength 
By C. Durand Allen, 


Connecticut Mutual, Chicago 


One bright spot in the depression for 


me has been that I know a lot more 
about insurance than I did, what it 
means, its vast strength. I have spent 


long hours this year thinking up ways 
of working more intelligently. I have 
tried to know about how good the com- 
panies are and why they have reached 
the position they now occupy and what 
their consistent payment of proceeds has 
meant to the public. This research work 


proved decidedly pleasant to a man who 
is an insurance producer. 

The discovery through first hand study 
of how sound is the institution of life 
insurance has proved a tremendous stim 
ulus. It makes one proud to be identi- 
fied with insurance. It makes one want 
to communicate to as many people as 
possible the knowledge thus attained. It 
has given me more courage; has helped 
me sell more insurance. 
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By J. F. Toomey, Jr., 
Associate General Agent, Fraser Agency, 


Connecticut Mutual, New York City 


From the Oxford Press of England 
comes the new Oxford English Diction- 
ary condensed in two volumes. If you 
will look for the 


Widow you will note it described therein 


a definition of word 


as follows: “A woman whose husband is 
dead.” 

Now, ask the average insurance pro- 
ducer of the “pre-depression” vintage for 
a definition, and what do you get? 

Probably something like this: “An un- 
fortunate female taken from a life of 
luxury and loving care, and thrust, with- 
out warning, poor soul, into everlasting 
drudgery.’ 

lf he can throw in a few more tear 
jerkers, such as the widow was formerly 
a woman of refinement who is now con- 
demned to scrubbing floors in office 
buildings downtown after midnight; or, 
for good measure, has a son who is shiv- 
ering in the snowstorms as he tries to 
sell newspapers, and all because dear old 
Dad had not listened to a life insurance 
salesman, why that dirge is sung too. 


Change in Selling Methods 


No wonder there was gloom in many 
places after the agent of that type left. 

But there is one bright spot in the 
depression, and that is it has relegated 
such “selling” methods to the discard and 
the man who still places dependence upon 
such a presentation is fast fading out of 
the picture. He is supplanted by a much 
more cheerful person, whose message of- 
fers the good things in life which buy- 
ing insurance will assure or bring. He 
is a preacher neither of death nor of 
disaster. 

Now take the presentation of Retire- 
ment Income. Is there any point in buy- 
ing high premium insurance designed to 
mature at a definite retirement age if the 
prospect feels that death may overtake 
him in a short time; that possibly he 
may be hit by a taxi after leaving his 
office, and die in a hospital? Let us not 
think that there is but one form of Re- 
tirement Income insurance. Every pol- 
icy sold on a standard form is in effect 
fitted for retirement income purposes 
for what is being sought is a “certain 
sum” available at a certain age. There 
need not, should not, be a single sug- 
gestion of gloom in a proper Retirement 
Income presentation. Look at the com- 
pany literature on the subject: golf, 
travel, winter in Florida—the cheerful 
things to look forward to in life. 

Death Insurance 

True, we have insurance designed for 
death, and as only that one contingency 
is covered, the cost is low. Admittedly, 
men conducting a business of their own, 
officers of large corporations, etc., in 
short all those who have an even chance 
of making a fortune may, with com- 
parative safety, purchase insurance with 
an eye single to the protection element 
and without regard to maturity value. 
Such men can afford to gamble on the 
future—on their ability to pay premiums 
over a long period of years; they always 
have, and always will, and—if we must 
—we can sell them low-premium, long- 
time-coverage without twinge of con- 
science. On the other hand, we have, 
if we but realize it, a great responsi- 
bility when we come to selling life in- 
surance to the vast army of men who 
work for a daily wage. Few such men 
ever get to first base, financially speak- 
ing, and the old age of all such workers 


is a matter of grave concern to all 
thinking people. 
Granted that there is but a limited 


amount of money available for premium 
payments, is it not almost demanded of 





us in this “new day” that we urge the 
use of that money so that it may be 
made to cover, as far as is possible, these 
contingencies: 

First: The almost certain inability to 
continue premium payments indefinitely. 


Second: The almost certain need for 
an old-age income. 

Third: The need for insurance pro- 
tection. 





Bachrach 
JR. 


JAMES F. TOOMEY, 


Let your measuring rod be the num- 
ber of premiums to be paid by actual 
contact and the cash value—the amount 
of insurance to fit in automatically. 

Forget acceleration. 

Use dividends to reduce payments each 
year—maximum payment at age 25 and 
minimum at age 60. A gradual reduc- 
tion in outlay, followed by a welcome 
termination of liability, and the begin- 
ning of income payments! 


Advice 


Let’s take inventory of ourselves be- 
fore it is too late; before we find that 
we have been replaced for ever and a day 
by men attuned to the selling methods 
of the “new day” in life insurance! 

There’s a “new deal” in industry, in 
farming, in government, and a gradual 
change is taking place in our line of en- 
deavor. The pace will accelerate as the 
depression lifts. Millions in terminated 
policies must and will be replaced. In 
doing the job of replacement, let us by 
ali means put quality first and volume 
second. 

Let us, in our selling, stress the fact 
that untimely death has no part in our 
plan; that men who desire to participate 
in it must qualify both morally and phys- 
ically; that the desire to save and plan 
for the future must be firmly implanted 
for not to “carry through” entails loss. 
Stress, with all the power that is in you 
that what you are selling has been “De- 
signed for Living!” 


For any thing worth having one must 
pay the price, and the price is always 
work, patience, love and _ self-sacrifice. 
No paper currency, no promises to pay 

but the gold of real service—John 
Burroughs. 

The greater the difficulty, the more 
glory in surmounting it; skillful pilots 
gain their reputation from storms and 
tempests.—Epicurus. 
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HARRY JACOBY 
PRESIDENT 


To 


LEONARD L. ROTHSTEIN 
VICE-PRESIDENT 


Our Associates 


We wish to thank you all for keeping this agency 


in a leading position in the agency ranks of the 


Home Life. 


We appreciate the problems you have been up 


against in the past four depression years, but feel 


certain that with the renewed optimism and the 


increased purchasing power of your prospects your 


efforts from now on will reap far greater financial 


return than heretofore. 


You may count on our continued support and per- 


sonal interest in your progress. 


HARRY JACOBY AGENCY, INc. 
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INNER CONVICTIONS 


KeyNoTeE to Success in SELLING 


By L. L. Montgomery 


Mr. Montgomery is the author of “What a Master Salesman Should Know,” an 
edition of which has been transcribed into Braille for the blind, and an internationally 


known sales consultant. 


First of all, a life insurance salesman 
has to find himself mentally, look at so- 
ciety from a new angle, and develop a 
sense of perspective, setting up new ob- 
jectives and a new mental attitude. He 
has become a social servant. He has to 
preach out in the highways and byways 
of life, to bring light and understanding 
in the affairs of men. He must cast 
aside meditative philosophies and go 
forth to tell the story of better things, 
better conditions. He represents the 
greatest co-operative force known in 
economic history. He is dealing with 
life and life more abundantly. There 
must live in him the zeal of the Cru- 
saders of old, with an utter disregard for 
self in the accomplishment of his objec- 
tives. The extent to which he can 
measure up to this ideal is the measure 
of his future success. 

He must study himself and his per- 
sonality as an objective force. His work 
is creative. He must measure himself 
by his stimulus-value upon others. He 
must not become introspective. My 
own opinion is that all self analysis 
which is limited to the individual self is 
insufficient and misleading. That is why 
so many psychological tests have failed. 
They were restricted to the circum- 
ference of the brain; yet a life under- 
writer’s life is not so restricted. It is 
preeminently social. However capable 
he may be inside himself—intellectually 
and emotionally—that section of his ex- 
istence external to himself and yet a 
part of himself may bar his progress. 

Herein one sees why psychoanalysis, 
despite the objections against it, has 
marched through the world as no other 
kind of psychology ever did before. A 
good deal of it is wrong, but a lot of 
itis right. It pictured a human self as 
affected by other selves yet retaining 
its own individuality. Not that this was 
anew idea. The solidarité, or solidarity, 
of French thought had long before made 
us familiar with it. But the psycho- 
analysts gave it a new setting. It pro- 
vided us with a self which included the 
Particular influence of other selves. It 
reminded us of the old passage: “No 
man liveth to himself or dieth to him- 
self... . We are members one of an- 
other.” 

The Broader Basis of Self-Knowledge 


The jife insurance salesman who en- 
favors to acquire self-knowledge by 
employing the broader basis is certain 
to discover his strength and weakness in 
regard to sociability and all that arises 
‘rom it. If he finds he is defective, 
he will be a poor mixer, with the inevit- 
able result that he has an insufficient 
acquaintance with human nature. This 
means a lack of understanding, of 
adaptability, of sympathy, insight, and 
nesse. And _ these  disqualifications 
fventuate in lack of facility—that is, 
i lack of applications. There may be 


no psychological test which discloses the 
extent of a man’s love for his fellow 
men; yet, if he dislikes them, what kind 
of life underwriter is he going to be? 
Are prospects so dense that they will 
fail to feel this dislike? And will they 
not just as spontaneously feel the liking 
of the other kind of life underwriter? 
These questions answer themselves. 


There are two ways of obeying the 
command “Know thyself.” The first is 
formal. Jt is a catechism of question 
and answer. It asks for intimate re- 
plies on matters of physical, mental, 
commercial, social and ethical import. 
It ends in a sort of inventory of values 
with a total which represents the indi- 
vidual. Hyde’s “Self-Mcasurement,” an 
old book now, is still serviceable in an- 
alyses of this type; but there are many 
other questionnaires available. 


The second method is to arrive at a 
knowledge of oneself in action. Here 
we have something entirely different 
from formal inquiry. After all, a test 
is no more than a conveniently rapid 
means of ascertaining a man’s compe- 
tency in certain directions. And no test 
of any kind can give the total in all 
directions. If this is true of examina- 
tions imposed by others on a candidate, 
it is still more true of self-examinations, 
for in them the duty of self-assessment 
is uncertainly carried out. It is too sub- 
jective, hence liable to serious errors. 
But the self-examination which is pe- 
riodic, and which is the result of ob- 
served action, has a _ progressiveness 
which no other test can equal. The life 
underwriter who at stated times ana- 
lyzes his successes and his failures gets 
a line on his inner and outer selves 
which can be obtained in no other way. 
And one difference between the average 
and the superior life insurance sales- 
man lies in the presence or absence of 
this very salutary habit. One man 
knows himself. The other does not. 


The Study of Logic 


“Logic for life insurance salesmen has 
a strange sound. What have they to do 
with logic? Ts not selling persuasion 
and nothing else?” Not altogether so— 
it is persuasion and something more. 
That something more is logical reason- 
ing. It runs through the science and 
art of salesmanship like a golden thread. 
When the prospect makes an objection, 
what do you do? You answer: “I rea- 
son him out of it.” Exactly. When you 
state your proposal for purchase you in- 
dulge in a series of arguments which 
constitute the reasons why he should 
buy. In fact. selling is a logical process 
from A to Z. 

So far, so good. “But,” you will sav 
to vourself, “isn’t logic one of those dif- 
ficult subjects taught at the universities. 
a sort of Euclid without the geometrical 
figures? How, then. can I master it in 
my spare time?” The answer is that 
the subject is not as difficult as it ap- 
pears, and that every man is a logician 
to a certain extent; that is, he can say 
when an argument is right or wrong 
without being taucht. Let us take the 
following series of statements: 


My boy was vaccinated on Monday. 


On Tuesday he fell out of the win- 
dow; therefore, 
Vaccination is dangerous. 


The Art of Correct Thinking 


Is there a man of average sense any- 
where \ho cannot expose the fallacy 
of that argument and show that vaccina- 
tion had nothing to do with the fall? 
He might not be able to say that it was 
a good specimen of the non sequitur 
the fallacy of “it does not follow.” But 
that docs not matter. Logic tests state- 
ments. It does not discover anything. It 
is a mental foot-rule with which to 
measure arguments. But we can have 
certainty without it. Where it does 
supply an advantage is in its official 
judgment. Consequently, the more power 
of logical analysis a life insurance sales- 
man possesses the nearer he approaches 
mastery. It teaches him how to prove 
a proposition and thus carry conviction 
to his hearer. 

The art of correct thinking is the art 
of acquiring mental freedom from detail, 
so as to be able to concentrate upon 
matters which are important, and to 
subject them to such analysis that no 
fallacy can be palmed off as genuine, no 
fraud be accepted as truth, and no error 
be committed through inability to dis- 
tinguish between truth and falsehood. 
Are vou not engaged in the business 
of stirring men to think so that they 
will arrive at truth? Correct thinking, 
in a word, teaches a man or a woman 
to be master of his or her actions, and 
still more, master of the mental proc- 
esses which prompt those actions. 

A musician, for instance, becomes so 
habituated to the keyboard of a piano 
and to the sight of the notes on a piece 
of sheet music that, instantly, and with- 
out apparently thinking at all, he can 
play off at sight a page of music that 
would have to be puzzled over for hours 
by a beginner. Yet what this, in fact, 
means is that the musician has gradu- 
ally acquired such power over his ma- 
terials, the keyboard and the printed 
music, that he can dispense with con- 
scious thought about the actual process 
of translating printed notes into appro- 
priate motions of fingers and wrists, and 
so can concentrate his actual thinkine 
upon the interpretation to be given to 
the music; can, in fact, release his men- 
tal energy for the highest side of his 
art. 

The average man or woman is a slave 
to beliefs, prejudices, ignorant and in- 
correct thinking; is mentally lazy, tak- 
ing things on trust, unable or unwilling 
to analyze the propositions that are pre- 
sented; and gets more and more each 
day into the habit of going through life 
in a certain narrow round of thoughts 
and actions. Yet, anyone, at any age, 
can master and apply the laws of cor- 
rect thinking. Those who make the ef- 
fort find that thev experience a sense 
of release, of growing mastery. of fresh- 
ness and power. of vouth and strength 
which they had thoucht would never 
come to them again. To vounger men 
and women this masterv means that suc- 
cess in life is from that moment guar- 
anteed, that a career is already certain, 
achievement already in sicht. To those 
who have reached maturity it is a clar- 
ion call to new thought, new action, a 
new grasp on problems hitherto sup- 
posed to be incapable of solution. 

“Behind the Scenes” is a phrase from 


the theatre; it suggests the things which 
happen but which the audience does not 
see. “Behind the Scenes” in selling is 
just as true to fact. It is another aspect 
of what I call “esoteric” selling—those 
facts of life and those hidden forces of 
human nature which affect sales but 
which work in a hidden way out of 
sight. 

To illustrate: Let the triangle A stand 
for the life insurance salesman’s con- 
scious intelligence and driving force in 
action. The square B will then stand 
for those memories and embodied ex- 
periences which are easily accessible and 
most often in use. 
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And C, with dotted lines to indicate 
the elusive nature of the subconscious, 
stands for the region where motives and 
prejudices, good and bad, reside in se- 
cret. Now, here is my point: The life 
insurance man’s A can affirm one thing 
and his C can deny it. In plain terms, 
he can violate his intelligence so often 
and for so long that his mind is sur- 
charged with falsity. It was a Jewish 
psalm singer who said: “Give me truth 
in the inward parts.” An excellent idea. 
He meant that truth should exist in A, 
B and C. As it is, too often the real 
truth is in C, only partly in B, and al- 
most not at all in A. 

Without this truth you can not de- 
velop into a master life insurance sales- 
man. Falsity throws a doubt into your 
speech, it imparts a sophistry to your 
reasoning, it tends to harmful exaggera- 
tion, and it peeps out of your person- 
ality. I do not mean only the falsity 
which is determined and guilty. I mean 
the falsity which is due to doubt also 
It may be a feeling that one is not fitted 
for life insurance or has in mind going 
into some other field of human cn- 
deavor—when he is active in A, C is 
radioing misgivings and uncertainties. 
There is civil war in the consciousness. 
One section is in protest against the 
other. Naturally the results are not good. 

But success is certain when there is 
harmony among all the factors of the 
mind. This harmony, springing as it 
does from inward truth and conviction, 
gives a quality to the whole operation 
about which there can be no mistake 
Such life insurance men radiate sales 
They do not merely talk. They vibrate 
There is no reciting from memory, no 
formal statements, no reeling off fig- 
ures, but a friendly, natural, and su- 
premely confident delineation of an op- 
portunity. The prospective client does 


not say in his heart that there is a 
catch somewhere. The life insurancx 
salesman’s reasoning is convincing and 


persuasive, and it is so closely supported 
by facts that exaggeration is out of the 
question. His sincerity shines through 
his exterior. He is a man who believes 
and would like you to believe with him 
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By Maurice B. Bender, M.D. 
Medical Director, Guardian Life 


Frequently, in discussions with field 
men, I have been impressed by a seem- 
ingly general lack of understanding of 


the actual constituency of the under- 
writing committee. 

Who make up the underwriting com- 
mittee which such all-important 
work for the financial, agency, and 
other departments of the life insurance 
institution ? 

In the minds of many field men the 
committee is composed exclusively of 
home office representatives. 

The home office group—comprising the 
lay and the medical underwriters—holds 
the final decision, it is true, but a sec- 
ond group of underwriters, in my opin- 
ion, has more to do with the actual un- 
derwriting than the first, or home office 


does 


group 
The Most Important Phase of 
Underwriting 
This second group consists of the 


agent, his medical examiner,*and the local 
credit inspector. In their hands is placed 
the most important phase of underwrit- 
ing. 

In his prospecting the agent lays the 
basic foundation for the final satisfac- 
tory underwriting by endeavoring to 
select the right type of applicant 

I know that securing desirable pros- 
pects in sufficient quantity is not an 


easy task. The agent must of neces- 


sity call on strangers—and here is where 
his real help is needed. 

A salesman becomes a pretty good 
judge of men. If he has not had the 
opportunity to do so earlier, when he 
succeeds in closing the sale he should 
endeavor to learn all that he possibly 
can about the applicant. 

Certain specific information is required 
to complete the application blank. The 
application should be filled in carefully. 


Unintentional Oversights 


In my experience I have found that 
nine-tenths of the errors of omission 
have been caused by unintentional over- 
sights. In his part of the underwriting 
the agent should constantly bear in mind 
that haste in completing the application 
may mean delay, which is often disas- 
trous in delivering a policy. 

The statements called for on the appli- 
cation are important. When the case 
reaches the home office for the final 
phase of underwriting the home office 
group wants to follow through on the 
agent’s preparatory work, speedily and 
satisfactorily. It can do so only if prop- 
er attention has been given the questions 
on the application. 

After the application has been secured, 
an appointment is made for the medical 
examination. 

Now, it is important to have a doctor 
available when the applicant wants to be 
examined, but the agent must remember 
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that, in addition to examining applicants 
for life insurance, a doctor has other du- 
ties. 

The Agent and the Examiner 

The agent can help, therefore, by find- 
ing out the doctor's office hours and when 
he usually can make examinations away 
from his office, and in the evenings. With 
that information he is in a position to 
suggest an appointment which will be 
agreeable both to applicant and exam- 
iner. 

The agent wants a friendly, co-opera- 
tive examiner—one who understands the 
necessity for prompt completion and dis- 
patch of the medical report—one who 
will strengthen the applicant’s interest 
and confidence in the company. Most 
examiners will go a long way to help a 
good agent and can be of real service. 
Co-operation on the part of the agent 
in arranging examinations at suitable 
times will be beneficial to all concerned. 

When the completed application is 


— 


turned into the agency office an inspe 
tion report must be ordered. Here agai, 
the extent of the information which th, 
agent has been able to gather from the 
applicant will help facilitate the inspec. 
tor’s work and the ultimate issue Of the 
policy. 

Up to this point we have concerned 
ourselves with the agent’s part in under. 
writing. Coming now to the home office 
end, it should be quite evident thar 
speedy and satisfactory execution of it 
share of the underwriting is dependen 
to a large extent on the groundwork laid 
by the field group. 

It is not my intention, nor is it Within 
my province, to go into detail regarding 
the lay underwriter’s functions, byt it 
has been my experience that this mem. 
ber of the home office group is always 
sincerely desirous of approving a risk } 
the information available at all warrants 
favorable action. 


The problems of the agent, as they re. 
late to the medical department, are con. 
cerned with the actual issue of the pol- 
icy. 


The Medical Department 


The medical department realizes that 
without the productive efforts of the man 
in the field, it would have no reason for 
existing. The importance of each indi- 
vidual issue to the agent makes it im- 
perative that the medical department 
gain his confidence and offer him every 
assurance that its decisions are not be- 
ing ground out of a statistics machine 
but are the result of sympathetic delib- 
eration, founded on wide knowledge. 

However, the medical department, con 
cerned fundamentally with the selection 
of risks, must be recognized as function- 
ing with a sense of responsibility not 
only to the agent in the field, but also 
to the army of policyholders whose in- 
vestments have been entrusted to the 
company. It must so classify the risks 
proposed as to protect these savings 
against unwarranted claims, against the 
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dangers of a rising mortality rate and a 
decreasing dividend rate. epi 

It must be guided in its classification 
by the accumulated experience of the 
past. The statistics compiled for its 
guidance must be accepted in considera- 
tion of any risk. 

The Law of Averages 

The most difficult thing to get across 
to the average field man is the fact that 
the medical department must operate on 
the law of averages. Many times I have 
heen told that a risk in question should 
not be placed in a sub-standard group 
“inst because he had a heart impairment, 
because the heart now is fine.” It is 
dificult for the agent to see that his par- 
ticular risk should not be singled out but 
included in a general group for averag- 
ing. ; ‘ 

These factors should be borne in mind 
in any consideration of the viewpoint of 
the medical department. 

Both medical department and agent 
are dependent upon each other and owe 
each other a sustained, sincere effort at 
better understanding of what is needed 
by each and how it may render assist- 
ance. 

The Doctors 

Doctors are not infallible, and in my 
experience outside of my official company 
work I have often had people tell me 
that some twenty years ago some doctor 
told them they could not live more than 
six months, etc. Another medical direc- 
tor who did a great deal of field exam- 
ining once remarked to me that from all 
the things he had heard after many years 
of such work he could easily be led to 
believe that more of the people he had 
turned down were still living than those 
he had passed. 

But the medical director does have a 
sincere desire to co-operate with the 
agent and always acts in good faith, re- 
alizing that much as he may want to ap- 
prove a risk in some cases, trustworthy 
statistics based on averages prevent him 
from doing so. 

Co-operation is what we are all after. 
The home office underwriting depart- 
ments have faith in the men in the field 
and want to issue cases as applied for 
A better and more sympathetic under- 
standing of the problems affecting both 
the field and the home office group of 
underwriters will result in satisfactory 
solutions of most of these problems. 
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this information and a thorough knowl- 
edge of finance and investments, she was 
ready to give her services as a financial 
adviser to women. 

Throughout her career, Mrs. Miller 
has continued her surveys, never losing 
an opportunity to learn all that she can 
about women’s social and economic hab- 
its. In that way, she has kept her 
studies up to date. Her investigation of 
women’s methods of saving showed her 
that although most women saved con- 
scientiously, few were prepared to live 
comfortably after sixty. She also found 
that a surprisingly large number of de- 
pendent women had at one time pos- 
sessed sufficient funds for economic se- 
curity, but had lost them through scat- 
tered investments or unorganized sav- 
ings plans. 

Women as Investors 

“Women always have saved,” Mrs. 
Miller points out, “but as a rule they 
have not been wise investors. The fact 
that they do save makes them the ob- 
jects of promotion enterprises. In the 
last three years, I have found that in 
the failures of institutions where many 
small savings were involved, women have 
constituted a large percentage of the 
Osers. Few women organize their in- 
vestments. It is typical of women, par- 
ticularly those past fifty, to have their 
Money tied up in a number of scattered 
financial enterprises. They do not have 
definite goals and plans for saving and 
Mvestme nt.” 

Often women in ’40’s or 


their late 


early ’50’s, seeing the retirement age ap- 
proaching, come to Mrs. Miller to get 
help in working order out of their finan- 
cial chaos. Such women, who have been 
saving faithfully, usually have a number 
of small scattered investments, which 
may or may not be yielding them in- 
come. In handling such cases, Mrs. 
Miller likens herself to an architect who 
finds the building materials for a house 
strewn over a lot and whose job is to 
assemble them and coordinate them into 
some sort of unified project. For these 
women Mrs. Miller usually works out 
organized plans of saving and invest- 
ment that will leave them free of finan- 
cial anxiety when the age of sixty is 
reached. She has also many clients 
among younger women, who hear of her 
work through business associates and 
call for appointments. 


Stresses Safety 

Preaching the doctrine of incomes 
payable monthly for life, for so many 
years, Mrs. Miller has been gratified to 
see in the last few years, a steady drift 
among her clients to this plan of life 
insurance. 

“T have always sold insurance with the 
idea of income in old age,” she says, 
“and in recent years, I have emphasized 
that appeal. I think one of the chief 
things that has held my clientele has 
been that income at retirement age has 
always been a part of my plan, and that 
today, when everyone is thinking of old 
age income, my policyholders have found 
that their policies held such provision. 
In recent vears, I have changed my vo- 
cabulary in selling, but my plan of sales 
talk has been, as always, safety—the cre- 
ating of a financial estate to be used in 
time of need, the giving of death pro- 
tection and the providing of income in 
old age.” 

When policyholders of Mrs. Miller’s 
were forced to borrow in recent times 
of stress they found that the establish- 
ment of financial estates met their needs. 
But to all of these borrowers, Mrs 
Miller emphasized that they were bor- 
rowing from their own old age and that 
it behooved them to make every effort 
to repay themselves as soon as possible. 
She explained that each loan could be 
repaid in multiples of $5, and she urged 
the steady repayment in even small 
amounts. 

Not only does Mrs. Miller seek to ob- 
tain an intimate knowledge of her clients 
when they first come to her, but she 
keeps in close personal touch with them 
thereafter. The close human associa- 
tion she enjovs with her clients is one 
of the ereat joys of her work. Through 
these personal relationships, she is not 
only enabled to give more specialized 
and more efficient service but is able to 
find greater stimulation and satisfaction 
in her work. “I have always ‘studied 
life instead of dollars.” she said, “and 
thought in terms of human beings in- 
stead of policies.” 


With Penn Mutual Since 1917 


Mrs. Miller has been with the Penn 
Mutual Company since 1917. She was 
given national recognition for her work 
in the life insurance field when she was 
the only woman speaker at the 1932 an- 
nual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters in San 
Francisco. 

The insurance tradition in her family 
is not only being carried by herself but 
also by three brothers. U. H. Poin- 
dexter is assistant superintendent of 
agents, Northwestern Mutual Life. Clar- 
ence Poindexter is general agent for 
Eastern Missouri for that company, with 
headquarters in St. Louis, and Marlin 
Poindexter is general agent for for the 
Mutual Benefit in Kansas. 

Mrs. Miller has one Crichton 
Miller, who is a student at the Univer- 
sitv of Kansas. 
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Ten Slones 
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down hard enough to get business. These 
men found something easy to use, such 
as the method made popular by Clay 
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Hamlin, simply twenty or twenty-five 
calls a week, or the like. 

Sixth—The good life insurance man 
sells life insurance. There is a wide dif- 
ference between selling life insurance and 
just describing life insurance. Too many 
men do the latter. These good men sold 
it in terms of full cupboards, kids in 
school, and such things; that many of 
us thought some years ago we had out- 
grown. We should go back to selling 
old-fashioned insurance for the simple 
things it does for widows, children, and 
old men and women. 


Answering Objections 


Seventh—The good life insurance man 
anticipates and answers objections. I 
have met men who have been looking for 
years for some answer to a simple ob- 
jection like, “I haven’t the money.” These 
men had answers which fitted them. Trial 
and error had given them answers that 
worked for them. Incidentally, several 
of these men wore themselves out try- 
ing to find answers for men who were 
not prospects. Many other men are do- 
ing the same thing today. 

Eighth—The good life insurance man 


has a sales plan, covering a combination 
of his prospecting, presentations, and 
time control. These men realized that 
it was futile to renovate only one phas¢ 
of their work since all three phases are 
interrelated. 

Ninth—The good life insurance man 
doesn’t waste time with policyholders. A 
dangerous statement indeed, but true 
Policyholders need and are entitled to 
service, but countless agents have made 
collectors out of themselves because they 
find it easier than selling new life in- 
surance. The job of the agent has been 
and still is to sell an adequate amount 
of new life insurance so well that the 
service requirements will be kept at a 
minimum. 

Tenth—The good life insurance man 
keeps records and studies them, not a 
an excuse to keep him in the office when 
he should be selling, but to tell him ho 
far he has gone toward his objective and 
what his weaknesses are. 

In addition to the above, and runnin; 
all through it, these men seemed to have 
a degree of “drive” which is not present 
in less successful men. Perhaps that is 
why they were superior. 


Philip F. Broughton 


(Continued 


radio, the knob of which is turned until 
an orchestra comes over the air. 

Now, if a man with such tastes and 
habits were to go into the average gen- 
eral agent’s office, tell about them and 
then and there ask for a job as an agent 
he would be met with shrugged shoul- 
ders because persons of like tempera- 
ment and predilection are as a rule not 
regarded as good life insurance produc- 
tion timber. 

And, yet, Phil Broughton one year 
paid for $3,500,000 life insurance and fre- 
quently has led a life insurance com- 
pany nation-wide in production. 

Not Dynamic or Aggressive 

To make his record even more puz- 
zling he rarely sells cold canvass and 
his clients are in the dozens and not in 
the hundreds or thousands as are those 
of George M. Parks of Providence, Her- 
nian Duval of this city, and some other 
of the nation’s biggest producers. The 
late Harry B. Rosen, for instance, had 
so many clients that there were occa- 
sions when he had to be introduced upon 
meeting them at social affairs. 

He is not dynamic; doesn’t take pos- 
session of people; is not aggressive ; fre- 
quently falls into reverie. 

As Seen by McNamara . 

All of which leads up to the natural 
question, “What is the reason for Phil 
Broughton’s success?” The writer of 
this article couldn’t figure it out after 
talking with him. So he asked John C. 
McNamara of The McNamara Organi- 
zation with whom Broughton has been 
associated for some years. Mr. Mc- 
Namara explained it in this way: 


“Mr. Broughton’s minus marks, if 
carefully analyzed, prove to be plus 
marks. He avoids many of the traps 


into which unsuccessful agents and bro- 
kers fall. While he may think he is 
not seeing enough people because he 
does not call upon as many as he should 
you will find that his contacts are very 
intelligent and necessary ones, and that 
he makes them count. In contacting he 
is what I call a natural. The very quali- 
ties which sometimes stand in the way 
of an agent by diversifying their inter- 
and scattering their resources are 
to him a real sales asset as he can 
quickly interest a wide variety of peo- 
ple, a wider varicty than does the aver- 


ests 


age producer. His range of interests 
and talents is so large that he is sure 
to click with many people, ordinarily 


difficult for an agent to be in rapport 
during an interview. We can understand 
this when we know that every person 
has the two personalities of the desk 
and office and outside the office. Good 
taste, liking for music and _ literature, 
and similar culture are not uncommon 
and there is a bond between their de- 
votees. It does not take Broughton long 


fre ym 
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to discover the bond. He long ago 
learned that the best way to lose a case 
is not to be interested enough in the 
prospect. 

“Once Broughton makes a friend it is 

for keeps. And it is not long before 
the circle widens. He meets his friend’s 
friends and well understands the psy- 
chology that a business man who com- 
pletes a transaction or negotiates some- 
thing is not only proud of the achieve- 
ment but is not adverse to boasting 
about it to his intimates. It is for that 
reason that in asking a client to call up 
a friend when he gives Broughton a 
name this agent says, ‘But, don’t do it 
unless you will also endorse me as an 
insurance man.’ 
_ “And speaking further about prospect- 
ing I have known few agents who will 
spend more time wisely in meeting peo- 
ple who can introduce him in the right 
fashion to those he wants to insure, 
once he gets a tip that someone is a 
candidate for insurance. I have known 
him to spend as much as ten days in 
scouting about to meet the right people 
for close contacts to the man _ before 
whom he wants to stand and discuss 
his proposition. If he can’t close in two 
interviews he is apt to let a year go 
before he goes back, but he does not 
forget: 


Radio Stimulates Clear Thinking with 
Broughton 


“Simply having the ability to make 
close friends would not land Broughton 
anywhere in production if he did not 
know life insurance. He understands 
needs and how to put them over. Once 
on the insurance track he sticks to it 
and music and art are then laid aside 
He has the knack of taking the mys- 
tery out of insurance, of clearing the 
atmosphere of complications. To him 
there is something repugnant about pre- 
senting cases te the accompaniment of 
pages of typewriting. He gets right at 
the kernel of the problem quickly and 
with few words, oral or typewritten. If 
he makes an analysis it is never more 


than a page. He is not afraid of the 
obvious. His best thought is, ‘If you 
take care of your present insurance 


needs the future will take care of itself.’ 

“He is a thoughtful agent. He rides 
to his cases in a motor car so that he 
can be by himself and map out the plan 
of the campaien he is undertaking for 
the moment. He keeps that radio going 
because his intellect works in harmony 
with the music in the background. His 
biggest kick is to think on his way to 
the office after closing a sale, ‘I did a 
swell job.’ 

“Before 
ance he was in advertising. 


Broughton was in life insur 
That 
(Continued on Page 8&6) 
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Canada Life Assets 
United States Branch 


For the protection of its United for the State where our Chief Office 
States Policyholders and Beneficiaries, in the United States is located. 


the Canada Life holds on deposit in —— — eo 
trust, with trustees in the United ee 


; a broad distribution of the investments 
States, assets in excess of the reserve : : = 
- gre Ag: which underlie a life assurance Com- 
required to cover all liabilities to 


Unised States Policyhalders and Bene- pany’s contracts is essential to its basic 
-— . : . security. 

ficiaties. No security placed in this y 

trust can be released without the con- Policyholders of the Canada Life 

sent of the Commissioner of Insurance _ have such security. 


The assets for protection of United States policyholders 


are distributed as follows: 
% Total 
Ledger Assets 


Cash, Government, Government Guaranteed and 





ED, hteicaawrandnecd cadens rr 28.29 
SE I, nv edres o¥d chai dae hendaae ed 34.24 
ED ani cine cased vhuknbe cows Seg eaps 2.25 
Other Corporation Bonds........ na eee 1.94 
nig a bis dade eweecneremnenene 8.07 
Loans on Real Estate..... Pee TT ETO Te ee 9.60 
Loans to Policyholders nena’ ne eed 15.61 

100.00% 


—as at Dec. 31, 1932— 





Total Assets in Excess of $216,500,000 


Canada Li 


Assurance Company 
Established 1847 
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A. HART MARCUS R. MABEE 


Probably agents of no company 


holders than do agents of the Prudential. 
times mount up to quite a total before the agent calls it a day. 


SALES PHILOSOPHY of Some 


Prudential REPRESENTATIVES 


call upon more prospects and policy- 
The number of those calls some- 
In the 


evening there often is meeting with entire families. It is a business contact 


which could hardly be more intimate. 


Most of these agents know hundreds 


of children. Many an agent who has held a baby on his knee has years 


later attended his wedding. 


It is by no means unusual for a Prudential 


agent to write half a dozen persons in one apartment. ; nly 
The Gold Book has asked some members of the Industrial division 
of the company to tell of sales points they have found effective. Some of 


these follow: 


Think of Giving 
By Marcus R. Mabee, 


Assistant Manager, Buffalo 


Selling is the art of pleasing people 
The secret of winning their friendship is 
to become genuinely interested in them. 
Put yourself in step with your prospect 
by a careful preparation and study of 
the case before the approach. If no 
opportunity to study the prospect before 
the interview, then think fast at the in- 
terview and lead it in such a way as to 
awaken his curiosity or desire for more 
knowledge. One of the sure ways to 
establish your influence over other peo- 
ple is to take pains to show them that 
you consider them important. The closer 
you can bring your idea within the ex- 
perience of the prospect the more likely 
you are to attain your end. In brief, 
when with the prospect think more of 
what you can give than what you can 
get. 





A Completion Bond 
By Frank Chester Mann, 
Manager, Boston 


A certain agent has informed us that 
for some time past he has had the fol- 
lowing typed in the corner of all pro- 
grams submitted to his prospects: “Mod- 
ern business methods require that build- 
ers, contractors and sub-contractors fur- 
nish completion bonds. A family does 
not, perhaps can not, force their builder 
to furnish a completion bond in building 
his, and their, estate. But, as a builder, 
would it not give you considerable satis- 
faction voluntarily to furnish such a 
bond? Such bonds are issued to estate 
builders by the institution of life insur- 
ance.” 

This agent has drawn an interesting 
analogy, and one which can be used with 
telling force in selling life insurance. 
Every man owes it to his family to ar- 
range with a life insurance company to 
complete his work as a provider in case 
he is erased from the picture by death. 





Canvass in Everything 


By ]. Castellana, 
Agent, New York 


Did you ever stop to think that your 
entire life is based on canvassing? If 
you want to go to a good show you will 
canvass the different theatres. If a suit 
of clothes, you will canvass the different 
Stores. If you buy a house you canvass 
the real estate offices. You don’t go 
to the first theatre, the first store, the 
first real estate office which is handiest, 
but you want to know what you are buy- 
ing and doing. Use just as much intel- 
ligence in your canvassing. You can’t 
Win success unless you canvass for suc- 
cess. 

When I enter a building canvassing I 
begin at the top floor. If you miss a 


single apartment it may contain a fam- 
ily that will buy insurance. 





The Neighbors 


By Peter Smey, 
Agent, Derby, Conn. 


I make it a point to become acquainted 
with the neighbors of my policyholders 
and I meet the entire family, although 
I usually confine my sales talk to the 
father and mother. When their children 
are about them there is more of an ap- 
peal to the insurance idea than at any 
other time. We talk so much about 
wives and children. When the family is 
gathered around the fireside and we see 
them you will understand why agents 
place so much emphasis on the need of 
protecting dependents. Many a father 
and mother have no resource for pro- 
tection of their family other than insur- 
ance, and when the family is together 
and the insurance agent is there to talk 
about them that’s the time to make their 
mood receptive to insurance. 


Two Sides to Trouble 


By A. Hart, 
Asst. Superintendent, Newburgh, N. TY. 


The degree of success that our staff 
has attained in the writing of the month- 
ly income has principally been due to 
two things: (1) Making appointments 
by day; and (2) Keeping those appoint- 
ments in the evening, always with the 
thought uppermost in mind that the real 
issue is to get the prospect to buy. 

We have found the following opener 
effective: “Mrs. Jones, is there any rea- 
son why our company should not pay 
vou $100 each month for a year or two 
in the event of your husband’s death? 
You need this income when he is liv- 
ing; so you would need it more than 
ever when he is gone. Then his troubles 
would be over, but your troubles really 
beginning. The time to think about this 
is now, not when it is too late. Will it 
be convenient if I call this evening?” In 
most cases this approach will secure an 
evening appointment. 

There is no mystery in consistently 
producing monthly income from the in- 
dustrial debit. The matter of providing 
a wife with monthly checks, if some- 
thing should happen to her husband, is 
simply a matter of presenting this con- 
tract intelligently and determinedly. 








Important Inventory 
By F. M. Akers & Sons, Atlanta 


Of all the inventories which are taken 
is there any which is more important 
than for an agent to take an inventory 
of himself? 
which if each item be answered in the 
affirmative will make any agent a better 
producer: 

1. Are you spending enough time out 
in the field, profitably using your most 








Here is such an inventory 


valuable asset, or are you sitting around 
the office too much? 

2. Are you keeping sufficient records 
of prospects and policyholders with a 
good follow-up system, or are you de- 
pending on your memory and “spur of 
the moment” hunches? 

Do you know the rules of the com- 
pany, and do you study the business of 
life insurance, which you are professing 
to know, or are you just running around 
in a fog, not knowing what it’s all about ? 

4. Do you really believe deep down 
in your heart that you are working, or 
are you calling on four or five people a 
week and kidding yourself along? 

5. Are you calling on the type of peo- 
ple who value life insurance, who can 
probably pay the premium and whom 
you would be proud to have as policy- 
holders, or are you calling on the kind of 
folks the old negroes used to call “po’ 
white trash,” with no sense of responsi- 
bility, but who will buy a little of most 
anything (for the first quarter) ? 

6. Are you loyal to your company and 
your agency, a real booster, or are you 
forever knocking on account of this or 
that or something else which isn’t per- 
fect (and this doesn’t mean that sincere 
constructive criticism is not welcome) ? 

Are you an optimist, with the spirit 
of better times ahead, and, therefore, a 
pleasure to those who deal with you, or 
are you immersed in gloom with a long 
face and a sad story that tends to pull 
down your associates? 

8. Do you really believe that you are 
doing your best and that your methods 
need no improvement ? 





Retirement Annuity 
By Herrick C. Brown, 
Oakland, Cal. 


Any prospect who is insurable and is 
able to pay the premium can be insured 
for Retirement Annuity if we get him 
to admit the following: 

1. That he would like to receive an 
income when he stops working. 

2. That he knows men of his own ac- 
quaintance v ho have retired in appar- 
ent comfort, but who are not comfortable 
today—in fact, are very uncomfortable. 

3. That he knows of no institution 
other than life insurance that will guar- 
antee to pay him a definite amount every 
month, regardless of current interest 
rates or business conditions, to the end 
of his lifetime, no matter how long that 
may be. 

4. That he is satisfied that an insti- 
tution of the magnitude and long experi- 
ence of The Prudential—in fact, any 
well-established life insurance company— 
can and will maintain the contracts 
without default, no matter if he is alive 
150 years. 

5. That every investor should diversi- 
fy his holdings. That high yield securi- 
ties should be counterbalanced by some 
moderate yield, absolutely safe holdings. 
That by investing a part of his funds 
with The Prudential he is securing an 
almost unlimited diversification. 

6. That most savings plans fail be- 
cause they are never started, and many 
of those started are not carried through 
to completion. That a visit to the poor 
farm would reveal that most of the in- 
mates realized too late in life the need 
for a definite start in their savings plan. 

7. That he is the type of man who 
looks ahead and plans for the future; 
that he has no intention of falling short 
of his goal, and that today, not tomorrow 
or next week, is the time to act. 









SIDNEY DIXON 
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Defines Straight Canvassing 
By K. J]. Nielsen, 
Superintendent, Moline, IIl. 


What is straight canvassing ? 

Does a man become a proficient boxer 
by just putting on his gloves and enter- 
ing the ring? Does a man become a 
baseball player by donning a uniform 
and holding a bat in his hand? Does a 
man become a straight canvasser by just 
knocking at doors or ringing doorbells ? 
Of course not! He succeeds because he 
aspires to be successful. 

Straight canvassing, likewise, must be 
cultivated by constant training. Not 
merely by knocking on doors or ringing 
doorbells, but by possessing the desire to 
interview the “unseen” back of the door. 
That’s straight canvassing! 





The Special Effort 
By Ernest F. Nash, 
Asst. Superintendent, Pittsburgh 


A “special effort” might well be de- 
fined as “a short period during which an 
insurance agent does the things he is 
capable of doing all the year ’round.” 

In our rather busy and crowded work- 
day very often we are apt to get into a 
jumble of ambitions which result in a 
topsy-turvy state of mind, due to our 
trying to do so many different things at 
one time. When a special effort for one 
certain objective comes along, it seems 
to have the power of straightening out 
all our kinks, making us able to concen- 
trate our energies in such a way that 
not only does the accomplishment of the 
goal set by the special effort seem more 
easily reached, but all our other activi- 
ties are likewise put into their proper 
place. 

I have often heard agents say: “This 
effort comes at a bad time for me. I 
haven’t a good prospect for immediate 
closing.” As my experience in the busi- 
ness grows, I find that special efforts, 
if taken advantage of properly, get us 
away from those prospects who always 
seem to remain prospects and never be- 
come applicants. They spur us on to 
contacts and interviews that produce the 
applications from sources we least ex- 
pect. 





Fit Cloth to Model 
By Sidney Dixon, 
Agent, Hamilton, Ont. 


While it is essential to place adequate 
protection on the head of the homes, I 
never overlook the children entering the 
’teen age. Here are excellent prospects 
for such low-cost insurance as the En- 
dowment at Age Eighty-five policy. This 
contract, with the dividends left to ac- 
cumulate, is a very attractive one for 
children, and I have been successful in 
placing a considerable amount of this 
type of policy. In short, to make a suc- 
cess in Ordinary production the agent 
must “fit the cloth to the model.” 





Forgotten Policyholders 
By S. W. Crozier, 
Superintendent, Easton, Pa. 

Let us not forget our lapsed policy- 
holding friends, but endeavor to keep in 
close touch with them at all times, there- 
bv making them better policyholders 
when they are again reinstated on our 
books. Probably all districts have some 
forgotten policyholders, and now is the 
time to call upon them. 
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The Berkshire offers a wide selection of policy plans, not only to the 
















family provider of modest income but to others with more ample means, to enable 
them to guarantee adequate financial family protection. 


* * * * * * 


Berkshire associates are successfully selling the following attractive 


“Income” policies: — 


Berkshire Special (low cost) Family 
and with Income 
Regular policy plans ; Options. 
* * * * * * 


12% Guaranteed Income (Family Income Policy) 10-15-20 Year Plan. 


“ASK ANY BERKSHIRE AGENT” 


Incorporated 1851 
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SELLING More INSURANCE 
Through ESTATE APPROACH 


By George L. Kappes 
Counselor at Law, New York City 


The success or failure of the life un- 
derwriter-trust company co-operative 
movement must be judged by its practi- 
cal results. Does it result in the insur- 
ance man’s writing more life insurance ? 
Does it secure additional trust business 
for the trust company? The purpose of 
this article is to point out, primarily, the 
insurance man’s part in bringing about 
these desired results, bearing in mind 
that the underwriter and the trust solici- 
tor stand on common ground—both are 
working toward an intelligent solution 
of the estate problems of the individual 
and in that solution, both life insurance 
and the trust idea have a part. 


Qualifications of the Conservator 


In order for the agent to do his part 
he must qualify as a “Conservator”. He 
must understand the trust approach so 
that he may successfully use this, the 
most advanced method of selling insur- 
ance. We believe that the big future for 
the qualified life underwriter is in new 
insurance growing out of intelligent es- 
tate planning, which may be defined as 
bringing to the attention of prospects the 
most efficient and economical method 
for the transfer of their property. 

The agent who desires to qualify as a 
“Conservator” will require a broad edu- 
cation as he extends his activities into 
the fields of business, estates and invest- 
ments. He must know such subjects as 
economics, estate and commercial law, 
estate taxation, corporation finance, 
banking and credit, investments and 
trusts. We do not mean, however, that 
he need be an expert on the legal phases 
of any of the documents involved in 
planning an estate, nor on the actual 
administration of the plan after it is 
placed in operation. He should be an es- 
tate counselor, using banks, insurance 
companies, and attorneys where needed. 

Unquestionably, the task of estate anal- 
ysis is the job of a specialist and an 
expert. Some trust companies, apprecia- 
ting this, have given selected groups of 
life insurance people a definite course of 
study. In many cases, agents confronted 
with the possibility of placing a sub- 
stantial amount of insurance, and feel- 
ing themselves improperly equipped to 
deal with the case on an estate plan- 
ning basis, have gone to one of the 
organizations which make a business of 
planning estates for persons of means 
Such organizations have at their dis- 
posal the best of accounting, legal and 
tax advice and know the viewpoint of 
the trust company, the insurance com- 
pany and the agent. 

We believe that the life insurance 
man who makes an intelligent use of the 
estate or trust approach will find that 
it gives him an opportunity to (1) use 
a new approach, (2) sell larger policies, 
(3) reduce competition, (4) reduce 
lapses, (5) hold clients, (6) obtain re- 
peated interviews, (7) render a com- 
plete and continuous service. 


Information Required for Estate 
Planning 


_One of the most effective ways for the 
life insurance man who is equipped to 
do his own estate planning to proceed 
Is to present his estate plan to his cli- 
ent and then have the trust man come 
in and approve it. The agent must, 
therefore, know what information is 
needed in order to prepare a proper es- 
tate plan, which will merit the endorse- 
ment of a trust company. 

Certain trust companies and estate 
planning organizations are furnishing life 
underwriters with forms which show the 


essential information required properly 
to plan an estate. The most effective 
method of securing information for es- 
tate analysis is through the accounting 
or balance sheet forms, or the chart 
form, properly used by the experienced 
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agent in personal interviews. 
best of these forms are set forth in the 
Iestate Analysis Section of the Pren- 
tice-Hall Trust Service. They are de- 
signed to bring to light the fact that an 
estate is deficient in the amount of in- 
surance which should be available at the 
prospect’s death. 

The information which the agent 
should obtain in order to prepare a prac- 
ticable estate plan is, in general, as fol- 
lows: 

1. Approximate Net Worth—Under 
this would be included the approximate 
amount of the prospect’s interest in his 
business, and whether it is a “close” cor- 
poration, partnership, or a sole proprie- 
torship. Stocks, bonds, mortgages, real 
estate and miscellaneous assets should be 
listed. Also the income from these vari- 
ous assets and how much of it is avail- 
able for investment annually. 

2. Life Insurance—It is desirable to 
know the amount of life insurance a 
prospect carries, know how it is payable, 
namely, to what beneficiaries and 
whether in a lump sum, left with the 
insurance companies under settlement 
options, or in trust with a trust com- 
pany. It is also well to find out the 
amount of the annual net premiums and 
whether or not any of the insurance has 
been assigned or borrowed upon. 

3. Liabilities—These should be divided 
into Personal Liabilities, such as notes 
and accounts payable, mortgages, etc., 
and Estate Liabilities, such as adminis- 
tration, expenses, inheritance and income 
taxes, etc. 

4. The Wife’s Net Estate—This 
should include an approximation of the 
wife’s total separate net worth, her an- 
nual income and whether she has made 
a will. 

5. The Heirs and Dependents—It is 
well to list the names, relationships, 
ages, etc., of the members of the family 
and other dependents, if any. Also the 
approximate minimum annual income 
which will be required to maintain the 


The 


family in its present standard of living 
after the prospect’s death. 

Co-operation in Preparing the Estate 

Plan 

In preparing a plan based on such in- 
formation, the insurance mian will find it 
necessary to take into consideration 
many questions involving the operation 
of trusts, investments, insurance, and 
income and inheritance taxes. He will, 
accordingly, recognize the necessity of 
enlisting the co-operation and assistance 
of the trust officer, the estate analysis 
department of the prospect’s bank or 
trust company, an attorney or tax con- 
sultant, or the experts comprising the 
staff of some estate planning organiza- 
tion. 

With such co-operation, the life un- 
derwriter will be able to present to his 
prospect an unbiased written analysis of 
his estate situation, together with spe- 
cific recommendations as to how the 
situation could be improved, so as to 
carry out the prospects’ wishes in the 
most practicable and economical man- 
ner. This will frequently involve one 
or more of the following: 

(1) The creation of revocable living 
trusts, to eliminate transfer costs at the 
prospect’s death; 

(2) Trusts under the prospect’s Will, 
to save the “second tax” (the estate tax 
at his wife’s death, payable if he leaves 
the estate to her outright) ; 

(3) Life insurance to liquidate busi- 
ness interests, retire estate liabilities, 
eliminate income deficits, supply imme- 
diate cash to cover the period of estate 
settlement, increase charitable donations, 
or provide retirement income or annuity 
income as a backlog to his other invest- 
ments; 

(4) The creation of living trusts, ir- 
revocable from an income tax standpoint, 
to reduce the prospect’s income taxes, 
thus leaving a larger proportion of in- 
come available for new insurance; 

(5) The creation of funded life in- 
surance trusts, so arranged as to make 
taxable to the Trustee the income from 
the trust used by the Trustee to pay in- 
surance premiums. (Such trusts were 
described by the writer in the June 16 
issue of The Eastern Underwriter, the 
article being reprinted in Trust Com- 
panies Magazine for September.) 

Disposition of Life Insurance 

Whether or not the estate plan re- 
veals the need for additional life insur- 
ance, consideration must be given to the 
proper disposition of this important as- 
set of the estate. No attempt will be 
made here to prescribe the correct plan 
for the disposition of insurance. This 
depends upon the individual case and it 
is impossible to decide arbitrarily on the 
rclative or comparative merits of the 
trust or settlement option plan without 
a thorough analysis of the circumstances 
involved. In general, however, the trust 
plan provides greater flexibility and 
makes the insurance money available to 
the executor by giving the trustee the 
right to lend money or to purchase 
property from the executor, thereby pre- 
venting a forced liquidation of estate as- 
sets at a loss. 

Presenting the Plan 

In presenting his plan, the agent will 

find that the trust company can be of 


vreat assistance. Prospects frequently 
ask their trust company with reference 
to the buying of life insurance. They 
ask for the trust company’s reactions be- 
cause they think that the trust company 
is in a disinterested position. It is sur- 
prising to note the extent to which men 
will listen to the trust man, and con- 
sider what he has to say more favor- 
ably than what the life underwriter has 
suggested. Similarly, the agent’s client 
will often act upon his suggestion that 
trusts be created, particularly when the 
suggestion is part of a carefully worked 
out estate plan submitted by the insur- 
ance man. 
The Attorney’s Part 

In presenting his plan, the agent 
should state that while he receives le- 
gal advice from his own counsel, the 
prospect must in each case rely upon 
the advice of his own attorney, who 
should, of course, prepare all documents 
necessary to put the plan into effect. 
Thus, the attorney plays an important 
role in the underwriter-trust company 
co-operation movement. Frequently, his 
approval or disapproval of a plan is the 
deciding factor. Most attorneys now feel 
that trust companies are not in compe- 
tition with them, and are lending their 
efforts to promote the movement. 

The Trust Company’s Part 

We have devoted most of this article 
to suggestions as to the life underwrit- 
cr’s part in the co-operative movement. 
In closing, we will set forth some of the 
conclusions reached by students of the 
subject as to the part which the insur- 
ance man can expect the trust company 
to play. Thus, he may expect the trust 
conipany to: 

(1) Continue to advertise the value 
of life insurance in conserving assets, 
and as one essential element in any in- 
vestment program requiring diversifica- 
tion; 

(2) Assist in making the estate owner 
realize that, as a margin of safety, life 
insurance can well be used to assure the 
family a definite estate and income; 

(3) Make the public realize the status 
of the trained, experienced and profes- 
sional life underwriter as an important 
and necessary financial advisor, by its 
recommendation of and confidence in 
him; 

(4) Give the estate owner a picture of 
the plan which will be in operation after 
his death, through estate planning ser- 
vice, showing the advisability of insur- 
ance trusts, voluntary trusts, etc.; 

(5) Support the life underwriter in his 
task of making the estate owner realize 
that time spent in arranging for the 
iianagement, conservation and distribu- 
tion of estates is fully as important as 
ihe actual accumulation of an estate. 

Thus, the underwriter-trust company 
co-operative movement should succeed in 
welding together the two greatest 
classes of financial advisors, in their 
common task of advocating the creation, 
administration, conservation and distri- 
bution of estates passed to inexperienced 
beneficiaries; it should change the entire 
complexion of the public’s attitude to- 
ward each of them, for the ultimate 
bcnefit of both of them and the bene- 
ficiaries of life insurance and trust ser- 
yice. 


Why This Is Best TIME 
To SELL INSURANCE 


By Raleigh R. Stotz, C.L.U. 
General Agent, Mutual Benefit, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


The first half of 1933 followed a three- 
year period of decreasing sales. A three- 
year period of decreasing sales meant 
reduced earnings for life insurance sales- 
men. The cost of living had been de- 
creasing at a slower rate than earnings, 
not only of insurance salesmen, but of 
a large majority of men in all profes- 


sions. Balancing the budget had become 
a difficult task for nations, states, cit- 
ies, and every fireside in the land, Ex- 
penditures were being drastically cur- 
tailed on every hand. Unemployment 
was increasing and those who remained 
employed were receiving a decreased 
wage. To this picture must be added a 
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great loss of confidence in practically all 
financial institutions (other than life in- 
surance companies) occasioned partly by 
investigations. Even the life companies 
were criticized for observing the mora- 
torium invoked by the state legisla- 
tures. The Federal Government would 
not exchange gold for gold certificates. 
Naturally, all property values had de- 
creased to a figure of 25% to 50% of the 
purchase price. Mortgage foreclosures 
were rampant and the birth rate had 
declined from 25 per 1,000 in 1915 to a 
figure of 18 for each 1,000 of popula- 
tion in 1932. 

Unusual Time Demands on Salesmen 

The experienced life insurance sales- 
man who had in force from one to five 
millions of business was spending three- 
fourths of his time with his old policy- 
holders and a large part of the remain- 
ing one-fourth trying to bolster up his 
own courage and that left little or no 
time for soliciting new business. A suc- 
cessful salesman who kept accurate rec- 
ords proved that he must see 50% more 
people to sell two-thirds of his former 
volume. 

The new salesman was largely the man 
who by force of circumstances was look- 
ing for a new job. The field of security 
selling contributed largely to this influx 
of new salesmen. Like the gentleman 
who purchased five-cent cigars because 
they didn’t cost much and once in a 
while he got a good one, managers were 
bringing into the business scores of new 
men. As a result, many sales organiza- 
tions experienced intense growing pains. 
The managers had neglected to advise 
these new men that it required three 
years for a man to become established 
and that only one in four would succeed. 

In practically every organization there 
were men both new and old who had 
convinced themselves that no one had a 
right to expect to succeed unless he was 
willing to do the things known to pro- 
duce success. The order takers were 
eliminated and many of the new men 
who came into the business met them- 
selves going out. 

A Situation Made to Order 

Even though the economic condition 
may be discouraging and the buying pub- 
lic is looking cautiously at every finan- 
cial institution, yet we are now in the 
best period for selling life insurance that 
has ever been experienced. If months 
had been spent planning our present sit- 
uation it could not have been made in 
any manner more advantageous to the 
life insurance salesman than it is now. 
Many salesmen have been able to sense 
this situation. Those men who have 
stuck by their guns during this trying 
period and followed what they realized 
to be the rules necessary to success are 
making money today and will continue 
to do so to a greater extent in the fu- 
ture. Even during the era of prosperity 
there were life insurance men who could 
not sell. Since it requires greater ap- 
plication of one’s talents, many of the 
order takers are falling by the wayside. 
The result is that insurance will be bet- 
ter sold and consequently more appre- 
ciated than ever before. 

The World War contributed greatly 
to the appreciation of the American 
Public for life insurance. However 
great this contribution was, it is over- 
shadowed today by the great lessons 
forcefully taught the American Public 
during the dark days from 1929 to 1933. 

A Lesson From Proverbs 

These valuable lessons, or truths, were 
no new fangled ideas. In fact, quite 
the contrary was true. They were old— 
indeed, very old—and while the Public 
knew these lessons, they did not try 
to review their application. 

The first lesson has been taught con- 
tinuously for at least three thousand 
years. It is as follows: “Riches cer- 
tainly make themselves wings; they fly 
away.” Proverbs 23d chapter and 5th 
verse. 

It may be only a step from poverty to 
riches, but it is a million miles back from 
riches to poverty. After the easily and 
quickly gotten riches had taken wings, 
the humiliation of coming down was so 
great that many destroyed themselves 
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rather than go back to work. Then it 
was that the one-time meek and lowly 
life insurance policy provided food and 
shelter for the widow and children. To 
the home where the bread-winner turned 
about courageously and started over 
again, the life policy provided some cash 
funds as a grub-stake; and in addition, 
the policyholder had the satisfaction of 
knowing his family would be protected 
in the event of his decease. 

The policyholder who carried a large 
amount of life insurance quickly dis- 
covered that the cash value of his policy 
was the only property he could realize 
upon. Further than this, he was not 
asked to discount its value. The value 
of life insurance alone remained 100 
cents on the dollar. Many other forms 
of property failed during the crisis. Many 
a hard-headed business man today has 





a profound respect for life insurance as 

a result of its recent performance, and 

has definitely resolved that with the first 

upswing of business a larger percent of 

his reserves will go into life insurance. 
A Great Scientific Invention 

A prominent historian once said: “Of 
all the inventions, those that have short- 
ened distance have done most for hu- 
manity.” Life insurance is a scientific 
invention that shortens distance between 
what a father ultimately hopes to do for 
his dependents and what he has actually 
been able to do up to the present mo- 
ment. This great scientific invention 
which, upon the death of the head of the 
family, assumes his responsibility to feed, 
clothe, and shelter the dependents, was 
not known when the following was 
written: 

“My husband is dead and the creditor 
is come to take unto him my two sons to 
be bondsmen.”—II Kings, 4th chapter 
and Ist verse. Death releases the father 
but binds the family. The widow and 
children go into bondage. , 

Upon this familiar truth is based the 
second important lesson. Property val- 
ues once considered sufficient to provide 
for the dependents have shrunk so much 
that they can not be depended upon. 

The average individual at the head of 
a family has definitely resolved to own 
sufficient insurance before any other in- 
vestments are made. Life insurance 
comes first in the minds of the American 
public today. 

No Permanent Cain in Speculation 


The third lesson which has been taught 
the public is that no permanent gain 
can be made from speculation. It is just 
as natural for people to like to specu- 
late as it is to like to explore. The 
wealth of the United States increases at 
a rate of about 4% annually. Any in- 
crease at a faster rate is apt to cause 
a loss of principal. Few people today 
actually have the money they have 
saved. There will always be those who 
are willing to speculate; however, a large 
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Meeting the Times 


All American citizens are thinking along the same 
We do not believe that the dawn of tomorrow will 
bring back the gold rush of ’29. We do believe that 1933 
is a better business year than 1932; we believe that 1934 
will be even better; and that 1935 will continue the up- 
turn. We believe that year by year our Nation’s econo- 
mic status will become sounder and more certain because 
of adherence to fundamentals that control and stabilize. 


The Jefferson Standard is “meeting the times” with 
a new special contract—THE DIXIE SPECIAL. The 
premium rate starts very low—$44.65 for $5,000, at age 
increases annually for five years, becoming 
level with the sixth premium. 
when the third annual premium is paid! 


A. R. PERKINS, Agency Manager 


Jefferson Standard 
Life Insurance Company 


JULIAN PRICE, President 
Greensboro, North Carolina 
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part of our population has now come to 
consider that one should speculate only 
with money he can afford to lose. The 
problem of how the public is to know 
a speculation has not been solved. Hoy. 
ever, it is generally conceded that life 
insurance represents a safe investment 
and this fact is more generally known 
today than ever before. 

Life insurance has never been held in 
higher esteem; consequently, there has 
never been a better time to sell it than 
right now. This imposes a responsibility 
upon the salesmen that it be sold prop. 
erly. 


. . 
Philip F. Broughton 
(Continued from Page 81) 
him a pretty broad outlook and made 
him understand motivations of many 
people. New ideas attract him, but he 
has enough sense not to shy away from 
the obvious. He knows the old saws 
and old methods are sometimes the best 
He doesn’t turn on emotional faucets.” 
is Partnerships 
Broughton comes from a long line of 
New England ancestors. He is young 
When he closes a case he says to the 
insured: 
“Now we are partners. I expect to be 
working with you the next twenty years.” 


A Company 


Is Known By 


The Agents It Keeps 


The Policyholders of the 
Guaranty Life feel they 
have a close relationship 
with the Home Office be- 
cause that is the Spirit of its 
Agency Force. 


A Sound, Conservative 
Company, the Guaranty 
Life is not too big to have 
a personal interest in each 
of its representatives. There 
are attractive opportunities 
with the Guaranty Life for 
the right type of Life Un- 


derwriter. 


Lee J. Dougherty, President 


Guaranty Life 
Insurance Company 


Home Office: Davenport, lowa 
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DISTINCTIVE OPPORTUNITIES 
In UNDERWRITING Of RISKS 


The primary function of the under- 
writing organization of a life insurance 
company is to select risks which will give 
a satisfactory mortality ratio. Great 
progress has been made toward perfect- 
ing selection methods, but in the inten- 
sity of this effort there seems generally 
to have been overlooked an opportunity 
to develop collateral functions which 
have very profitable potentialities. The 
most important of these is the building 
of agency morale. This can be accom- 
plished through organized effort. 

When a general agent or manager 
searches his territory and finds a likely 
prospective agent he makes three sales: 
frst, of the solicitation of life insurance 
as an occupation ; second, of his com- 
pany as the institution with which to be 
connected; and third, of himself as the 
leader under whose guidance he should 
work. He trains this man in the prin- 
ciples of life insurance salesmanship and 
starts him into active production. The 
chief contacts that agent has with the 
home office thereafter is through the 
underwriting department in the handling 
of the cases he writes. Each of these 
contacts can be made a resale of that 
individual agent’s loyalty and enthusiasm 
for insurance salesmanship as an occupa- 
tion, for his company as the institution 
with which to be connected and for his 
general agent as his supervisor. 

The Agent‘s Morale 


It is agreed generally that the sales- 
man of life insurance is constituted dif- 
ferently than the salesman of almost any 
other commodity or service. His morale 
fluctuates very easily, frequently with the 
events which occur from day to day. 
Careful handling and evidence that he 
and his cases are given personal consid- 
eration will help to bring out the best 
that is in him, whereas impersonal han- 
dling and the feeling that he is just one 
of thousands of other agents generally 
has the opposite result. The feeling of 
personal touch with the home office also 
often creates the atmosphere of personal 
responsibility for his risks, which he 
might not otherwise feel called upon to 
assume to the same degree. 

If an agent who has worked for several 
months to produce a certain application 
has the confidence that his underwriting 
organization has in mind his side of the 
Picture he does not need to worry while 
the application is pending in the home 
office. On the other hand, if the agent 
has not this confidence, he is uneasy 


. while the case is pending, his mind is not 


free for new solicitation and actually he 
“sits on the anxious bench” until he 
hears the final decision. This definitely 
impairs his current efforts and is thus 
an intangible loss to himself, his general 
agent and his company. Any organized 
effort by an underwriting organization 
to build agency morale should therefore 
produce favorable results of a substantial 
nature, 

A Designated Service Man in General 

Agencies 

This goal can be approached through 
a simple major change in the ordinary 
underwriting system. 

The mechanical problem of making 
such an arrangement is comparatively 
easy. It means simply that the under- 
writing organization is divided into two 
sections—first, that of pure risk selec- 


By Malcolm Adam 


tion and second, that of handling all 
contacts, correspondence and miscella- 
neous details. It is unusual to find a 
man who is a sound underwriter and who 
still possesses all the qualities necessary 
to do contact work. On the other hand, 
it is comparatively easy to find men nat- 
urally equipped to do contact work and 
develop them as service specialists. A 
service section is established and certain 
general agencies are assigned to various 
men. Each of these men quickly gets to 
know every agent producing in his group. 
He would know, whereas the underwriter 
would not, w hen any individual agent has 
experienced a series of declined or rated 
cases and would be guided accordingly 
in the type of contact required. Under 
the system of having individual general 
agencies supervised by a designated serv- 
ice man it is practically impossible for a 
case to be lost, delayed or mishandled 
because that service man concentrates on 
a comparatively few cases as compared 
with the entire volume. 

It is not always possible, and probably 
not desirable, for the underwriter him- 
self to have the agency angle too strongly 
in mind. He is responsible for one thing 
—the selection of such risks as will pro- 
duce a satisfactory mortality. He must 
approach the problem of the individual 
case from an impersonal angle and reach 
his conclusion on the merits of the case 
alone. However, the final decision of the 
underwriter can be conveyed to the 
agent in the field by a specialist who 
has no other duties than contact work. 
Getting Away from Stereotyped Letters 

If an agent be notified of a rating, a 
limitation or a rejection by means of a 
stereotype letter he feels that the com- 
pany cares nothing that he has lost a 
case on which he has spent months of 
anxious labor, nor is he entirely satis- 
fied that the case has been given the 


consideration which he feels it deserves. 


However, if the service man who is in- 
terested in this agent’s morale will write 
the general agent a letter of a more 
personal nature, the soliciting agent will 
feel that his case has not been reviewed 
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in a wholesale manner, but that it has 
been given individual consideration. lf 
the case is unacceptable under those 
conditions, he will be better satisfied 
and will take up his future solicitation 
in a much better humor, rather than 
with the feeling that he has received 
an unjust decision from a cold-blooded 
official. 

The underwriter himself may in the 
course of a day handle applications from 
many agents in various localities, but the 
contact man, who has his thoughts con- 
centrated on a few agencies, can have 
personal knowledge of every producer, 
and can thus establish a personal touch 
which is the basis of building agency 
morale. 

The experienced underwriters are usu- 
ally the highest paid group in an under- 
writing organization, yet they frequently 
divide their time between pure under- 
writing and minor clerical duties such 
as the handling of files, the writing of 
letters and other incidental tasks. 

It undoubtedly would be good man- 
agement if the entire time of the under- 
writer were devoted to risk selection and 
allow the incidental tasks to be handled 
by others in a lower salary group. The 
establishment of a contact division does 
just this—the underwriter devotes his 
time to the review of individual cases, 
while the contact man writes all letters, 
handles all files, and takes care of all 
incidentals. The underwriter becomes 
responsible for mortality alone; the con- 
tact (or service) man is responsible for 
morale. 

Would Cut Down Expense in Long Run 

An organization divided as above out- 
lined does not usually require more per- 
sonnel or larger salary cost than under 
the old method, In fact, there is some 
evidence that it is less expensive. How- 
ever, even if the cost were greater, the 
intangible gain which is secured through 
building agency morale should certainly 
make the comparatively small cost sink 
into insignificance. 

The second great opportunity for col- 
lateral service lies in the possibility of 


i ce Mach EMPHASIS P laced 
On the SPECIAL Pouicy? 


By J. B. Maclean 
Associate Actuary, Mutual Life 


After the insurance investigation of 
1905 companies organized in New York 
and in many other states were restricted 
to the use of certain standard policy 
forms. The standard forms were Ordi- 
nary Life, Limited Payment Life, (includ- 
ing single premium), Endowment (includ- 
ing limited payment and single premium), 
and Term. These, in conjunction with 
annuities, formed the agent’s entire 
stock-in-trade. Other forms were not 
absolutely prohibited, but could not be 
issued without special approval of the 
State Insurance Department and for 
some time no additional forms were 
approved. These rules were applied 
so strictly that the companies could 
not even issue the then popular “Continu- 


ous Instalment,” or, as it was later called, 
the “Life Income” policy, except in the 
awkward form of two policies, one a Life 
policy for the commuted value of the 
payments certain and the other an an- 
nuity providing for the payments after 
the period certain. 

Misleading Forms Were Prevalent 

The reason for these restrictions was 
the prevalence of the use of misleading 
forms. Among these were such policies as 
the Gold Bond and the Debenture which 
appeared to give the payee a very ad- 
vantageous settlement involving a high 
rate of interest either for life or for a 
snecified term of years. The fact that 
the companies were themselves earning 

(Continued on Page 8&8) 
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stimulating prospecting through or- 
ganized effort on the part of the home 
office. This effort should be to enlarge 
the scope of individual agents through 
the broadcasting to them of specific 
cases in which fine saleswork has not 
only developed the idea of an unusual 
need for life insurance coverage, but has 
so clearly painted the picture to the pros- 
pect that a sale was made where others 
had failed to recognize the possibility. 

It has been said by numerous authori- 
ties that the qualifications necessary to 
make a successful: life insurance sales- 
man are these: 10% technical knowledge 
of the business, 15% sales ability and 
75% prospecting. It is further agreed 
generally that the best aid in prospect- 
ing is the ability to discover insurance 
needs. The ability to discover insurance 
needs comes from a sound knowledge of 
the principle of insurable interest. One 
of the basic factors upon which an un- 
derwriter passes in making a decision is 
that of the purpose of the coverage. An 
underwriting organization as a whole 
sees many different types of coverage. 
It has a bird’s-eye view of all the work 
done by its entire soliciting force and 
rarely a week passes without the pre- 
sentation of some unusual example cor- 
roborating sound principles where ac- 
curate protection was secured through 
careful saleswork. 

Through co-operation with the agency 
department, a system could be estab- 
lished whereby such cases would be 
broadcast for analysis by the entire field 
and the result should be a real stimula- 
tion in the prospecting work of all the 
agents. 

So in conclusion, it would seem that 
without interfering with the soundness 
of a system for the selection of risks, 
these two by-products of underwriting 
work could be developed to a point where 
an intangible yet substantial profit would 
result. 




















and that the additional interest must be 


ness by providing agents with something 
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paid for in some way or other by the 
policyholder. The majority of policy- 


holders could not, however, be expected 
to appreciate that fact and most of them 
undoubtedly believed that they were se- 


JOSEPH B. MACLEAN 
curing for their beneficiaries or them 
selves a remarkably remunerative in- 
vestment. 

The situation which had led to the 
adoption of these and other questionable 
contracts was the overemphasis on ex- 
pansion at the expense of all other con- 
siderations. Among the larger compa- 
nies there was keen competition to se- 
cure the largest possible amount of new 
business. Success in this respect was 
apparently the principal object for which 
the management was striving. Anything 
new and attractive which would stimulate 
the production of new business was 
eagerly exploited. New forms were pre- 
pared in the most extravagant and elab- 
orate manner and sometimes special ad- 
ditional commissions were paid in order 
to still further stimulate their sale and 
increase the amount of new insurance 
placed. 


Flood of Special Types of Contracts 


Since 1906 we have traveled a long 
way. In so far as the use of special 
types of policy contracts is concerned it 
might almost seem, however, that we 
have now almost returned to our start- 
ing point. Instead of the few standard 
forms with which we began, and which 
it will be agreed represent life insur- 
ance fundamentals, we now find ‘that 
practically every company has one or 
more—usually more—special types of 
contracts peculiar to itself or to a rela- 
tively small group of companies. 

In suggesting that we have almost re- 
turned to our starting point I do not 
wish it to be understood that any of the 
contracts at present in use are of a mis- 
leading character, or, at any rate, in- 
tentionally so; or that we have a situa- 
tion at all comparable with that which 
existed thirty years ago. The close su- 
pervision of State Insurance Depart- 
ments over policy contracts has pre- 
vented the issue of any that are funda- 
mentally objectionable. The attitude of 
the Departments has, however, changed 
very greatly during that time and a far 
greater liberality has been permitted to 
the companies than was intended when 
the laws were first enacted. 

Classifying Special Policies in Three 

Groups 

Whether this has been for the good 

of the business as a whole or whether it 





different and which would give them a 
new approach to both old and new cli- 
ents. In the absence of any real in- 
trinsic merit the lifetime of some of these 
special forms has been short. They have 
their day and are soon superseded by 
something else. 

Special policies may, I think, be 
roughly classified in three groups: 

(1) Those which are simply standard 
forms disguised under some more attrac- 
tive name and with, perhaps, some addi- 
tional option of settlement added. For 
example, we may have a regular endow- 
ment policy re-christened “The Home 
Protector,” or something of the kind. 
There is nothing really objectionable 
about this sort of thing except possibly 
the comparatively innocent deceptions 
adopted to cause the purchaser to believe 
he is getting something new or some- 
thing a little more attractive than just 
an ordinary endowment. Such contracts, 
in fact, can hardly be called special poli- 
cies at all. 

Package Policies 

(2) The second type are the “package 
policies” which make up in one contract 
what could be provided by separate con- 
tracts on standard forms. The usual 
combinations are life or endowment in- 
surance with deferred annuity or with 
term insurance. Apparently such a com- 
bination or “package,” when endowed 
with an appealing name, becomes, to 
some people, more palatable than the 
same ingredients, taken separately, would 
be. The chief objection to package poli- 
cies probably is their lack of elasticity, 
i. e., the difficulty or impossibility of 
changing them or adapting them to mect 
changing conditions. The fact, for ex- 
ample, that a certain amount of life in- 
surance and a certain amount of deferred 
annuity may be combined into some kind 
of “Insurance with Guaranteed Income” 
mixture does not necessarily render that 
particular mixture more desirable than 
any other. It will only happen to be 
the right one in some cases. In compe- 
tition a great deal of energy is expended 
in trying to duplicate these special mix- 
tures of other companies. This, in my 
opinion, is a mistake. A single contract 
will usually be preferred to two con- 
tracts accomplishing the same thing. A 
better general attitude is to point out 
the nature of the special combination, 
show the disadvantage of a combined 
contract, and suggest separate policies 
in whatever proportions or amounts are 
suitable. Usually the result will be that 
the apparent attractiveness of the “pack- 
age” will disappear and the agent can 
then concentrate on the advantages of 
standard insurance. 

Coverage of Distinctive Peculiarity 

(3) The third type is the special con- 
tracts proper; i. e., those which involve 
some distinctive peculiarity either in the 
nature of the coverage or in the mode 
of premium payment which renders du- 
plication by standard forms difficult or 
impossible. This is the type of special 
contract which is most likely to be ob- 
jectionable. Owing to their complexity 
they are likely to be misunderstood by 
the public while in some cases they lend 
themselves to misrepresentation—inten- 
tional or otherwise—by ignorant or u- 
scrupulous agents. This is more likely 
to happen when the contract involves, as 
is not uncommon, either a periodical de- 
crease in the amount of insurance pro- 
tection or an increase in the premium 
payable. 

It would obviously be unfair to illus- 
trate by referring particularly to any con- 
tract issued by a single company. As 
an example reference may be made, how- 
ever, to a contract which has been widely 
adopted in the last few years and which, 
in the opinion of this writer, embodies 
most of the objectionable features of this 


— And Are Glad They Did 


By Philip Hewes, 


Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, Hartford 


What kind of man makes a successful 
life insurance salesman? 

When we use the word “successful” 
we do not necessarily mean large pro- 
ducers. Both success and failure are 
relative. 

From a large number of men we have 
interviewed, we have selected ten as rep- 
resentative of success in selling life in- 
surance. We'll tell you something about 
them. 


Exhibit A 

Became a life insurance agent at age 
20, immediately after college, ten years 
ago. In June, 1933, he paid for $1,500 
in premiums. He came from a country 
town, was persuaded to enter the busi- 
ness by the banker in the town, who 
had a part-time contract. He does not 
believe that the hard knocks which 
came to him at first can be charged to 
life insurance selling but to life in gen- 
eral; would have come no matter what 
work he was doing. He admits that 
he was too young at first to appreciate 
the problems of a mature man but, as 
he has met them himself, he has turned 
them to his advantage in selling. He 
says: “The life insurance business is so 
necessary to the progress of our coun- 
try that its future cannot be questioned. 


class of special policies. The fact that 
this contract has been so widely taken 
up by reputable companies may legiti- 
mately be argued as indicating that my 
views are those of the minority but this 
leaves me more free to state what I con- 
sider to be its defects. 
The Family Income Contract 

Like most special policies the Family 
Income policy is put forward as an ideal 
arrangement to meet the requirements of 
a particular class of applicants—in this 
case, the married man with a young child 
or children who is unable to afford ade- 
quate protection on a standard perma- 
nent plan. The policy combines Ordi- 
nary Life Insurance with decreasing term 
insurance and the large benefits payable 
in event of early death are emphasized 
in order to create the impression that 
the purchaser is getting a great deal for 
his money. ‘ 

The contract is, I believe, quite unsuit- 
able for the great majority of such ap- 
plicants whose insurance needs are far 
more likely to increase than to de- 
crease. It is not really cheap insurance. 
The greatest part of the premium is re- 
quired for the Ordinary life insurance 
and only a small part is paid for the ad- 
ditional decreasing term insurance which 
is of small value since relatively few of 
those insured will die in the early years. 
Probably the applicant who cannot pay 
for an adequate amount of permanent 
insurance would be very much better 
off to take all or part on the straight 
convertible term basis. In addition to its 
unsuitability this special contract is par- 
ticularly liable to be misunderstood by 
the policyholder and is also very easily 
misrepresented, a fact recognized by the 
companies which issue it, many of which 
have found it necessary to issue special 
warnings against misrepresentation by 
their field forces. 

Few Advantages in Special Types 

From the foregoing remarks it will 


This conviction engenders in me a feel- 
ing of security. I feel that I shall never 
fail as long as I maintain my interest 
in men and this conviction that life in- 
surance can be really helpful to them 
in meeting life’s problems. This con- 
ception alone will sell life insurance and 
commands the respect of those who buy 
from me.” : 


Exhibit B 


Was formerly a Y.M.C.A. secretary. 
He was #3 years old when he became a 
life insurance salesman. He is now 42. 
Last year he earned $7,500; as a sec- 
retary, he was paid $2,500. He liked 
Y.M.C.A. work, but saw the relationship 
between selling life insurance and what 
he was doing; saw that a lot of the work 
done by the Y.M.C.A. was the unfin- 
ished job of some father who had died 
without life insurance. This idea has 
helped him be a successful salesman. He 
only made $1,800 during his first year, 
but had created a certain momentum 
which he has never lost. He finds a 
thrill in selling, has better “connections,” 
is pleased to think of the good he is 
doing, is making money. Does he like 
selling life insurance? “When I think 
it over, I can truthfully say that if I 
were given the opportunity to invent a 





appear that the writer sees very few ad- 
vantages and some substantial disadvan- 
tages in special types of life insurance 
policies. The only real advantage, and 
the real reason for the existence of these 
forms is the stimulation of new business 
production. Often this amounts to very 
little although the company may get some 
general advertising value out of a new 
contract. The disadvantages to the com- 
pany are the expense involved, which is 
considerable, the unsettling effect on ex- 
isting policyholders who may be per- 
suaded to give up their old policies in 
order to obtain the specially attractive 
new ones, and the possible dissatisfaction 
of those who purchase the new contracts 
only to find later that they would have 
been better off with standard forms. 

Pressure from the field is, no doubt, 
often responsible for the adoption of 
some new form, the lack of which, it is 
claimed, will result in the loss of much 
business. I believe this argument is 
greatly over-stressed. The best class 
of agents, those who write the most sub- 
stantial volume of new business, are rare- 
ly interested in “fancy forms.” My ex- 
perience is that they are either indif- 
ferent or are definitely against them. If 
business is lost because of the lack of 
a special type of policy it proves as a 
general rule, not the need for that type 
but the inefficiency of the agent. That 
type of agent will not be satisfied until 
his company is issuing every kind of spe- 
cial policy issued by any other company 
and then he will lose the business be- 
cause some other company has a lower 
net cost. 

Standard Forms Amply Sufficient 

The business of a life insurance com- 
pany is to give life insurance protec- 
tion to those who heed it. The standard 
forms are amply sufficient for all needs. 
They are well understood. They are sim- 
ple and adaptable. In fact, the Ordinary 

(Continued on Page 95) 
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job for myself, I couldn’t think of any- 
thing better,” is his comment. 


Exhibit C 


Born in Europe, came to United 
States in 1902 at the age of 18. Eventu- 
ally he became proprietor of a general 
store in a small Ohio town; built his 
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business so that in one year during the 
war he netted $15,000. Almost going 
broke in 1920 he hung on until 1925 
when he sold his store and paid off all 
his creditors. All he had left was the 
cash value of his life insurance policy. 
He decided to try to sell life insurance. 
He was then 42. Now, eight years later, 
he is earning $6,000 a year. The other 
day, the cashier of his bank told him 
he had the largest income of any busi- 
ness man in town. He says he will rec- 
ommend the life insurance business to 
any man who is honest and who likes 
people, and with one provision. That is, 
the person must work as hard for him- 
self as he would for someone else. When 
the looks around and sees other retail 
merchants in town, he’s glad he started 
selling life insurance. 


Exhibit D 


Was a former accountant who, after 
five years in a city treasurer’s office in a 
small Southern town, was earning $2,- 
300 a year. Now, after five years of sell- 
ing life insurance, he’s making $4,400. 
A manager sold him the idea that “a sal- 
ary is an opiate which lets a man sleep 
during his best years and wakes him 
up when it’s too late.” For six months 
he had a tough time. He became a life 
Msurance salesman because he “talked 
figures” all the time. Then he realized 
that people were not so interested in 
ow life insurance “worked” as they 
Were in what it would do for them. Now 
€ specializes in insurance “plans” or 








programs. He and his wife set up a 
budget every year and he knows, from 
his own records, just how much work 
he has to do in order to make both ends 
meet. 


He likes selling life insurance. 
Exhibit E 

Eight years ago, this man, then 35, 
was city freight agent for a well-known 
railroad in a large eastern city. As a 
result of thirteen years of faithful serv- 
ice he had built his salary from $1,800 
to $4,000. Married, father of four chil- 
dren, he had three problems: (1) insuf- 
ficient present income and a slow future ; 
(2) insufficient life insurance; (3) the 
probability that he could not send his 
children through college. In 1925 he an- 
swered a blind advertisement, hesitated 
when he found it was life insurance sell- 
ing on a commission basis, finally de- 
cided to burn all bridges. He and his 
wife worked together, prospecting and 
rehearsing sales presentations. Nothing 
was allowed to interfere with business. 
At the end of the first year he had made 
$7,500. The second year’s income was 
over $10,000. He then became a home 
office man, and, six months later, a man- 
ager. His three big problems are 


solved. 
Exhibit F 

Four years ago was a sales clerk in 
a retail shoe store, in a small town, mak- 
ing $110 a month. High school gradu- 
ate. Married, one child (aged one 
month). One night a friend of his came 
in and tried to sell him some life in- 
surance. After the salesman had left, 
his wife remarked: “Jack must be doing 
well in the insurance business. He seems 
prosperous, and Mildred and the baby 
alwavs look well dressed.” The re- 
mark led this man to become an agent. 
He’s now 30, been selling four years, 
made $2,680 last year. He’s on his way 
to bigger production. 

Exhibit G 

At 32 was sales manager for a tire 
manufacturing concern, a_better-than- 
average achievement. Salary, $7,500. 
Narrowness of contacts irked him. Tires, 
tires, tires. The lack of correlation be- 
tween effort and salary also bothered 
him. His salary didn’t go down if he 
eased up or go up if he increased his 
effort. He didn’t feel stimulated to do 
his best at all times. Although faced 
with the apparently serious obstacle of 
having no contacts in the city in which 
he proposed to work he was able to de- 
velop some from a few given him by the 
agency. He decided that his whole 
plan for selling life insurance would be 
centered on giving each client the most 
complete and perfectly correlated ar- 
rangement for his estate possible to de- 
vise. Drawing up sample analyses of 
estates he showed them to people, both 
as a means of interesting them in life 
insurance and for securing additional in- 
troductions to people who might find 
such an analysis of value. This method 
brought him in contact with worth- 
while men, both from a point of view 
of earnings ($12,000 a vear for the past 
five years) and of inspiration for per- 
sonal development. 


Exhibit H 

For five years (1923-28) a credit man- 
ager for a wholesale grocery house. Sal- 
ary $3,800. In 1928 the company was 
absorbed by a competitor. Out of a 
job, he went into the brokerage busi- 
ness, was making encouraging headway 
until October, 1929, when the bottom fell 
out of the stock market. At 42 he was 
again unemployed. What to do? He 
became a life insurance salesman because 
he sold himself the idea that he would 
be secure in the job; that there was 
business to be sold. His industry and 
intelligence counted. Now making more 
money than before ($4,000). 


Exhibit I 


A former manufacturer who became a 
life insurance salesman when 52 years 
old. That was in 1928. During his first 
year he made nearly $7,000.. Many of 
the things which appealed to “C” ap- 


rganized Sales Presentations— 


ractical Plan for Building Them 


By Lewis B. Hendershot 
Manager of Agencies, Berkshire Life 


Ilave you ever had the experience, 
upon leaving a prospect after an unsuc- 
cessful interview, of saying to yourself: 
“I certainly muffed that one! If I had 
only done thus and so—or had said 
this or that—and not been sidetracked, 
I sure would have stood a lot better 
chance of closing that sale. Oh, well, 
better luck next time!” Perhaps you 
have gone on your way, using the same 
old sales story, experiencing repeated 
turn downs, and wondering why you 
were not getting, at least, a fair share 
of business. Have you had this expe- 
rience? Recently? 

_ If so, you will be interested in learn- 
ing how one life insurance salesman 
overcame his difficulties when he found 
himself in a similar situation—repeated 
turn downs followed by a mumbling and 
grumbling to himself either because he 
hadn’t said this or that to prospects or 
had been unable to check his prospects 
in “running away” with his interviews. 

He reports that he has overcome this 
failing for all time. He says that any 
life insurance salesman who follows his 
very practical plan of building organized 
sales presentations will not only be able 
to think straight and talk intelligently 
and forcefully but will also get results 
—completed sales—more quickly and 
with less effort. 


Reviewing Background and Experience 


Before we go into the details of the 
what and the how of this chap’s plan, 
let us review for a moment his life in- 
surance background and experience to 
see whether or not he possessed excep- 
tional abilities and traits which enabled 
him to surmount difficulties not within 
the capabilities of the average individual. 
I am sure after you have heard his story 
that you will agree with me that he was 





pealed to this man—no overhead, a cash 
business, no losses. He enjoyed making 
contacts, was sold on his product and 
his ability to be of service to clients. 
Now, five years later, he is earning 
$12,000 per year. 
Exhibit J 

A successful securities salesman, kept 
on after the break at a salary of $6,000 
a year, 33 years old. Business was bad. 
He didn’t like to think of the financial 
loss he had caused (even though inad- 
vertently) his friends. He was consider- 
ing three offers, one of them to become 
a life insurance salesman. He decided 
on the latter; only made $2,100 his first 
year. During his second year (1932) he 
made $4,500. He has overcome most of 
the difficulties at first encountered; likes 
the job; knows he performs a real favor 
to his clients; feels there is a great 
future. 


Summary 

As we analyze what these ten men tell 
us, we find that 

1. Successful life insurance men come 
from a wide variety of previous occupa- 
tions. No particular type of experience 
is required, not even experience in sell- 
ing. It is valuable, however, to have 
demonstrated some ability to deal ef- 
fectively with many kinds of people. 

2. Success in selling life insurance is 
not the same thing for all men, but a 
different thing for each, except that each 
of the ten is “better off” in a variety 
of ways than he was in his previous 
job. The former store clerk is a suc- 
cessful life insurance agent just as defi- 
nitely as is the former railroad freight 
agent. 

3. There are many roads to success; 
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endowed with just the ordinary “run of 
the mine” capacities, but with an ex- 
ceptional amount of good old fashioned 
common sense. 

This young fellow, draftsman in an 
architect's office, found himself out of a 
job towards the end of 1930, and, after 
repeated attempts to get a job in many 
lines of work, decided, upon the sug- 
gestion of a friend, to try his hand at 
selling life insurance. He knew nothing 
about life insurance and less about sell- 
ing. He says, looking back to the time 
he arrived at his decision, that he was 

(Continued on Page 90) 


not just one. Open roads, straight and 
clearly marked. There is no mystery in 
the job of selling life insurance. No be- 
ginner need be in doubt as to how to 
eo about it. 

4. Qualifications most important to 
success are not expert knowledge of life 
insurance, high-grade selling ability, and 
wide acquaintanceship—valuable though 
they are—but more-than-average willing- 
ness to work, plus average intelligence, 
a liking for human contacts, and a driv- 
ing ambition for the better things of life 
which impels a man to do every day 
somewhere near what he knows he ought 
to do and can do. The man who is not 
above the average in industry and per- 
sistency, will probably fail as a life in- 
surance salesman. 

5. Success in selling life insurance 
brings many rewards beyond those which 
come with increased income: a wide cir- 
cle of friends, enhanced community 
standing, opportunities for managerial 
work, etc., but, most important of all, 
the satisfaction of knowing that you are 
doing something tremendously worth 
while. <A life insurance man can be 
proud of himself and his business. 

6. Selling life insurance is not a 
standardized job, but many jobs. It of- 
fers wide opportunities for specialization, 
for various types of selling. Conse- 
quently it offers to every man the op- 
portunity to use to the fullest any spe- 
cial training, interests, and _ abilities 
which he may have. 

7. Entering the life insurance busi- 
ness requires of most beginners either 
a reserve fund to tide them over the 
early months, or the ability to live on a 
reduced income 
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Hendershot’s Presentation Building Plan 


(Continued from Page 89) 


in the mood “to try most anything 
once!” “You know,” said he: “You 
can’t be ruled off the track for trying 
and I was determined to give life in- 
surance selling a good whirl.” 

At the outset of his new career he 
devoted himself to an intensive study of 
policy plans and “needs.” He studied 


prospecting and _ salesmanship. He 
learned standardized sales talks. W hen 
he had absorbed all the information 


which his general agent could provide 
on these subjects, supplemented by all 
that intelligent questioning and intensive 
reading could procure, he set out to sell. 

Blaming the Life Insurance Business 

However, it wasn’t long before he dis- 
covered that there was something more 
to successful selling of life insurance 
than acquired text-book knowledge. He 
found that the information on _ sales- 
manship and sales psychology he had 
absorbed did not have all the magical 
values which the “books” attributed to 
them. He just couldn’t make them 
“click.” Obviously, something was wrong 
somewhere and there was an inclination 
on his part to blame the life insurance 
business. Hadn’t he gone through the 
course of study prescribed by his gen- 
eral agent? MHadn’t he learned all the 
details of salesmanship given in the les- 
sons? Hadn’t he passed his examina- 
tions with high honors? Then his fail- 
ure could only be attributed to life in- 
surance business itself. “Guess that gen- 
eral agent was too enthusiastic about the 
possibilities and way oversold me on the 
results I could obtain.” 

He worried over his problem for sev- 
eral weeks without arriving at any help- 
ful solution. He kept turning it over 
and over in his mind, mulling over this 
and that phase of his job. He thought, 
“The other fellows at the office don’t 
seem to be having the same difficulties 
that I run up against. If they ever have, 
they must have found a way to surmount 
them. If they can do it, so can I. I’m 
going to lick this thing or get a good 
licking in the attempt!” 

Reviewing, in post mortem, some of 
his sales interviews, he then made a 
careful study of his sales presentations— 
what he did, what he said, how he did 
it and how he said it. Taking his usual 
sales talk, he subjected it to a merci- 
less analysis. His sales “story” was 
largely his own conception and con- 
struction. He had been proud of it. But 
he concluded that, in a situation such 
as his, pride must not be allowed to 
blind him to any weaknesses and faults 
it might contain. He went over it ham- 
mer and tongs. He asked himself: “Was 
the talk too long? Or too short? Too 
crowded? Or too thin? Too discursive? 
Was it interesting? Convincing? Logi- 
cal? Conclusive? Action arousing? Did 
it lead anywhere, or nowhere? Or what 
was the trouble?” He finally concluded 
that he had better chuck it entirely, 
make an entirely fresh start, and build 
a new and organized sales presentation. 

A “Blue Print” Guide 

In order to guide him, he drew a set 
of specifications or “blue-print” of what 
he felt a good sales presentation should 
consist. Taking a large sheet of drawing 
paper, he ruled it off, lengthwise across 
the sheet, into three main sections, and 
labeled them, along the center left-hand 
margin, respectively: 

Approach—Presentation—Close 

the three fundamental phases of a sales 
interview. 

I. The first section—Approach—was 
then sub-divided and labeled as follows: 
A. Securing the Interview 
B. Meeting the Prospect 

C. Opening Remarks—“The 
five minutes” 

II. The second section—Presentation 
—was then sub-divided and labeled: 

A. Selecting and Formulating the 
Specific Proposal or Plan to be 
Submitted— 

1. The “Need” or Basis of the 
Sale— : 
a. Family Income 


first 


b. Clean-up 

c. Readjustment 

d. Mortgage 

e. Education 

f. Retirement 

g. Business Protection 

2. The Policy Plan or Plans 
with Settlement Option 
Arrangements necessary to 
meet the “need” 

B. Planning the Specific Sales Pro- 
cedure and Technique to be used 
in the interview—Objectives: 

Present a plan which will 
gain the favorable interest 
and respectful attention of 
the Prospect. 

2. Develop interest and secure 
Prospect’s approval of the 
plan as worth while for him. 

3. Arouse in the Prospect a 
strong desire to accept and 
undertake the plan and to 
act immediately. 

“What to say and how to say it; 
What to use and how to use it; 
What to show and how to show it; 
What to do and how to do it.” 

III. The third section—Close — was 
then sub-divided and labeled as follows: 

A. The Application 
B. Payment of first premium or 

binder 

C. The Examination 

Supplementary Commentary 


Then with this skeleton outline chart 
of the three fundamental phases of a 
sales interview, each with its key or 
topic sentence sub-heading, as a guide 
before him, he wrote out a supplemen- 
tary, detailed, annotated commentary, 
describing more completely each sub- 
heading. 

Beginning with the first section—Ap- 
proach—and the sub-heading—A. Se- 
curing the Interview, he made the fol- 
lowing commentary: 

1. How to secure interviews— 


Direct (1. Personal Calls 
(2. By appointment 
Indirect (3. Letters of introduc- 
tion 
(4. Letters or sales lit- 
erature sent pre- 
liminary to _ per- 
sonal call. 
2. First impressions—neat appear- 


ance, poise and courteousness. 
Obstacles to Interviews 

3. Obstacles to an interview which 
may be encountered— 

a. Secretaries, information clerks, 
subordinates, office boys— 

b. “Who's calling?” 

c. “What do you wish to see him 
about ?” 

d. “He’s busy!” 

e. “Not interested!” 

f. Prospect comes out to recep- 
tion room—doorway or guard- 
rail interview 

g. Third party present 

Under sub-heading—B. Meeting the 
Prospect, the following extended notes 
were made: 

1. Confidence—enthusiasm—convic- 
tion 

2. Create the impression that your 
call is important 

3. Verify prospect’s identity before 
introducing yourself 

4. Let prospect take the initiative in 

the matter of shaking hands 

5. Tactfully suggest, by word or ac- 

tion, the drawing up of a chair 

beside the prospect’s desk. 

Under the sub-heading—C. Opening 
Remarks—was written: 

Objective: To cause prospect to be fa- 
vorably inclined toward the discussion 
and consideration of the Proposal. 

Call is made at the suggestion of 

a friend, acquaintance, or an in- 


dividual whose name is well 
known to the prospect. 

2. Objects used as “entering 
wedges”: news clippings, pic- 


tures, diagrams, facsimile checks, 


novel and attractive advertising 
devices. 
3. Carefully chosen, thought-pro- 
voking questions or statements. 
Note: Only after the prospect’s fa- 
vorable attention has been se- 
cured and he is responsive 
should you proceed with your 
sales presentation. 
Presentation 


_Under the second section—Presenta- 

tion—appeared the following questions: 

a. What is the prospect’s outstand- 

ing need and why should it be 
met ? 

b. How best can the prospect’s rec- 
ognition and realization of his 
need be secured? 

c. What is necessary to fulfill the 
need with certainty and to the 
prospect’s satisfaction ? 

d. What benefits and advantages 
does life insurance offer that are 
not obtainable in other plans of 
financial protection ? 

e. What must the prospect believe 
before he can be induced to buy? 

f. What appeals and materials— 
facts, evidence, pictures, stories— 
can be used to stimulate the de- 
sired responses ? 

Note: Appeals to the emotions are 
usually more effective than 
appeals to reason. 

(Properly prepared, an organized sales 
presentation consists of a series of ideas 
and suggestions arranged in proper se- 
quence and so emphasized and illustrated 
as to create desire and secure action.) 

The Close 

Under the third section—Close—the 
following notes were written: 

A. Begin the Close early and often in 

the interview. 

1. Endeavor to secure affirmative 
reactions and responses as each 
point in the proposal or plan is 
presented. 

2. Ask leading questions admitting 
only of affirmative answers. 

3. Use repeated “Try-out” closes— 
—naming the beneficiary 
—selecting the method of admin- 

istering the policy proceeds 
—deciding how premium deposits 
will be made 
—getting the prospect to exer- 
cise a “choice” of this or that 
particular feature, benefit or 
arrangement. 

B. Answering Questions and Antici- 

pating Objections 

1. Assume the “Stop, 
Listen” attitude 

2. Use the “Yes—But” method of 
answering objections 

3. Don’t allow yourself to be drawn 
into an argument or a debate 

C. Final Closing Tactics—Use tact 
and initiative in suggesting, start- 
ing and following through in get- 
ting Prospect to— 

Sign completed Application— 

2. Pay full first premium or a sub- 
stantial part sufficient to put the 
insurance in force— 

3. Submit to an examination— 

Cue Cards 

With the above outline chart of basic 
sales ideas and suggestions completed, 
the next step was to construct the sales 
“story” to be used in the organized sales 
presentation. In other words, now came 
the task for which the outline was con- 
structed—to suggest, guide and organize 
the selection of words and phrases to 
be used in the proposed sales presenta- 
tion. 

Using the outline chart as a guide and 
the subdivision headings as “cues”—key 
words and topic sentences as were thus 
suggested were noted on blank 3 in. by 
5 in. library cards. Several cards were 
made for each subdivision of the chart. 
Thus following along, step by step, 
through the entire outline chart, quite 
a number of cards were completed, each 
one containing a sentence or phrase 
which might be used in the sales story. 

Then taking the pack of completed 
cards, one by one, and considering them 
in relation to the particular sales plan 
(need and policy arrangement to be 
used) a careful selection was made to 


Look and 


_ 


—= 


pick the best card representing each syb. 
division heading in the outline chart 
and the phrase or sentence intended for 
use in the final sales talk. Some te. 
visions, of course, were made in order 
to obtain the best phrascology possible 
in expressing the specific idea of 
thought. 

_ The selected cards were then placed 
in proper chronological order, from Ap- 
proach through the Close, studied in re- 
iation to one another, and then revised 
and improved where necessary in order 
to make a smooth running story from 
beginning to end. 


Reaching a Completely Organized Sales 
Talk 


Then a set of supplementary “cye” 
cards were made for the things necded— 
charts, pictures, literature and other jl- 
lustrative materials—for use in the sales 
interview to “spotlight” the various ideas 
and points contained in the sales talk 
These cards were then distributed in 
proper relation to the other cards. Thus 
when all of the finally selected cards 
were together, the insurance salesman 
had a completely organized sales pre- 
sentation. 

He then studied and rehearsed the 
completed “story” until he had it letter 
perfect and could give it smoothly and 
naturally in a conversational manner. 

Since using this system and method of 
organizing his sales presentation, he re- 
ports that his percentages of interviews 
to calls and closes have materially in- 
creased. 

He has since developed six organized 
sales presentations, each one designed 
to cover a specific “need,” i.e., Clean-up, 
Readjustment, One Year’s Salary Con- 
tinuation Plan, Family Income, and Re- 
tirement. 


Clean-up Fund as an Example 

You may be interested in knowing the 
content of a few of the “cue” cards he 
uses in his organized sales presentation 
covering the Clean-up Fund. Space here 
permits only of giving you the first five 
“cues” used in the Approach. They read 
as follows: 

1. “Mr. Prospect, my name is Riche 
of the Berkshire Life Insurance 
Company.” 

(Probable reply of prospect: 
“But 1 am not interested in buy- 
ing any more life insurance” or 
“Not interested !”) 

2. “You own some life 
don’t you?” 
(“Yes, I have all I can carry.”) 

3. “But have you insured your life 
insurance ?” 

(“What do you mean, ‘Insured 
my life insurance ?’”) 

4. “I mean just this: When you 
bought your life insurance you un- 
doubtedly had in mind that should 
anything happen to you, your wife 
and children would receive the full 
amount, didn’t you?” 

(“Certainly !”) 

“But did it ever occur to you that 
they might not receive the full 
benefit? Let me explain. May I 
sit down?” 

(He then launches into the sales 
presentation, pointing out the ad- 
visability of providing a sepa- 
rate life insurance Clean-up Fund 
to keep his other life insurance 
estate intact for his family.) 


insurance, 


un 


Organized Presentation Means Control 
of Interview 

I firmly believe that any life insur- 
ance salesman who is having difficulty 
in getting across sales presentations to 
his prospects would do well to give some 
real thought to the above practical plan 
for building organized sales presenta- 
tions. The groundwork of constructing 
the outline chart has been completed and 
all that is necessary for him to do 1s 
to prepare the “cue” cards he intends to 
use and in the manner suggested above. 

This method or plan for building or- 
ganized sales presentations will be f¢ yund 
not only of considerable help to the in- 
experienced salesman, but will also be 
of assistance to the experienced man in 
overhauling his old sales presentations. 
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INSURING A TIEN BILLION DOL 


By Vincent S. Welch 


Regional Group Insurance Supervisor, 


Equitable Life Assurance Society 


. 

Insuring the worker's pay envelope. 

That has been widely used and is gen- 
erally recognized as the slogan of Group 

surance. 
ee protection is broad: Through 

Group Life Insurance, assuring the con- 
tinuation of employe’s pay envelope to 
his family for approximately one year 
in event of his death; through Group 
Accident and Health Insurance, assur- 
ing its continuation to himself for thir- 
teen, twenty-six or fifty-two weeks dur- 
ing illnesses or disabilities arising from 
accidents; through Group Accidental 
Death and Dismemberment Insurance, 
assuring its continuation to his family 
or himself in event of accidental death 
or loss of limbs or eyesight and through 
Group Annuities, assuring its -continua- 
tion to himself in his old age upon re- 
tirement. 
Tremendous Totals 

Limiting ourselves to Group Life In- 
surance, we find that the total payroll 
thus insured against death is almost ten 
billions of dollars which is approximately 
the volume of Group Life Insurance in 
force in over one hundred group-writ- 
ing companies. These progressive com- 
panies are paying at the rate of one 
hundred million dollars a year to dis- 
abled employes and the families of de- 
ceased employes. Disbursing almost two 
million dollars each and every week of 
the last four years, Group Life Insur- 
ance can certainly be termed a “depres- 
sion damper.” : 

The development of these facts into a 
real selling story has in my opinion ac- 
counted for the manner in which Group 
Life Insurance has forged ahead in the 
past few trying years. I sincerely be- 
lieve that the most effective selling 
“punch” available to the life underwriter 
leading to the successful closing of a 
Group case is: 

Tell the employer graphically what 
Group Life Insurance has done for the 
employes of other companies and what 
it will do for him and his employes. 
What is this, what may be termed, 

“human story” of Group Life Insurance ? 
Why do I believe so strongly in its ef- 
fective sales value ? 

Its Effective Sales Value 

Since facts speak for themselves I 
would like to answer the second ques- 
tion first. For many years we had been 
analyzing the reports on Group death 
claims first as to who the beneficiaries 
were and secondly as to how much other 
insurance was paid to the beneficiary. 
At the close of 1931 a complete ten year 
summary was prepared and the facts 
widely broadcast through our field force. 
In 1932 we wrote more Group Life In- 
surance than in 1930 or 1931; more of 
our branch offices throughout the coun- 
try became active in Group Insurance. 
Whereas, Group formerly had been writ- 
ten only by a small circle of agents, we 
now have group activity in every one 
of our agencies. Moreover, this was not 
accomplished by making each agent 
group specialist—such a training course 
would have been humanly impossible. It 
was done by showing the field man 
how to sell Group by selling what he 
sold every day in Ordinary business; 
namely, “insurance protection,” and by 
Placing at his command a simple story 
ot what group buying has accomplished 
lor six to seven million employes in 
every branch of commerce and industry. 

All of us, upon entering the life in- 


surance profession, have been told by at 
least one outstanding producer or in- 
structor—“In your interview don’t talk 
too much about technical policy provi- 
sions and competitive cost figures and 
too litthe about what your prospect’s 
needs are and how the contract you’re 
selling will provide for them.” This 
principle applies also to Group contracts. 
In the twenty-two years of Group Life 
Insurance’s existence I would say that 
practically every employer of fifty or 
more lives has been contacted by a 
Group salesman at least once. More- 
over, in the metropolitan centers where 
there are thousands of agents it would 
not require a too liberal imagination to 
suppose that each employer, within the 
last four years, has been called upon by 
one or more Group salesmen. 
An Approach 

The uninsured groupwise employers 
more or less superficially know what 
Group Insurance is. They have had 
proposals in rather complete detail from 
more than one insurance company. They 
have said “No” just as often. The Group 
salesman, soliciting such an employer, 
must, therefore, early in the interview 
tell him something “newsy”; tell him 
about Group Insurance in a different 
manner; capture his interest immedi- 
ately. One of the approaches thus de- 
veloped is briefly described below. 

“Mr. Executive, every time we deliver 
a group death claim check to an em- 
ploye’s beneficiary we determine how 
much other insurance the employe had 
owned. In the past eleven years we 
have delivered 47,469 such checks and 
we find that 43% of the employes left 
no other insurance. Such a figure is 
surprising. For example: out of your 
200 employes eighty-six have no insur- 
ance whatever. If one of these eighty- 
six died tomorrow his family would be 
stranded financially. You would prob- 
ably take a few hundred dollars out of 
your pocket to help them. Your em- 
ployes might pass the hat around to help 
them. And how pitifully little those few 
hundred dollars could accomplish espe- 
cially now when many employes are in 
debt due to long layoffs in the last few 
years and upon death such debts and 
funeral expenses must be paid. More 
striking does the picture become when 
you realize that each of your 200 em- 
ployes could be insured for $1,000 each, 
a total protection of $200,000 for as lit- 
tle as about 20 cents per employe per 
week. If desired the employe could pay 
half of that amount thus putting the 
program on a contributory basis. Don’t 
you think each employe would jump at 
the chance to get $1,000 of insurance for 
10 cents a week? Wouldn’t you?” 

A Table Which Agents Can Use 


Advantageously 


There are other figures available from 
this study that can be worked into simi- 
lar sales approaches. In tabular form 
these figures are: 

Insurance Other Than Group 


Left by Deceased Employes Percentage 





ee 8% 
oe | eee 10% 
S50k 06 S1,000..........:...: 16% 
$1,001 and over.......... 23% 
Total with Insurance.... 57% 
No other Insurance..... 43% 


Occasionally, we would receive from an 
agent a request to aid him in answering 
the following type of objection raised by 


PAYROLL 


an employer whom he had contacted: “I 
believe in the insurance principle, that 
of protecting dependents against loss of 
the breadwinner’s pay-envelope. If, 
therefore, 1 were sure that the insurance 
proceeds would go to dependent wives, 
children or parents I would arrange for 
a Group Life Plan for my employes.” 
The success of the material we obtained 
for this purpose suggested its use more 
widely and the figures follow. They can 
be worked into a narrative sales ap- 
proach to suit the individual agent’s pro- 
cedure. 


Death Payments Analyzed 


Out of 47,469 death claims paid, 63% 
went to the wives of deceased employes, 
12% to children, 10% to parents, 7% to 
sisters and brothers, 1% to husbands 
and 7% to estates, collateral heirs, 
friends and trustees. 

We thus see that 93% of all Group 
Life death claim checks go to the em- 
ploye’s next of kin who may properly 
be considered dependents. Moreover 
the percentage is high enough to con- 
vince any executive of the real value of 
Group Life Insurance to his employes 
and their families. 

Combining these sets of figures—43% 
of the employes leave no other insur- 
ance, 18% more leave $500 or less and 
93% of the claims are paid to the work- 
er’s dependents—we have proof that 
Group insurance has brought financial se- 
curity to a class of people who other- 
wise would have been dependent on rela- 
tives, fellow workers, the employer’s gen- 
erosity or public and private charity. 


What to Avoid in Selling 


One of the most profitable sales helps 
that I recently discovered is a series of 
questions propounded by a sales maga- 
zine on “How I Lost that Order.” These 
negations are a_ soul-stirring urge to 
positive corrections. 

Which Reason Lost the Case? 

1. I called to see the prospect with- 
out knowing anything about the pros- 
pect’s business or needs. 

2. I had neglected my prospect too 
long. A competitive salesman beat me 
to it because he was there asking for 
the application. 

3. I let myself get into an argument 
with the prospect which I won, that is 
why I lost the sale. 

4. I too willingly accepted the pros- 
pect’s objections. He said he would not 
sign an application until after August 
4, but he did with another company. 

5. I talked too much about group in- 
surance and my company and not enough 
about what group insurance would do for 
the employer and the employe. 

6. I talked myself into the sale, then 
talked myself out of it. 

7. I had nothing “newsy” or “fresh” 
to offer the prospect who had been hear- 
ing the story of group insurance for the 
last 20 years. 

8. I tried to high-pressure the pros- 
pect. If I had been willing to wait he 
would have bought later—and willingly. 
As it is I have shut the door in my own 
face. 

9. I failed to see everybody on the 
committee appointed to study group in- 
surance. The man I ignored had more 
authority than I thought. I lost the case. 

Lack of Diplomacy 


10. I went over the vice-president’s 





VINCENT S. WELCH 





Vincent S. Welch — 


Vincent S. Welch, who contributes 
this article. is regional supervisor of 
the Equitable Society for sale of 
Group Insurance in the New York 
metropolitan district. He attended 
the University of Pennsylvania; was 
an overseas captain of infantry dur- 
ing the World War; director of ath- 
letics and football coach at Hobart 
College for thirteen years; and while 
at Hobart served in the capacity of 
secretary of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Geneva, N. Y. He has 
acted as chairman of innumerable 
campaigns and community chest 
drives. He was also a director of a 
national bank for several years. 

Mr. Welch came to the Equitable 
in 1929 to help put over a campaign 
to produce one hundred millions of 
Group life insurance in 100 days, which 
object was accomplished. He is al- 
ready a “big shot” in Group produc- 
tion. Included in the list of impor- 
tant companies written by Mr. Welch 
are such outstanding groups as Shur- 
On Optical, New York University, 
Radio - Keith - Orpheum, Freeport 
Texas Co., American Brake Shoe and 
Foundry Corp., Niagara Hudson 
Power Corp. and Hotel New Yorker. 











head in an undiplomatic way; it caused 
ill will and finally lost the case. 

11. The prospect did not seem to have 
any confidence in me. Am I a poor ad- 
vertisement for my company? Perhaps 
I had better pay more attention to shoe 
shines, clothes pressing, and my appear- 
ance in general. 

12. I let the prospect scare me. After 
all, the insurance business is the out- 
standing business in the country today. 
I should have called his bluff—I was not 
attempting to impose. I was there to 
serve him. 

13. I tried to sell a man who was 
easiest to reach, and did not take the 
trouble to get to the president. I lost 
this case because I did not go to the top. 

Whether the case is lost or won, a 
truth meeting with one’s self and the 
frank consideration of such points as 
are recorded in this series of questions 
will tend to help sales and leads to this 
other and final statement that effective 
selling takes preparation. The interview 
is only part of the sale. However, it is 
the essential part since the essence of 
salesmanship is in closing the deal. 
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Sir Walter Scott 


(Continued from Page 43) 
rersal custom, she answered the question 
fe another. (The Heart of Midlothian) 


Cash v. Credit 

Every speculation requires a certain 
command of money, and cannot be con- 
ducted with any plausibility upon credit 
alone. It is easy to make it feasible on 
paper, but the times of payment arrive 
toa certainty. Those of supply are less 
certain, and cannot be made to meet the 
demands with the same accuracy. A 
month’s difference between demand and 
receipt makes loss of credit ; loss of cred- 
it is in such a case ruin. (Life) 


Tasks 
The task which seems easy at a dis- 
tance, proves as difficult, upon a nearer 
approach, as the fording of a river, which 
from afar appeared only a brook. (Pev- 
eril of the Peak) 
Tact 


Good sense and tact, which constitute 
betwixt them that which is called nat- 
ural good-breeding. (Heart of Midlo- 
thian) 

Virtue and Honor 

Nobody is too old to die, like a man 
of virtue and honor, in defense of the 
principles he has always maintained. 


(Life) 
Thrift 


Make a little nest egg as soon as you 
can; the first little hoard which a man 
can make of his earnings is the founda- 
tion-stone of comfort and independence. 
(Life) 

Time 

Our time is like our money. When 
we change a guinea, the shillings escape 
as things of small account; when we 
break a day by idleness in the morning, 
the rest of the hours lose their impor- 
tance in our eye. (Life) 


Speculation 

In the fluctuations of mercantile spec- 
ulation there is something captivating to 
the adventurer, even independent of the 
hope of gain. He who embarks on that 
fickle sea, requires to possess the skill 
of the pilot and the fortitude of the nav- 
igator, and after all may be wrecked and 
lost, unless the gales of fortune breathe 
in his favor. This mixture of necessary 
attention and inevitable hazard—the fre- 
quent and awful uncertainty whether 
prudence shall overcome fortune, or for- 
tune baffle the schemes of prudence, af- 
fords full occupation for the powers, as 
well as for the feelings of the mind, and 
trade has all the fascination of gambling 
without its moral guilt. (Rob Roy) 


Chance 


Chance will not do the work—Chance 
_sends the breeze; 

But if the pilot slumber at the helm, 

The very wind that wafts us towards the 
port 

May dash us on the shelves—The steers- 
man’s part is vigilance, 

Blow it or rough or smooth. 

(The tortunes of Nigel) 


Character 


Itehas often been remarked that when 
aman commences by acting a character, 
he frequently ends by adopting it in good 
tarnest. (The Bride of Lammermoor) 

So effectually does the sense of being 
pleased and amused blunt our faculties 
of perception and discrimination of char- 
acter that I can only compare it to the 
laste of certain fruits, at once luscious 
and poignant, which renders our palate 
totally unfit for relishing or distinguish- 
ing the viands which are subsequently 
subjected to its criticism. (Rob Roy) 


Characters 
There are men whose characters are 
80 peculiarly marked that the delineation 
of some leading and principal feature in- 
‘vitably places the whole person before 
you in his individuality. (Chronicles of 
the Canongate) 


Rochester Aiss’n President 


Ellen M. Putnam, National Life of Vermont, Was Dietitian in 


American Base Hospital in France for Year 
During World War 


Miss Ellen M. Putnam, special agent 
of the National Life of Vermont, and a 
C. L. U., has the unique distinction of 
being the only woman in the United 
States who is president of an associa- 
tion of life underwriters which is not 
exclusively made up of women agents. 
She was recently elected to that office by 
the Rochester Association of Life Un- 
derwriters. 

President Putnam was a hospital dicti- 
tian before going into the life insur- 
ance business, and spent one year in 
France during the war as dietitian in the 
American Base Hospitals. She reccived 
her education at Mechanics Insti.ute, 
University of Rochester, and took the 
insurance course at the University of 
Buffalo. 

Her Insurance Methods 

In discussing her insurance methods 
she said to The Gold Book: 

“T have no ingenious ways for selling 
life insurance. In fact, I am not a good 
salesman. However, | am interested in 
helping families with their finances. So 
much of the success and happiness of a 
family depends upon a sound financial 
plan. I go back to the foundation and 
help a family make out a budget, and 
show them how to live within it. Hav- 
ing lived on a budget ever since I earned 
my first income, I am working from ex- 
perience. The future needs of the fam- 
ily for money are worked out and pro- 
vided for through life insurance, as 
quickly as the budget will allow. 

“T believe this method of selling has 
helped to keep business on the books. 
During the past four years, I have had 
only a few policies lapse. When a loan 
is made on a policy I try to make ar- 
rangements for its repayment, and if the 
policyholder wishes, send him a notice 
each month that payment on the loan is 
due. This keeps business on the books 
and also prepares the way for new busi- 
ness. Money saved to pay off a loan 
can be saved for new insurance when 
the loan is paid off. 

“My approach for the larger cases is 
to make an analysis of existing policies, 
and arrange Settlement Agreements or 





Charity 
Charity, as is well known, covereth a 
multitude of sins, in another sense than 
that in which it is said to do so in the 
Scripture. (St. Ronan’s Well) 


Common Sense 


Common sense will get the better in 
all cases when a man will but give it fair 


play. (Redgauntlet) 

Danger 
Danger and misfortune are rapid, 
though severe, teachers. (Ivanhoe) 


Nothing makes men’s wits so alert as 
personal danger. (Ivanhoe) 
Defence 
Next to having stout and friendly com- 
rades, a man is chiefly emboldened by 
finding himself well armed in case of 


need. (The Fortunes of Nigel) 
Pessimism 
I see no reason why one should not, 
with God’s assistance, shun noxious 


thoughts, which foretell evil, and cannot 
remedy it. 


Political Differences 


The differences of political opinions 
are only skin-deep wounds, which assume 
at times an angry appearance, but have 
no real effect on the wholesome consti- 
tution of the country. (Life) 





ELLEN M. PUTNAM 


Trust Agreements. I also write Busi- 
ness Insurance. Three-quarters of my 
business is with men, but I help many 
business and professional women work 
out budgets and plan Retirement In- 
comes. 
Keeps Records; Plans Work 

“I have always kept records and am 
an advocate of planned work. I believe 
that 98% of the success in this business 
is self-discipline—the ability to make 
oneself do all the things which should 
be done. When I first started in the 
life insurance business, I was very sensi- 
tive and had much to overcome, but I 
learned early in life two things which 
have been invaluable to me. First, no 
one can really hurt me except myself. 
Second, as Hugh Walpole says in his lit- 
tle book, Fortitude, ‘It isn’t life that mat- 
ters, but the courage which we bring 
to it.’” 


Sports and Study 

Sport is a good thing both for health 
and pastime; but you must never allow 
it to interfere with serious study. Con- 
sider, therefore, study as the principal 
object. Many men have read and writ- 
ten their way to independence and fame: 
but no man ever gained it by exclusive 
attention to exercises or to pleasures of 
any sort. 


Sarcasm 


An Indian proverb says that the dart 
of contempt will even pierce the shell of 
the tortoise; but this is more peculiarly 
the case when conscience tells the sub- 
ject of the sarcasm that it is justly mer- 
ited. (Peveril of the Peak) 

P . 

I think very lightly in general of 
praise; it costs men nothing, and is 
usually only lip-salve. Some praise, how- 
ever, and from some people, does at 


once delight and strengthen the mind. 
(Life) 
Poverty 
Extreme poverty brings ignorance and 
vice, and these are the mothers of crime. 
(Life) 
Conduct 
A man of eminence in any line ‘ 
is exposed to a thousand eyes, which 
men, not so celebrated, are safe from; 


and, in consequence, right conduct is 
much more essential to his happiness 
than to those who are less easily 
watched; and, I may add, that only by 
such conduct can the permanence of his 
real influence over any class be secured. 


(Life) 
Pain and Pleasure 


It is a hundred times more easy to in- 
flict pain than to create pleasure. (Life) 


Necessity 
Necessity, which teaches all the liberal 
arts, can render us also adept in dissim- 
ulation. (The Pirate) 


Manners 
To live in bad society will deprave the 
best manners, and to live in good will 
improve the worst. (Life) 


Human Mind 


The human mind is so strangely ca- 
pricious that when freed from the press- 
ure of real misery it becomes open and 
sensitive to the apprehension of ideal 
calamities. (Heart of Midlothian) 


Diligence 

Your motto must be Hoc age. Do 
instantly whatever is to be done, and 
take the hours of reflection or recreation 
after business, and never before it. 
When a regiment is under march, the 
rear is often thrown into confusion be- 
cause the front do not move steadily and 
without interruption. It is the same 
thing with business. If that which is 
first in hand is not instantly, steadily, 
and regularly despatched, other things 
accumulate behind till affairs begin to 
press all at once, and no human brains 
can stand the confusion. A habit of 
mind it is which is very apt to beset men 
of intellect and talent, especially when 
their time is not regularly filled up, but 
left at their own arrangement. But it is 
like the ivy round the oak, and ends by 
limiting, if it does not destroy, the power 
of manly and necessary exertion. (Life) 


Education 

Future ages might probably speak of 
the knowledge of the 18th and 19th cen- 
turies as we do now of that of the 15th 
and 16th. But let them remember that 
the progress of knowledge was gradual; 
and as their ancestors had been anxious 
to secure to them the benefits of educa- 
tion, so let it be said of the present age, 
that it paved the way for the improve- 
ment of the generations which were to 


follow. (Life) 


Dr. W. H. Hazard 


(Continued from Page 45) 
of living and of public education is a fac- 
tor on which the promotion of the gen- 
eral good of mankind absolutely depends. 
Such an improvement is an invariable 
consequence of man’s terrible experience 
with depressions. 
Value of Progress to Society 

Progress of this kind is many-sided. 
The machine age and mass production 
are the culmination of the work of cen- 
turies of struggle. The advances ac- 
complished are in no single field, but in 
many kinds of activities. Each science 
helps the others. The groundwork of 
modern life was laid not only in the 
physical sciences, but in geographical 
knowledge, in mechanical inventions, in 
political relations, in the unfolding of so- 
cial and economic institutions, and in 
new ethical attitudes. The main stream 
of progress is fed by many rivulets. 

Furthermore, it is only in recent times 
that men have been conscious of prog- 
ress and have laid their plans deliberate- 
ly to foster it. 

To cap all, another concept has 
emerged, the enormous significance of 
social problems. These problems are the 
direct results, on the one hand, of our 
recognition of what progress means (the 
very existence of these problems was not 
even suspected in the old days), and on 
the other, of a sustained and constructive 
effort to direct the growth and broaden 
the influence of social evolution, as it 
moves ever forward. 
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AN 


Outstanding Lesson 


OF EVERY DEPRESSION 


Bap TimMEs expose weaknesses, take a huge toll in speculative losses and 
cause widespread unemployment. But they help in giving a truer sense of 
values, and they chart the way: to healthier business methods and new 
sources of employment. 

{| An outstanding lesson of every depression for every earner is the proved 
solidity of life insurance for sure protection and safe investment. 

{] The rock-ribbed old New England Mutual Life Insurance Company 
has always typified sound’ management and responsible trusteeship. It 
offers the most modern type of policy contracts for protection, investment, 


retirement, and annuities. 
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1 If the special advantages of insurance with America’s oldest chartered mutual life insurance 
company interest you, write for “SevEN DEpREss1oNS—SEVEN STEPS Upwarp,” a booklet telling 


about the lessons learned from each depression. 





NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY of BOSTON 


GeEorGE WILLARD SmiTH, President 
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Frank L. Jones 


(Continued from Page 17) 
declined in recent years. A committee 
deduction is that there will be almost a 
50% increase in the proportion of per- 
sons over 65 years of age during the 
next twenty years, and about a 25% in- 
crease in the proportion of those from 
ages 45 to 64, inclusive. In 1930 there 
were 128,840 fewer children under age 
5 than in 1920. In that age group there 
were fewer children in 1930 than in the 
group from ages 5 to 9 inclusive. The 
committee properly states that such age 
changes are likely to produce significant 
consequences in our schools, in_politics 
and in our social structure. Further- 
more, the growth of population in the 
future is likely to be much slower than 
in the past. Even though death rates 
are not so great, particularly at younger 
ages, these savings will be offset by de- 
creases in birth rates. It is forecast that 
it is possible the population will begin 
to decline in numbers after reaching ap- 
proximately 146 millions of people. When 
we consider these statistics in relation 
to the problems of employment and note 
the trend toward earlier retirement and 
shorter hours and weeks, we see at once 
the changing emphasis which life insur- 
ance companies must make—certainly in 
the direction of a larger emphasis upon 
upper age support through annuities and 
pensions, and a correspondingly less em- 
phasis on younger age protection. 

Vitality 

The committee discusses under the 
heading—Vitality—the trends in mortal- 
ity at various ages. The meaning of 
vitality as presented is the inherited ca- 
pacity of the individuals composing a 
people to survive. The conclusions of 
the committee, after an exhaustive study 
and report, are of greater significance 
to life insurance than to any other social 
institution. Here are those conclusions: 

1. The expectation of life, i. e. the 
average age at death, has greatly in- 
creased, particularly during the past 
thirty years. This increase is due to 
the reduction in the mortality rate among 
persons under middle age, especially 
among infants and children, which has 
more than balanced the slower but con- 
sistent increase in the mortality rate of 
persons in middle and old age. 

The span of life has not changed. 
The expectation of life will inevitably 
increase more slowly as it approaches 
the limit of this span. Already indica- 
tions of this change are to be seen. 

3 The gross mortality rate is tend- 
ing to reach a level beyond which it will 
not decrease further unless effective 
methods of controlling the diseases of 
middle and old age are discovered and 
applied. Unless this can be accomplished 
on a considerable scale in the next few 
decades, an increase in the gross death 
rate can be predicted because of changes 
in the age distribution of the population, 
due to the decline in the birth rate. 
Effective Conservation of Energy 

4. The available evidence is insuffi- 
cient to warrant a decisive verdict as to 
any change in the vitality, in the strict 
biological sense, of the American people. 
Further research may reveal that some 
Process of breeding is going on which is 
resulting or will result in the inheritance, 
¥ an increasing proportion of the popu- 
lation, of shorter rather than longer life. 

here are no scientific grounds as yet 
upon which the increase in mortality 
among older persons can be used as evi- 
dence of such a process. The recent in- 
Crease in the mortality from important 
organic conditions among older males as 
compared with females of the same ave 
1S a definite sign that some unfavorable 
€nvironmental condition or conditions, 
ut not decreased inherited vitality, is 
Peculiar in its effect upon males. 

9. On the contrary, all evidence at 
Present points to the conclusion that en- 
vironmental factors have had a far 
ereater influence than genetic factors in 
determining the rate at which the Amer- 
‘can people survive. The decline in the 
Mortality rate may be properly inter- 





A General Agent’s Family 


One Son of Arthur C. Hoene, Duluth, Now in the Insurance 
Business and Two Others Will Join 


Arthur C. Hoene 


Arthur C. Hoene, general agent North- 
western Mutual Life in Duluth and 
president of that company’s General 
Agents Association, is the father of 
twelve children. They are ten sons and 
two daughters. The two oldest children 
have been graduated from college. The 
second and third sons are still at col- 
lege. The oldest son is now associated 
with General Agent Hoene and two 
other sons are preparing to go with him 
also, which will make five Hoenes who 
will be life insurance men. The young- 
est child is four. 

Mr. Hoene entered the insurance busi- 
ness thirty years ago. For a few years 
he was a part time agent. Though his 
college courses did not give him any 
training in insurance he read extensively 
on the subject when a part-time man 





ip 


and His Family 


and soon began to give insurance his 
undivided attention. After becoming an 
agent of the Northwestern Mutual he 
was made district agent in 1909; and 
since 1912 has been general agent at 
Duluth. 

“The more I see of life insurance,” he 
said to The Gold Book, “the more I ap- 
preciate that it is filling its mission. Per- 
sonally, I have always felt—as I think 
every man should feel—that no invest- 
ments are justifiable unless adequate in- 
surance also is provided. The average 
man’s ambitions for education and prop- 
er maintenance are much more certain 
of fulfillment when a large portion of 
the income above necessary expenditures 
is put into life insurance. A successful 
producer must have a broad knowledge 
of economics, business principles and 
practices.” 





preted to mean that conservation of vi- 
tality has been highly effective. 

6. This conservation of vitality has 
been principally the result of successful 
efforts to control the most deadly of the 
communicable diseases which attack the 
susceptible and therefore the younger 
persons, and of improvements in modes 
and standards of living. Other than the 
signal achievements in reducing the mor- 
tality from tuberculosis, no such specific 
efforts have so far been as successful in 
controlling diseases peculiar to middle 
and old age or in postponing organic 
breakdowns that, although natural con- 
comitants of the aging process, are hast- 
ened by disease or undue strain. 

High Sickness Rate in All Ages 


7. In spite of the reduction in the 
death rate among younger persons and 
the prevention of many infectious dis- 
eases, the American people are not en- 
ioying the full extent of their vitality 
before they die. The high rate of sick- 
ness at all ages, except in late child- 
hood and adolescence, is a disconcerting 
statistical expression of an almost uni- 
versal experience. The available evi- 
dence on the prevalence of chronic dis- 
eases and organic as well as functional 
impairments, although incomplete, also 
reveals that a large proportion of the 
population is thus rendered more or less 
inefficient. Less commonly known but 
equally appalling is the fact that nearly 
5% of American babies at birth have 


the prospect of becoming so mentally 
diseased in adult life as to require ad- 
mission to some institution. The impor- 
tance of conserving vitality and promot- 
ing enjoyment of life throughout life 
greatly overshadows, at least at present, 
the vague possibilities of lengthening the 
life span by the scientific breeding of 
future generations. 

8. The most important field for fur- 
ther conservation of vitality is among 
persons over forty years of age. While 
great opportunities lie in the control of 
such diseases as syphilis, cancer, dia- 
betes, tuberculosis, pneumonia and other 
respiratory diseases, even greater oppor- 
tunities exist in discovering the causes 
of organic breakdowns of the heart and 
circulatory system, the kidneys and the 
entire alimentary mechanism. As _ the 
statistics of sickness and physical im- 
pairments at earlier ages indicate. the 
search for these causes doubtless will go 
into the conditions of childhood and 
young adult life and, when successful, 
will result in further conservation of vi- 
tality throughout the entire life span. 


Responsibility of Life Companies 


While it may be true that most of the 
conclusions of the Committee were based 
upon facts already known to home offi- 
cers of life insurance companies, it does 
bring the subject of vitality into the open 
when a lay committee puts such great 
stress upon it; furthermore, may we not 


expect a greater co-ordination of effort 
among all social institutions to solve the 
problem of vitality among persons over 
forty years of age. We may even con- 
sider that it is part of the duty and re- 
sponsibility of life insurance companies 
to work definitely with all of those es- 
tablished institutions which contribute to 
saner activities and better thinking in 
upper ages. The public is generally mis- 
informed on the question of the span of 
life by virtue of the recurring publicity 
on the increasing average age. Life in- 
surance companies could do much to cor 
rect that view. 


Other Social Trends 


The report of the committee is illu- 
minating on other trends that should be 
noted by life insurance men. For ex- 
ample, there is a chapter on the activi- 
ties of women outside of the home, an- 
other on childhcod and youth and an- 
other on recreation and leisure time ac- 
tivitics, also one on education. 

If life insurance is to solve the eco- 
nomic and social problems of people, it 
must know not only what those prob- 
lems are today but what they are likely 
to be. We project our service on the 
theory that we shall make good on our 
part of the program at a later date. It 
is important to know whether at a later 
date the problem will be the same or 
even similar. Life insurance must be 
judged in the future by the foresight it 
uses today with reference to the need of 
the service which it contracts to render 
on those future dates. It is not necessa- 
rily sufficient to contract today for the 
rendering of a future service on the as- 
sumption that future requirements will 
be like those of today. The committee 
was wise in its use of the word “trends” 
in the subject of its investigation. Life 
insurance has always been interested in 
trends and, even more, it must follow 
those trends down the line of the future 
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(Continued from Page 49) 
always will be true. The obvious infer- 
ence, then, is that the greater part of 
the new business being written will come 
and is coming from those quarters where 
money is being made. The time for 
“distress” business, “creditor” business, 
is past. There is a new prosperity await- 
ing us. 

In conclusion, I should like to touch 
on one point which I believe is vital to 
successful selling. It is one of the bul- 
warks of intelligent prospecting. I refer 
to seeing people at the right time. I 
know personally of many cases which 
flopped because the agent chose a bad 
time to try to see his man. I mean 
“bad” from the prospect’s standpoint, of 
course. We must recognize the neces- 
sity of making our calls upon a prospect 
at a time when we feel certain he will 
be more accessible than at any other 
time during the day. This will be of 
more help than we can gauge in creat- 
ing that good-will which is, in the last 
analysis, such a valued factor. 

Special Policies 
(Continued from Page 88) 

Life Contract alone, containing as it now 
does provision for change of plan, for 
application of dividends to convert to 
fully paid or endowment insurance, for 
cash and other non-forfeiture values and 
for optional modes of settlement, will 
meet almost any insurance requirement 
The only applicant it will not suit is the 
anplicant who hasn’t got the price. F 
him there is term insurance and that, in 
my opinion, is what he should buy. Un 
fortunately there seems to be some prei- 
udice against Term insurance as such 
We even see companies stressing in their 
advertising of a new contract that it is 
“not term insurance.” This seems to me 
auite uncalled for. Term insurance is 
jnsurance in its simplest and cheapest 
form and it has many legitimate uses 
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Herman G. Fricke 


(Continued from Page 13) 


1 would do my own talking and that I 
would tell them that he did not send me,” 
said the agent. 

“{ found one about ten miles north 
from the home place where he was work- 
ing for a farmer, and asked permission 
from the farmer to take this young man 
away for an hour or so. I put him in 
my machine, drove fifteen miles west of 
there where we found the other boy, and 
when I got them both together I told 
them what was on my mind. I told them 
| wanted them to chip in and give me 
between them $156 in cash for their fath- 
er’s protection. I told them the father 
did not send me; that the father had 
done everything he could while they were 
little and would have done more for them 
if he could have, but he gave them the 
best he had while they were children. I 
told them the father was now in need 
and asked them to help protect their 
mother and the two minor children in 
their hour of need. 


A Pleasant Breakfast 


“Gladly both chipped in half of this 
premium and when it was completed, I 
notified them both to meet me at the 
home place one Sunday morning when 
both could get off from their work. We 
met there, and the delivery of those re- 
ceipts which was done by the two sons 
was touching, to say the least. Family 
love, family regard, mutual interest were 
reborn and human elements were set to 
work that had been lying sleeping for 
some time. 


“After the ceremony and the little talk 
I made in the presence of all the fam- 
ily, we had an old-fashioned second 
breakfast, just a general heart to heart 
visit, and I felt rich and well paid for 
my efforts. I can assure you the fam- 
ily helps one another today more than 
they ever did before.” 


Case No. 3 


Out in the country, a good way out, 
on a side road, lives a renter—a man 
with a wife and five children. He virtu- 
ally had nothing whatever to sell and 
virtually no income whatever. More- 
over, all his horses, cattle, hogs, every- 
thing, even his household goods, had 
been chattel mortgaged for $888 to a 
private party. A notice of foreclosure 
had been served on this man. 

“I thought this man needed us worse 
than he ever did before. I knew human 
elements must be put into action for the 
family must be held together and given 
achance to make a living for the mother 
and children,” said Mr. Fricke. 

“I found that this man had a brother 
twenty-five miles north near another lit- 
tle town. I drove over to this man and 
found him very hard-hearted. He felt 
badly toward his brother—as a matter of 
fact, had not visited him in five years. 
The reason for that was, he contended, 
that the brother had never farmed in 
the manner which he said he should 
have. He admitted that his brother was 
a hard worker, but before the break 
came between them, the brother had 
usually sowed wheat where the other 
brother thought he should have sowed 
oats or corn, and vice versa. After la- 
boring for nearly an hour, I persuaded 
this well-to-do brother to get into the 
machine with me and go to his brother. 
I told him on the way over there that I 
wanted him to give me a check for $164. 
I stopped the machine just before we got 
on the place, he wrote the check, and 
when we got there and he saw the piti- 
ful condition, both brothers burst into 
tears. 

“This brother was glad to give me this 
money for him. Moreover, again he got 
into the machine with me and we hunted 
uo the creditor, the man who held the 
%85 mortgage. He paid the mortgage 
with interest in full. We took it back 
and the second time drove to his broth- 
ers place and delivered it to him. Both 


OPEN GOLE CHAMP 
An INSURANCE MAN 


Johnny Goodman, United States open 
golf champion, is an insurance man. He 
is running a general agency in Omaha, 
Neb. Here in brief is his story and how 
and why he became an insurance man. 

I was born in Omaha in December, 
1909. Began school life here at South 
Franklin and later attended South High 
School. 

Caddied at Omaha Field Club two 
years and won each of three times the 
caddy championship of the club and once 
the caddy championship of Omaha. Also 
won the city golf championship in 1925. 

Entered the Nebraska University at 
Lincoln in 1927 and studied there for one 
year; then spent following year on the 
Pacific Coast working and also practic- 
ing and playing golf most of my spare 
time. 

Returned to the University at Lincoln 
in 1929 for one year more. 

Won the Nebraska State Golf Cham- 
pionship each year 1929, 1930 and 1931. 

Won the Trans-Mississippi Golf As- 
sociation Championship in the years 1927 


and 1931. 
Beat Bobby Jones 


It, was in 1929 that I was fortunate 
enough to win my match with Bobby 
Jones at Pebble Beach and which gave 
me considerable publicity. 

The winning of that match afforded 
me great encouragement and also created 
an ambition to reach the top in golf. 

Since then in all my games or practice 
I try to keep in mind the effort to im- 
prove my game. 

I soon realized that it required prac- 
tice, practice and more practice if I were 
to succeed and also that I must decide 
upon some business career for earning a 
livelihood. 

I wanted to engage in some business 
which might permit the possibility of 
some time from same in which to play 
golf and also practice. 


Becomes Insurance Man 


I selected the insurance business as 
offering the greatest future for me and 
soon was able to secure a position which 
seemed to fit in with my ideas of great- 
est possible benefit. 

Not only does this business permit 
time for golf practice and some games 
but the business itself is greatly to my 
liking as it offers opportunities for meet- 
ing the minds of various people and to 
develop salesmanship ideas and which I 





JOHNNY GOODMAN 


consider is so essential to success in any 
life work, 

In this business I am not confined to 
any one locality and also I have oppor- 
tunity of widening my acquaintances and 
friendships and that makes life worth 
living. 

Since beginning with the National 
Thrift Assurance Co. I am more than 
glad of this selection for it offers oppor- 
tunity of cheerful, conscientious effort 
in selling something which is well known 
as a benefit to all who have any sense 
of frugality in having the future provide 
something substantial when most needed. 





embraced and the whole family were in 
tears.” 


Case No. 4 


A large cattle feeder near Omaha has 
$30,000 Ordinary Life Northwestern. He 
was at that time one of the largest 
feeders in this country. He has a wife, 
three grown sons and two small chil- 
dren. The older sons are helping him 
in his business. This winter he got a 
bad set-back in his business, for the cat- 
tle feeding business is more or less of 
a gamble, with the result that he was 
about to lose everything he had. He 
was pressed for money, borrowed every 
nickel he could get on his insurance, and 
it all went with the drop of the market. 
A premium of something over $500 was 
due and there was no money with which 
to pay it. Moreover, his backer was 
about to sell his cattle and close him 
out. 

A Long Distance Call 

“In talking with him, I found that he 

had a brother at St. Joseph, Mo., which 


is about 185 miles from where I live, in 
a similar business,” explained Mr. 
Fricke. “They are rather the cold-blood- 
ed kind—not given to visiting back and 
forth. As a matter of fact, they had 
not seen one another for eight years. I 
called long distance and made sure that 
the brother was at St. Joseph at that 
time without telling who I was or what 
I wanted and got into my machine and 
drove down there. I found him one of 
the hardest men I ever handled, but 
after all, he was human as we all are. 
He confessed to me he had not been 
away from his business for seven years. 
I persuaded him, after staying at his 
home all night, to take a little vacation, 
get in the machine with me, and together 
we drove to Omaha. 

“The man that held the mortgage on 
his brother’s cattle happened to be on 
the place when we got there. I whispered 
to my St. Joseph friend when the cred- 
itor was about to foreclose on his brother 
in a very loud and domineering voice, not 
to let him get away with it. I told him 


it was a dirty trick in these strenuous 
times not to give a man a chance. I 
got his Irish up. On inquiry and after 
reading the summons of foreclosure 
which this man had brought, he imme- 
diately in my presence wrote this man 
a check for $23,000, which was the amount 
of the indebtedness, and gave him an 
extra $1.50 to go to the nearest long 
distance telephone to call the bank at 
St. Joseph and ascertain whether or not 
this check was good. 

“After this was done and we all felt 
good about it and told the creditors to 
get off the place and not come back, 
he also gave me a check for $567 for his 
brother’s insurance. He stayed for 
about a week with this brother and they 
fell in love with one another all over 
again. I was there almost daily to help 
the man along. The outcome of this 
entire matter is that this man has saved 
his place, cattle have since gone up, he 
was able to repay part of the loan on 
his insurance, able to repay part to his 
brother; moreover, he gave me $5,000 of 
insurance on each one of his three sons. 
The night before the departure of his 
brother for St. Joseph at a family gath- 
ering given in his honor, I was given 
$2,000 20 Payment Life insurance on each 
of three nephews who lived on an adja- 
cent farm.” 


Case No. 5 


“The owner of a small grocery store in 
a little town not far from Omaha had 
trusted the farmers to such an extent 
that he was practically unable to buy 
anything more from his wholesalers ex- 
cept for cash. He was about to lose his 
store, it appeared to me. He has a 
wife and three children—all hard work- 
ers, all devoted to each other, but seem- 
ingly helpless and about resigned to 
their fate of losing the store, and inci- 
dentally losing $10,000 Northwestern Or- 
dinary Life. 

“In visiting with the family one evening, 
I learned this man’s grandmother lived 
about thirty-five miles south in another 
town—an elderly lady, very well-to-do,” 
said Mr. Fricke. “I drove to this town 
and called on the lady. She had never 
seen me before, but had heard of the 
Northwestern in years gone by. A rela- 
tive of hers had passed away some years 
before, the company had paid the claim, 
and she remembered all of that. I per- 
suaded her to take a day or two of holi- 
day, get into the car with me, and drive 
to her grandson. 


At First a Refusal 


“She at first refused to do it. ‘Why,’ 
she said, ‘Ella,’ (this was the wife of 
the grandson) ‘never liked me.’ “Well,” 
I said, “it is strange to hear this, for 
Ella has always spoken very highly of 
you,” which, as a matter of fact, she 
actually had. This pleased the old lady 
and I had no trouble to get her to go 
with me. 

“The family reunion was wonderful. I 
laid the foundation, best as I could, as 
to why I brought grandma, for I knew 
she had more money than she needed 
and I felt it was better to spend it on 
her grandson now than to wait until she 
was dead for the courts and attorneys 
to fight over, for she had hardly any 
other relatives. 

“This lady stayed there two weeks and 
when she left, the man did not owe a 
cent to any wholesaler. She paid me 
for his Northwestern insurance. More- 
over, she felt so grateful that I had called 
her attention to the conditions at her 
grandson’s and felt so proud of what 
she had done that she made a special 
pilgrimage to Omaha to bid me g vodbye 
on the day before she left for home.” 





LIQUIDATION NOTE 

At the Chicago convention of the Pa- 
cific Mutual held recently one of the 
speakers said: “It is important to dis- 
tinguish that all property with tbe sin- 
gle exception of life insurance liquidates 
by dates, life insurance being the only 
type of property which liquidates by 
events.” 
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% Attractive Commissions 
*% Choice of Renewals 

% Choice of Plans 

% Liberal Policies 

% Special Features 

% Well-Known Company 
*% High Yield Annuities 


Here are Seven Reasons 


for placing your SURPLUS LINE BUSINESS with the 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company of Hartford, Conn. 


*% Having recently liberalized its regular commission schedule on 
policies of $5,000 or more, the Phoenix Mutual is now able to offer the 
same liberal commissions for surplus line business. 


% You can choose between two attractive methods of receiving your 
renewalincome. One offers a large annual income for three years. The 
other, a smaller income for a longer period. 


% Since the Company writes both 3% and 3%% reserve policies, you can 
offer your clients high-dividend policies with high cash values and rapid 
dividend acceleration, or low premium contracts when low initial cost is 
a major consideration. 


% The provisions of Phoenix Mutual policies are known to be liberal. 
Dividends are paid unconditionally at the end of the first year. Policies 
are issued with or without Disability or Double Indemnity features. 
The choice of plans extends from Term policies (renewable to age 60) 
to Retirement Income policies in their various forms. 


% In addition to other special features which are attractive to clients, 
you can offer the welcome convenience of paying premiums monthly. 


% For more than 10 years, national advertising has been used to make 
the name and reputation of the Phoenix Mutual favorably known through- 
out the country. Consequently, you will not have to sell the Phoenix 
Mutual. Your client will probably approve your choice immediately. 


*% A final reason for having a Phoenix Mutual Surplus Line Contract is 
the fact that the Phoenix Mutual offers life annuities at exceptionally 
low rates and has excellent facilities for handling such service. 


For further information, write to the Home Office of the Phoenix Mutual Life 


Insurance Company, Hartford, Connecticut, or to any branch office in your vicinity 
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The recent upheaval in economic and 
‘fnancial activities has created a new 
method of thinking in connection with 
the money activities of the nation and 
their relation to the individual. The life 
insurance agent will do well to give this 
thought before presenting his proposi- 
tion, whatever it is, to his current buyer. 

The agent must interpret and present 
his sales talk to his buyer through the 
medium of language and _ illustrations, 
and whatever plan he has in mind, what- 
ever argument he presents, such argu- 
ment and plan must be couched in terms 
of the current thinking of the prospect. 
Fundamentally, there has been no change 
in the functions of life insurance and the 
ideas upon which its basis is founded. It 
is good that this is true. In fact, it is 
even more true today than be fore, that 








»™More than a 


the argument for and the presentation of 
life insurance should be confined to 
these fundamental uses, a protection for 
beneficiaries and a retirement program 
for insureds. 

Prospect’s New Thinking Processes 

The expressions employed by the agent 
in 1927 and 1928 are far from the active 
thinking processes of the 1933 buyer. 
These new thinking processes of the 
prospect should bring out a new vocabu- 
lary and a new technique on the part 
of the agent. In the pre-depression days 
money was easy, buyers were optimistic, 
agents were ageressive, and companies 
were receptive. The buyer bought be- 
cause money was easy; and little thought 
was given to the premium involved. 
Many of those have turned out to be 
houses of cards; they have fallen down. 
Many older agents are living in hopes 
that good times will return and that his 
buyers will pick up their programs where 
they left off. Agency managers know 
that if they are going to survive and get 
that part of the public’s money which 
should in the future go to purchase life 
insurance, they must recruit a new 
group of agents with a fresh point of 
view, or get the old agent to realize that 
what was once his successful clientele 
and his successful method, may have 
gone into the discard. Economic trends 
have worked more rapidly than have the 
individuals who must use them to adapt 
their methods to these newer conditions 
of public thought. 

Money Need the Paramount Need 

Life insurance is essentially only a 
means to an end. The end is money— 
money at a time when it is needed and 
money in a form that can be used. Life 
msurance is an economic institution that 
has stood the test of its primary obli- 
gations, constantly and completely. 

The needs of the public are money 
needs, and while money flowed uninter- 
tuptedly it was like the circulatory sys- 
tem of our bodies. We knew it was 
there; we knew it was essential, but we 
gave it no thoucht until it began to give 
us trouble—then we became conscious of 
It and of its use. With the interrup- 
tion of the money activities of the coun- 
try the public immediately became 
money conscious. It thought money, 
talked money, became more money- 
minded than ever. The old saying, 
“Money makes the mare go” became 
saying to the average 
American family. Money as an active 
fem came into being. It became a 
household word, the basis of social and 
business conversations. All activities 
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By George A. Adsit 
Manager of Agencies, Girard Life 


were interpreted in terms of money ac- 
tivity. The up-to-the-minute life insur- 
ance agent must interpret and present 
his proposition in terms of that money 
activity to get favorable hearing. It 
must be the theme song of life insur- 
ance selling. He is prospecting for 
money. He must forget the word “buy.” 
He must talk life insurance in terms of 
money value and money effectiveness. 
He must inject the problems of the pres- 
ent as well as the problems of the future 
into his sale. His whole thought should 
be life insurance in relation to the ef- 
fectiveness of the public’s money. 


Necessity of Revamping Insurance 
Plans 


The money-minded buyer who has 
been obliged to revamp and revise all 
of his other investment savings and 
spending plans must of necessity revamp 
his life insurance plan. Where and how 
he uses his present money margin de- 
pends on the appeal of the competing 
forces for that money. 

The life insurance agent may feel that 
he should present his story in terms dif- 
fering from that of other economic 
plans competing for the buyers’ money. 
He is facing a danger by taking it for 
granted that a goodly portion of the pub- 
lic’s money will go for life insurance. He 
must realize that he has competition with 
outside schemes competing for a larger 
relative share of this money than ever 
before. He must meet them with their 
own weapons on their own ground; 
namely, he must talk money, its con- 
servation, its functions and its effective- 
ness for the purpose for which it is to 
be used. 

Vividness of the presentation deter- 
mines the results of the sale, and at no 
time in history has vividness in life in- 
surance presentation been so easily at- 
tainable as now. So many other schemes 
and plans for the creation and conserva- 
tion of money values have failed to stand 
the test that the agent who longed for 
an illustration to demonstrate in a more 
concrete way now has his longing ful- 
filled. On all sides the illustrations of 
financial deaths give him his picture on 
which to build his sales appeal. The 
agent may well have confidence in him- 
self and in life insurance to a greater 
degree than ever before. 

More Sense of Responsibility 

This present day buyer has probably 
less money than heretofore for invest- 
ment for any purpose, but he senses his 
responsibilities more. He has come 
closer to the tragedy of no money or 
the ineffectiveness of money. He knows 
that men and women too are dependent 
upon money. He knows that monev is 
worth nothing except as it is available 
and then only worth what it will do. He 
knows that hoarding is a fallacy and that 
his own investment judement is a snare 
and a delusion. He is interested in the 
question of “how far can I go with what 
money T have available and what should 
I do with it to get the most satisfaction 
and peace of mind for myself while it is 
invested. and to obtain the most effective 
result when it must care for the obliga- 
tions T have assumed.” He is interested 
in making his money do a triple job. give 
him cuarantees when he effects his re- 
tirement in later life, protect his family 
should it become necessary, and relieve 
him of the worrv and the hazard of the 


investment during his active life. He 
may then devote greater concentration 
to his regular business or profession from 
which his money for the investment is 
originally derived. He sees vividly the 
need of protecting his beneficiary not 
only by the creation of an estate, but 
by the distribution and conservation of 
that estate after creation. He knows that 
financial miracles are accidents if suc- 
cessful. He has seen money become in- 
effective in his own hands. 
lilustrating Money Effectiveness 

Freedom from investment worry, safe- 
ty, and the return when the need arises, 
are a satisfactory answer to the ques- 
tion, “How will your dollar work while 
economic upheavals are going on?” The 
smart man is not now the one who 
makes the most paper profit by specula- 
tion. He is the one who conserves and 
keeps effective his previous year’s sav- 
ings by a non-fluctuating life insurance 
or annuity investment. The money 
trained mind is now ready to recognize 
that latter man as smart. Present eco- 
nomic conditions are the greatest allies 
of the thinking agent who furnishes a 
clean cut presentation of money conser- 
vation, money creation, and money ef- 
fectiveness by life insurance. Depres- 
sions cause the stagnation of money. Life 
insurance can prevent that stagnation 
occurring in any individual’s case. 

There are many ways of illustrating 
this money effectiveness in the sale. 
Many widows lost their incomes because 
they tried to take a relatively small 
amount of life insurance money and pro- 
duce large returns. The family income 
policy holds this monev intact, provides 
a regular income and furnishes that in- 
come in an amount sufficiently large to 
remove the temptation for greater re- 
turn. It eliminates the hazard of invest- 
ment and reinvestment, and makes with 
an income settlement arrangement on the 
lump sum of the contract at the expira- 
tion of the family income period, a per- 
fectly effective money plan. 

Buying Power of the Dollar 

Business life insurance in business 
terms provides an immediate market for 
the deceased’s interest should liquidation 
be forced bv his death. He could not 
otherwise afford to die in a depression. 
It not only provides the market; it fur- 
nishes the buver and establishes a going 
value price. It makes the sale and cre- 
ates the money for the purchase. It 
gives al! interested parties financial peace 
of mind. It prevents a drain on the 
credit of the institution when it might 
least afford credit curtailment. It is a 
money effectiv eness appeal. 

The young man’s dollar, his first dol- 
lar, should be put into life insurance, not 
only because it is necessary and wise to 
acauire risht habits of investment and 
thrift, but because a life insurance dollar 
at an early age sets up greater purchas- 
ing power than a dollar at anv later age. 
The buving power of the dollar is in no 
other financial plan affected by the age 
of the individual. The 20 vear old man’s 
dollar goes farther in life insurance pur- 
chasing power than the 40 year old man’s 
dollar. 

Many youne men and women have 
missed completion of an education be- 
cause the depression hit funds on which 
it was dependent. Money saved throuch 
vears of effort by fathers and mothers 


The MONEY HAZARD Appeal In 
Life Insurance Selling 





GEORGE A. ADSIT 


for this definite purpose became inef- 
fective at the time when most needed. 
A life insurance education plan can re- 
move this money hazard. It -not only 
will provide money for the education but 
it can assure the education regardless 
of temporary economic influences on in- 
vestment values. 
Fallacy of “Spend as You Go” 


The retired man and woman past the 
ize of economic activity and dependent 
upon incomes from investments are now 
interested in making their money ef- 
fective. Annuities will do this as will no 
other plan. Those who lost incomes due 
to the ineffectiveness of their previous 
plans are now interested in creating for 
themselves a retirement future in which 
this money hazard is not involved. The 
fear of old age without money is no 
greater now than is the fear of old age 
with money whose effectiveness is not 
guaranteed. Some of our so-called econ- 
omists have suggested that because of 
the cycle of economic depressions it is 
almost foolish to attempt a savings for 
a future; that a “spend as you go” atti- 
tude might be more economically sound. 

If savings meant hoarding this might 
be true; but it is a rank fallacy when 
saving means no loss of principal or dis- 
continuance of income, as is true through 
life insurance and annuity plans. The 
trouble is not with the theory of sav- 
ing for the future, but is with the type 
of vehicle used for this saving. Saving 
through life insurance not only serves 
the individual when needed, but releases 
money for the legitimate business and 
investment activities of the country. It 
aids in keeping the financial blood pres- 
sure of the nation normal and healthy 

Insurance against the hazards of in- 
vestment and reinvestment and the dan- 
gers to moneys attendant upon economic 
changes are just as vital and many times 
more appealing than is insurance against 
losses attendant upon the natural or eco- 
nomic death of the insured. The buyer 
is now not quite so sure that he will be 
astute and successful in handling his 
own money problems. If the agent’s life 
insurance talk to him is made a money 


talk: if he can be convinced that life 
insurance is the most efficient instru- 
ment by which he can make a dollar 


function regardless of inflation, deflation, 
booms or depressions, he has accom- 
plished a sale: otherwise, some competi- 
tive scheme gives a better “money talk.” 
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As the whole world marvels over the “Century of Progress” exposition at ee 
Chicago's great World’s Fair, the State Mutual is enjoying its 90th year of ag 
uninterrupted business activity. When this old New England company was ay 
incorporated in 1844, there were only four other life insurance companies in kept 
the United States. Today its territory embraces the entire country from coast "hi 
to coast and now the State Mutual has well over $600,000,000 of insurance rod 
in force. va? 

ing 

Today, as in 1844, the State Mutual believes and practices two funda- sm 
mental principles which have been characteristic of the Company’s growth for port 
ninety years—sound, conservative financial management and recognition of the | ma 
rights and interests of policyholders and their beneficiaries. ” 

These principles have endured down through the years of prosperity and ip 
progress as well as through the periods of financial stress and economic upheaval. i 

The year 1933 finds the State Mutual in an excellent condition financially “Dy 
and equipped to extend intelligent and sympathetic service. Heal 

dete 

Our salesmen are carefully selected and well-trained. Backed by years of - os 
experience we point with pride to “nearly a century of progress” in one of the and 
greatest of all business institutions—life insurance. | Din 
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INDIVIDUAL ANNUITIES 


time. 
¢ 


The history of annuities is older than 
that of life insurance. In early times 
persons who had served a king or coun- 
trv well were often given an income for 
life. Later certain Governments raised 
money for carrying on wars by the sale 
of annuities for cash. Lack of knowledge 
at that time of the rates of mortality 
and of the scientific principles of the 
annuity frequently made it a very ex- 
pensive means of obtaining the funds. 
When life insurance companies were 
formed, the annuity naturally became 
part of their stock in trade. As the pub- 
lic became aware of the advantages of 
the annuity as a means of securing defi- 
nite income for themselves, or their de- 
pendents, the Life insurance companies 
kept pace with the demand by develop- 
ing forms to fit their needs. 

The great increase in the relative pop- 
ularity of all kinds of annuities during 
the past few years of uncertainty is evi- 
dence that the public is better recog- 
nizing the advantages of the annuity as 
a safe and convenient means of provid- 
ing a definite income for self or de- 
pendents. More than ever, the field 
force is being called upon to make quota- 
tions on annuities. It is therefore im- 
portant that they understand the under- 
lying principles and uses of the an- 
nuity so as to fit it into the client’s 
program of insurance. 

The Principles Are Simple 

The principles are simple. An annuity 
serves as either a means of disbursing 
in periodic payments a sum of money 
already accumulated or as a means of ac- 
cumulating funds over a period of years 
with a view of then making the dis- 
bursements 

By taking into account the expected 
future mortality, which cannot be de- 
termined exactly in the case of a par- 
ticular person but which is reasonably 
determinate for a large group, an in- 
surance company can disburse a capital 
sum to a large number of individuals in 
equal periodic instalments of principal 
and interest during the entire future life- 
time of each annuitant. The arrangement 
under which some or all of the funds 
of that proportion who are expected to 
die are distributed among those who live 
constitutes “Life Annuities.” The in- 
come payments consisting as they do of 
Principal, interest and funds released by 
death are substantially larger (particu- 
larly for older persons) than the inter- 
est alone would be, and yet under this 
arrangement the annuitant need have no 
fear that his capital will be exhausted 
and his income cease during his life- 
t This risk in each individual case 
is borne by the insurance company. 


Woman, Who Insured at Age 67, 
Has So Far Received $75,000 

These points may be illustrated by an 
actual example. In July, 1903, a woman 
who was then Age 67 paid a single pre- 
mium of $21,821 to the Metropolitan 
which in turn agreed to pay her $2,645 or 
more than 12% of the single premiums 
each year as long as she lives. She 
has now received twenty-nine payments 
totaling over $75,000. Since she is still 
living at the age of 96 she will continue 
to receive these payments until she dies. 
Had this lady invested this same amount 
at 5% she would have received only 
$1,091 a year. If on the other hand, she 
had used part of the principal to obtain 
an annual payment of $2,645 a year, her 
imcome would have ceased before the ex- 
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Assistant Actuary, Metropolitan Life 





piration of eleven years—a dependent at 
78. Many other examples could be cited 
but you appreciate also that there are 
some cases where the annuitants receive 
less than they pay in. It is such cases 
which make possible the continuation of 
payment to those who live long. In all 
cases, however, an income has been se- 
cured for life as originally intended. 
The Return Under Annuities 

The experience of the insurance com- 
panies indicates that annuitants are 
longer lived than insured lives who in 
turn live longer than the general popu- 
lation. The attitude of mind engendered 
by the feeling of security which comes 
from the knowledge of an assured in- 
come for life is undoubtedly a factor 
favorable to longevity. Experience also 
shows that female annuitants live longer 
than male annuitants, which accounts for 
the higher rates for females. 

Prospects sometimes object to annui- 
ties because of what they claim to be a 
low return, particularly at the younger 
ages. They assume that investments are 
made at 6% and when forfeiture in 
event of death is considered they think 
the return should be greater. At the 
younger ages where there are about four 
deaths per 1,000 per year the forfeitures 
would be equivalent to only about 04% 
and obviously no such rate as 6% can 
safely be assumed. While it is true that 
certain mortgage loans are made at 6% 
there are certain investment expenses 
and taxes to be paid and any delay in 
the payment of interest or any default 
in principal would further reduce the 
net rate. On other safe investments the 
gross return would seldom be even that 
high. We all know that any effective 
rate of interest guaranteed in excess of 
4% is hazardous and that at the present 
time even a lower rate might well be 
used. 

Need Be No Concern About 
Reinvestment 

The annuitant fully appreciates the 
advantages of having the accumulating 
and accumulated funds or reserves for 
annuities entrusted to a life insurance 
company which has opportunities for 
wide diversification of investments care- 
fully selected by skilled investors under 
restrictive laws. He does not need to 
concern himself about reinvestment of 
the interest during the accumulation pe- 
riod nor about the adjustment of his 
investments during the disbursement pe- 
riod when his principal is decreasing. 

Since annuity payments consist of 
both principal and interest, under the 
present U. S. Federal Income Tax Rul- 
ings, no income tax is payable by the 
annuitant on annuity payments until he 
has received in payments an amount in 
excess of the premium or premiums paid 
for that annuity. This is also true of 
the present income tax laws of the va- 
rious states, except in Ohio where this 
tax principle has been modified. In Can- 
ada the present tax allows a special ex- 
emption of $1,200 a year, in most cases, 
on annuity income. This tax exempt fea- 
ture is a very important present advan- 
tage for annuities. 

What Should Be Recommended 

An understanding of the purpose of 
an annuity as a means of disbursing a 
capital sum or as a means of accumulat- 
ing and then disbursing a capital sum 
will indicate under what circumstances 
it should be recommended and which 
type of annuity should be suggested in 


any particular case. Where the capital 
sum has been accumulated and the dis- 
bursements are to commence immediate- 
ly, the arrangement called for is an “Im- 
mediate Annuity,” but when the capital 
is first to be accumulated and then dis- 
bursed the purpose would be accom- 
plished by means of a “Deferred An- 
nuity.” 

Some form of Immediate Annuity 
should, therefore, be used when the ap- 
plicant has accumulated money which is 
presently to be disbursed; a matured en- 
dowment, a death claim paid to a bene- 
ficiary, an elderly person with life sav- 
ings, a person who has just inherited 
money, a person who makes large sums 
of money at infrequent intervals, etc. 

Where the funds have been accumu- 
lated under life or endowment policies, 
the “Modes of Settlement” provide cer- 
tain definite arrangements for disburs- 
ing the money. These options as you 
know may provide (1) for the payment 
of interest only for a fixed period or 
for the duration of the lifetime of the 
beneficiary, with provision for the pay- 
ment of the principal sum at the end of 
the period; or (2) for the payment of 
equal instalments, consisting partly of 
principal and partly of interest, over a 
period of years from one to thirty; or 
(3) for payment of equal instalments for 
a period of ten or twenty years and for 
as long thereafter as the payee lives. The 
company has recently announced that 
any other of its life annuity plans may 
be applied as an optional mode of set- 
tlement and also that the surrender val- 
ues of policies in force at least five years 
may be applied to any one of these op- 
tions. The options are all granted at 
net rates (rates slightly lower than 
would be charged on original application) 
because they are designed to be a con- 
tinuation of the insurance or endowment 
policy and constitute as part of the pol- 
icy one complete transaction. Our rec- 
ords show that these options, particu- 
larly a Life Income Option, are recom- 
mended in far too few cases and we be- 
lieve that we are failing in our duty to 
policyholders in this respect. 

Contingent on Continuation of Life 


Annuities, other than policy options, 
are limited to cases where payment is 
contingent in part, at least, on the con- 
tinuation of a life. Other original an- 
nuity contracts cannot legally be writ- 
ten by a life insurance company. Life 
annuities provide an income dependent 
on the duration of one or more lives 
and may also differ as to the benefits if 
any, payable in case of death or sur- 
render. 


Immediate Life Annuities 


With this knowledge of annuities we 
are now in a position to analyze the 
various types of annuities which you 
have to offer. There are three types of 
Immediate Life Annuities; simple, re- 
fund, and joint and survivorship. In our 
discussion of immediate annuities, it 
should be borne in mind that annuity 
payments commence one period after 
purchase and are all purchased with sin- 
gle stipulated payment. The Simple Im- 
mediate Annuity is one under which in 
return for a single payment the income is 
payable during the lifetime of the annui- 
tant and ceases at the last payment prior 
to his death whenever it may occur. Such 
a “Life Annuity” produces the maximum 
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income during life, but because of the 
termination of all benefits at death does 
not provide for dependents. It is ideal 
for those who have no dependents or 
where the annuitant has made other sat- 
isfactory arrangement for dependents; 
for widows or widowers without children, 
persons with self-supporting children, 
spinsters or any elderly persons carry- 
ing adequate life insurance. This form 
of annuity should not be recommended in 
cases where there is any question as to 
the good health of the annuitant. 

Sometimes Known as Annuities with 

Guaranteed Minimum Return 

Immediate Refund Annuities also 
known as Annuities with Guaranteed 
Minimum Return provide in addition to 
the life annuity a benefit in event of 
early death. The benefit may be a cash 
return or may provide for a continuation 
of the income for a fixed period from 
the date of purchase. In the case of 
the Cash Return Annuity the usual pro- 
vision is for the payment in one sum of 
the excess of the purchase price over 
the annuity payments made in event of 
the death of the annuitant before he has 
received in annuity payments an amount 
equal to the purchase price. In the case 
of continuation of income payment, an- 
nuity payments are made after death 
until the total paid to the annuitant and 
his beneficiary equals the purchase price. 
A form similar to this latter is the op- 
tion annuity with payments certain for 
a fixed period such as 10 or 20 years from 
date of purchase but continuing there- 
after during the lifetime of the annuitant 
should he survive the period. 

Refund annuities have a somewhat 
limited use; their chief demand is from 
persons who do not wish to lose their 
principal in event of early death. As 
compared to a life annuity without re- 
turn, the reduction in income in provid- 
ing the temporary death benefit is sub- 
stantial particularly at the older ages 

Single Premium Joint and Survivor- 

ship Annuity 

When both husband and wife are liv- 


ing from accumulated funds, or where 
the annuitant wishes to provide for a 
parent, sister or other person, as well as 
for himself, a satisfactory arrangement 
therefor may be made through a Single 
Premium Joint and Survivorship An- 
nuity. As the name implies, such an a1 


nuity provides in return for a single pay 
ment, an income while both persons are 
living, which income continues after the 


first death to the survivor as long as 
he or she lives 
In most cases the survivor will not 


need as large an income as is payable 
while both are living and annuities can 
be made to provi le for t 
a larger sum while both are I: 
smaller sum to the survivor ’ 
combination of Single Life Annuities 
a Joint and Survivorship Annuit 

vision may be made to continue any 
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Aitna Life Regional Meetings 


were inaugurated in 1929. This year 
the fifth annual Regional Meeting 
will be held in Chicago, September 
11, 12 and 13... And although 
attendance is based on a high mini- 
mum standard of production, fifty 
three members of this year’s delega- 
tion have qualified for the fifth 


consecutive year. 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD CONNECTICUT 
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sired proportion of the joint income to 
the survivor. For instance, if two Sin- 
Je Life Annuities, one on the life of 
the husband for $1,500 and the other on 
the life of the wife, for $1,500, had been 
taken, $3,000 a year would have been 
provided while both are living which 
would be reduced at the first death to 
$1,500 a year for the survivor. Two Sin- 
ole Life Annuities each for $1,000 a year, 
and a Joint and Survivorship Annuity 
for $1,000 a year would provide $3,000 
a year while both are living and $2,000 
a year to the survivor. 





Life and Endowment Insurance, 
Deferred Annuities 


If the applicant has accumulated a 
capital sum but wants to have it further 
accumulated to be disbursed later, this 
may be accomplished by the purchase of 
a Single Premium Deferred Annuity 
which may Or may not provide for death 
benefits. 

In all of the cases previously described 
it has been assumed that capital is 
already available. There are various 
ways of accumulating such capital with 
an insurance company in order to have 
it later paid out as an annuity. The form 
through which this accumulation should 
be made will depend on the other obli- 
gations of the applicant. The amount of 
income at retirement which is built up 
by annual premiums paid to an insur- 
ance company will depend on the other 
benefits provided under the contract. The 
cost of these additional benefits must 
come from the funds being accumulated 
and will, therefore, reduce the amount of 
income otherwise payable. 

If the applicant has definite obligations 
for dependents, then either life or en- 
dowment insurance should be given first 
consideration, since these provide sub- 
stantial benefits in event of death. Per- 
sons for whom these contracts should 
be recommended will form your largest 
group of prospects. In such cases the 
retirement income may be secured by 
taking an endowment policy maturing at 
the retirement age or if more insurance 
protection is needed before retirement, 
a life or limited payment life policy should 
be taken and the cash surrender values 
used at the retirement age. The annuity 
option may be elected in advance or the 
insured may wait until the retirement 
age and then select the form of annuity 
best suited to his needs. 


Life Income for Beneficiary in Event 
of Death 

Should an insured wish to procure a 
life income for his beneficiary in event 
of his death he may elect in advance to 
have the insurance applied to a form of 
life annuity on her life. The amount of 
such annuity depends on the age of the 
beneficiary at the time of his death (in- 
creasing as the age increases) and the 
type of annuity selected. If he wishes 
to procure a fixed amount without ref- 
erence to her age at the time of his 
death this may be done under a Con- 
tinuous Monthly Income feature which 
is issued in connection with certain Life 
or Endowment policies. Under this plan 
the life or endowment insurance provides 
for the payment of the insurance in in- 
stalments over a fixed period of 10 or 
20 years and is supplemented by a de- 
ferred life annuity which continues the 
instalment payments beyond the 10 or 20 
year period for the lifetime of the origi- 
nally named beneficiary. In case of the 
maturity of the endowment the income 
ls continued for the further lifetime of 
the insured and the beneficiary and of 
the survivor of these. 
_ A Survivorship or Reversionary Annu- 
ity may also be used to provide a fixed 
life income for a specific beneficiary but 
because of its lack of flexibility has very 
limited usage. 


Deferred Annuities 


If the applicant has no dependents, 
or no likelihood of having dependents, 
or if the dependents are otherwise satis- 
lactorily provided for, some form of an- 
nual or monthly premium Deferred An- 





INSURANCE—WHAT A Jos! 


By Beatrice Jones 
Assistant Agency Manager, 


F. H. Devitt Agency, Equitable Society 


“The things I long for are simple and 
few” carols a writer of popular song. 
If the “I” of the song writer be a she 
there is ground for doubt as to the sim- 
plicity, if not the fewness, of the things 
longed for. Writing from the business 
woman’s point of view, let me-say that 
I believe every self-supporting woman 
who is serious and intelligent longs to 
make her work mean something more 
than a mere job. But it is not so sim- 
ple to translate that longing into prac- 
tical plan or accomplished fact. 

have earned my own living since 
girlhood—had to, yes, and learned to 
like it. Personnel work, office manage- 
ment, estate management, insurance, 
have been my several fields of business 
activity. When I changed one place for 
another (it seems to me in retrospect), 
the quest was for the job which was 
more than a job. Then I went into sell- 
ing insurance—did not just happen into 
it, but went into it. There I am. There 
I believe I shall stay. Why? Let me 
give you a four-ply answer to that: 

Income 

First—Income. I have earned more 
elsewhere than I have earned as yet 
from selling insurance. “As yet” please 
note. Never from the time I first began 
to know a little of the life insurance 
business have I felt otherwise than that 
substantial, progressively substantial in- 
come was there to be had, not for the 
asking, but as a sure return for intelli- 
gent effort persistently applied. Never 
have I held a position where it was so 
evident that what I knew about my job 
and how fully I put myself into it, 
rather than some other persons valuation 
of me, determined the scale of my in- 
come. In the field of insurance, if the 
essence of the matter is in you, there is 
always a higher income bracket. Past 
sound work, present effort, future im- 
provement in personal equipment, com- 
bine to create an assured and increas- 
ing financial return. A business in which 
the worker writes her own pay check— 
writes it large or writes it small by her 
own performance—is a business which 
appeals to me. 

Security 

Second—Security. It is certain that a 
producer’s livelihood is not subject to the 
caprice or prejudice of any “boss.” 
Imagine a manager summoning to his of- 





nuity may be recommended. Prospects 
for these annuities would be found 
chiefly among business women, female 
teachers, nurses, middle aged bachelors, 
widowers without dependent children, 
and other persons with adequate life in- 
surance needing supplementary coverage. 

At the present time you have avail- 
able Annual and Monthly Premium De- 
ferred Annuities, with and without re- 
turn of premium. On these contracts 
premiums are paid to the retirement age 
and annuity payments are made for life 
from that time. No death benefits are 
included in the annuities without return 
and the only non-forfeiture benefit in 
them is a paid-up annuity for a reduced 
amount. Annuities without refund should 
be recommended only in rare cases to 
supplement other means of saving. De- 
ferred annuities with Guaranteed Mini- 
mum Return, provide, in addition to the 
annuity, for the return of the premiums 
as a death benefit before, and a “Cash 
Return” benefit after retirement annui- 
ties commence. Cash. surrender values 
are available on such a contract and a 
restricted provision for the election of 
the retirement age. This last contract 
is also participating. 
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fice a woman who is a consistent and 
substantial business-getter, and, moti- 
vated shall I say, by an antipathy to her 
mental or physical contours, informing 
her that her services will not be required 
after the 15th inst. For her salaried sis- 
ter that might prove a dangerously bad 
break, but in insurance the record stands 
and other agencies always welcome pro- 
ducers. I, for one, appreciate the con- 
nection with a business which assures 
me that what I have created is my own, 
to have and to hold so long as I con- 
tinue to do a workmanlike job. And, 
looking a number of years ahead, I con- 
fess that it is reassuring to know that I 
shall not be arbitrarily retired when I 
become merely chronologically old, albeit 
sound in wind and limb and still on the 
sunny side of mental menopause. 
Interest 

Third—Interest. The two primary 
concerns of every worker are the size 
of the pay envelope and the keeping of 
a job: income—security. And now we 
come to the proposition put forth in the 
first paragraph; that every serious, in- 
telligent, self-supporting woman longs to 
make her work mean something more 
than a mere job. 

The extra-economic attributes of a job 
count heavily in every worthwhile wom- 
an’s evaluation of her work. She meas- 
ures her job in terms of its human use- 
fulness; the opportunities it offers for 
significant, varied, satisfying personal re- 





lationships; its contribution to her sense 
of personal worth and growth. The 
more highly sensitized a woman the 
more certain that she will gauge her joy 
by some such idealistic standards. My 
comparative experience leads me to con- 
clude that insurance selling uniquely sat- 
isfies such standards. 

An agent of my unit recently came to 
me and said: “Think of it! Probably 
years after I am dead this child will 
still be living in the peace which comes 
from assured income, ‘and all because I 
was able to project my imagination into 
the future and help her mother to act. 
For that child it may mean the differ- 
ence between a meagre and a full life.” 
Every agent who is capable of running 
her mind and spirit up and over and 
through her job, knows that ours is a 
business which through every expression 
touches people,—their lives, their loyal- 
ties, their aspirations, their hopes, their 
plans for the future, even unto the sec- 
ond generation. What color, lift, thrill, 
rich significant variety of human touch 
lie here. Interest? Interest plus! 

Work 

Fourth—Work. I happen to be one 
who needs to work, to plug, to dig. My 
spirit requires the daily call to gird my- 
self for action. Apparently, my mental 
mechanism does not include a_ self- 
starter. Thus it is that I find a discipli- 
nary challenge in the realization that any 
day, every day, I and I alone must de- 
termine whether time shall be trans- 
muted into clean-cut, bracing, planned 
action, or into an _ energy-withering 
round of desultory contacts. 

No job can be done effectively without 
an intelligently devised routine. The dis- 
cipline of the desk worker with an as- 
signed routine is applied from without. 
The insurance agent’s routine must be 
self applied. Good medicine that—good 
for business, good for character—but not 
a dose which Mrs. Average Woman- 
Agent finds especially palatable. Un- 
questionably the hardest—and the best 
lesson insurance offers its agent-pupils— 
is the lesson of the stark, inescapable ne- 
cessity of unremitting work. Few of us 
there be who can ever say, “this lesson 
I have finally and completely learned.” 
Not the flashily clever, not the deeply 
versed in the lore of the rate book, not 
the engaging personalities—not these, 
but only those who have begun to learn 
the lesson of work, persistent, down- 
right work, planned work, thoughtfully 
routinized work, are the producers. These 
are the beneficiaries of the soundest 
policy any underwriter ever sold, and 
that is the policy of applied and sus- 
tained effort. 

And so T say, Insurance—What a Job! 


A Visit Worth Making 


“Did you ever visit an orphanage ?” is 
a question asked in a recent number of 
The Prudential Record. Such a visit will 
make agents do some very serious think- 
ing and reawaken them to their respon- 
sibilities to the public. 

All the children are alike. They play, 
they “holler,” they seem to be having 
fun. But catch that expression of drear- 
ness, that wistfulness. They look lonely. 
They are lonely. As if they wanted to 
go home with the little boy who has a 
daddy and home, a back yard to play in. 
Some of them have mothers, yes; but 
mother is only some one to come and 
get them at night, too tired to play or 


to tell stories. Too worried, though they 
don’t know it. 

Visit a few orphanages if you want to 
sell more life insurance. It is true that 
death removes a parent, but life insur- 
ance permits a widow to provide these 
things that a child wants. Even though 
both parents pass away, life insurance 
permits a kind and generous relative or 
friend to provide. One who might other- 
vise be unable to do it. After all it 
takes money, and life insurance is mon- 
ev. When? Who knows? At least 
when it is needed most. 

If agents tell about what happens 
then, prospects won’t say, “We don’t 
need it.” 
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National advertising opens the door and 
makes the introduction ... a planned 
interview guides the presentation and keeps 
the prospect’s mind on the track... a 
tested sales talk makes the policy tangible 


... desirable. That’s how “Merchandised 
Selling” works! 


Dhe 
UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE 


Company 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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The CAPITAL VALUE of 


By Harold 8. Parsons 


Travelers Insurance Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Every business today which requires 
plant and equipment to carry on its Op- 
erations must be doubly protected. First, 
against unexpected loss by fire, explo- 
sion, earthquake, windstorm and other 
such hazards by the various forms of 
insurance which will pay for the imme- 
diate replacement of such plant and 
equipment ; second, it must have an 
amortizing plan by which a sinking fund 
will provide the cash to pay at the end 
of the expected period of life of that 
plant and equipment for the original 
cost, if such were financed through 
credit. If no borrowed capital were 
originally required, an amortization plan 
will provide the funds to replace such 
plant and equipment when the years of 
service shall have destroyed their fur- 
ther usefulness. Some firms accomplish 
the same thing by writing off each year 
acertain percentage of depreciation, this 
write-off being a charge against assets 
without actual expenditure of money, re- 
sulting in a continual improvement of 
their financial condition which enables 
them later to replace their plant and 
equipment, or if desired to liquidate their 
assets without loss. It can safely be 
said that no business today is being ef- 
ficiently operated for the protection of 
stockholders or others financially inter- 
ested unless its statement shows an 
amount written off each year for amor- 
tization or depreciation. So much for 
amortization as it applies to businesses 
which require plant and equipment, or 
equipment only. 

Let us compare the case of the pro- 
fessional man, investment broker, mer- 
chant, commission man, or salaried man 
in any business, who has invested years 
of study and toil in order to obtain the 
income he is now deriving. Does he not 
owe to himself a debt as does the cor- 
poration which has invested money in 
the construction of plant and equipment? 
And should not that debt be amortized 
through a plan which will allow it to 
hecome liquidated when the years of 
service shall destroy future earning ca- 
pacity? Every individual in business or 
in a profession should realize that suc- 
cess and financial independence can best 
he attained through his adopting the 
same businesslike methods. 

Principle Applied to Personal Affairs 

Most men know that these methods 
are followed in every efficient business; 
that fire insurance is carried and an 
amortizing sinking fund is maintained. 
How do they apply this knowledge to 
their own personal affairs? Of course 
they carry life insurance to replace to 
some extent their earning value should 
they be taken by death from those they 
support. But how many men fully 
fealize that each year their business life 
is one year less left to them to provide 
a replacement income at retirement time ? 

Take for example a man whose age 1s 
35. He has a Life Expectancy of 3334 
vears (Hunter’s Tables), which will carry 
him to age 6834. However, if he lives 
to age 60 his expectancy then is 15.76 
years, according to the same mortality 
tables, which will carry him to age 
75%. Assume that his period of Busi- 
ness Life Expectancy is 25 years. It is 
the latter which must be impressed upon 
him, and the fact that at age 35 each 
year of the 25 remaining he must amor- 
tize in order to have his full liquidating 
value at age 60. In other words, at age 
35 his neriod of Business Life Exnect- 
ancy will be 25 years. at the end of 
which time he has a further Life Ex- 


pectancy of 1534 years. Every man 
should give serious thought to the fact 
that during the’ years of his business 
life he must have a systematic plan, the 
objective being the amount of income he 
desires at the time he elects to retire, 
and that the cost of such objective should 
be spread over the full number of busi- 
ness years remaining. No sounder ad- 
vice could be given to or followed by 
any man. 


Life Expectancy Compared with 
Business Life Expectancy 


A word further about Life Expectancy 
as compared with Business Life Expect- 
ancy. Everyone knows that the former 
is the expected span of life remaining 
at any given age based on the mortality 
experience of many years. Of equal im- 
portance, however, is the period of good 
earning years remaining to any individ- 
ual which can be properly called his 
Business Life Expectancy, for it is dur- 
ing these active years’ that the prudent 
man must not only be earning a suff- 
cient income to support himself and his 
family but must at the same time be 
creating a reserve for his later years. 
There is no standard rule by which a 
man’s Business Life Expectancy can he 


computed from his present age, each 
case being dependent upon individual 
circumstances. For instance lawyers. 


through their increasing knowledge of 
law, experience the best years of their 
practice between ages 50 and 65. Their 
objective retirement age therefore can 
safely be set at 65. On the other hand, 
for example, dentists and surgeons, 
whose duties are of a confining nature 
and whose efficiency is dependent upon 
perfect co-ordination of body and mind, 
have usually passed their peak by age 
55 and for this reason that should be 
their objective retirement age. There 
are frequent examples, too, of men in 
the investment business who have been 
burned out literally by the strain and 
responsibility of their business, and who 
are forced to retire at an early age. 
For such men, therefore, it would be 
advisable to lay plans for financial in- 
dependence at not later than age 50. 
There are also extreme cases such as 
professional entertainers who enjoy pop- 
ularity that is short lived, and many of 
them acknowledge by purchasing annui- 
ties that they recognize this short pe- 
riod as their Business Life Expectancy. 
From these examples it will be seen that 
the Business Life Expectancy of an in- 
dividual is governed principally by the 
business he is in. In the majority of 
businesses. however, age 60 should he 
the objective because a man as a rule 
can depend unon his health and his 
husiness until that age, and at that time 
he still has a considerable number of 
vears of Life Exnectanev remaining in 
which to enjoy that which he has ac- 
enmulated. 
Procrastination 

Why is it, though, that the majority of 
professional and business men go through 
life serving and advising others and at 
the same time giving little thought to 
a definite businesslike program of their 
own? Jt is in most cases due to pro- 
crastination or lack of knowledge of a 
plan. If life insurance agents would 
realize the opportunity that is theirs 
to render a_ service that will be 
appreciated gratefully in years to come, 
they would call on prospects with a feel- 
ing of enthusiasm and determination to 
assist the man to accomplish what he 
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desires most, and which can not be at- 
tained in any other way as easily or as 
surely as through life insurance. But 
one thing must be done first by the Life 
Underwriter before he is qualified to 
serve those he calls on. He must put 
his own house in order. He must ar- 
range his own program, decide on his 
objective retirement age and set his ob- 
jective retirement income. No one can 
work out a program for others unless 
he believes in it to the extent of having 
one himself. The best recommendation 
possible to the prospect is the fact that 
the agent has a definite plan for 
himself. 
Soliciting Suggestions 

1. Build a short sales talk around cor- 
poration amortization methods, followed 
by a comparison showing a similar need 
for every individual, the cost to be 
spread over his remaining years of Busi- 
ness Life Expectancy in order that he 
will have an income from that sinking 
fund which will commence at his retire- 
ment age and continue as long as he 
lives. 

2. Ascertain from the prospect his 
age and point out that his Business Life 
Expectancy is the number of years re- 
maining until his retirement age. 

3. Discuss with him the age he should 
select for retirement and the minimum 
amount of monthly income he will re- 
quire at that time. 

4. Ascertain from him the amount of 
monthly income his present investments 
and insurance will provide for him at his 
retirement age, assuming that he con- 


tinues premiums until then. (At this 
point the importance of the premium 
waiver disability provision should be 


mentioned.) 

5. Compute the difference, in terms of 
monthly life income at retirement age, 
between the amount of his minimum re- 
quirements at that time and the yield 
from his present investments and insur- 
ance. Show him the amount of short- 
age he must cover, impressing on him 
again that he must charge off out of 
current income a definite amount each 
active year of business remaining. 

6. Ascertain full information regard- 
ing his family and any other needs for 
life insurance protection; also amount of 
life insurance carried and methods of 
settlement. This will assist in deciding 
which particular form of insurance and 
trusts will best fit his needs. No fig- 
ures should be submitted at this time. 
A proposal in writing should be pre- 
pared for the next interview which will 
outline the complete program. 

Clear, Concise, Complete Proposal 

7. Next interview—the written pro- 
posal should be clear, concise and com- 
plete, and should be read aloud to the 
prospect with the request that he in- 
terrupt to ask any questions on any point 
not entirely clear. If it is a good pro- 
posal there will be little need for addi- 
tional sales talk. The only question 
probably will be whether or not he can 
afford the premium. The great advan- 
tage of a complete written program is 
that if he cannot afford the required 
premium at the time there are two al- 
ternatives which will probably complete 
the business later. First, the program 
can be written temporarily on a convert- 
ible term policy, in which case he will 
probably be anxious to convert as soon 
as possible; second, if he decides that 
he can only take out a portion of the 
program and he prefers the retirement 
income or other permanent form, he will 
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Col. H. S. Parsons 


Col. H. S. Parsons was born in 
Toronto; received his education in 
that city; and from 1907 to 1911 he 
was associated with his father in the 
wholesale grocery business. From 
1911 to December, 1914, he was with 
the Dominion Bank, and in Decem- 
ber, 1914, joined the Canadian Expe- 
ditionary Forces in the World War 
He was wounded in the Battle of the 
Somme in October, 1916. Upon re- 
covery he was transferred from the 
infantry to the flying corps in June, | 
1917, and served on the headquarters 
staff until June, 1919. He returned 
to the wholesale grocery business, and 
in August, 1925, joined the Travelers 
forces in Toronto. He came to Los 
\ngeles in January, 1927. He was the 
first man of the Travelers organiza- 
tion on the Pacific Coast to attain 
a million dollar personal production, 
which he did in 1928 in Los Angeles 
His production every year since has 
been well in excess of $500,000, even 
during the depression period. | 











feel inclined or obligated to give the bal- 
ance of the insurance to the sam 
agent later. 

The best prospects for this type of ap- 
proach and service will probably be pro- 
fessional and business men who are mak- 
ing fairly good incomes. Partnerships 
should be particularly good prospects be- 
cause the partners should realize that 
they owe it to themselves and to each 
other to maintain a sinking fund which 
will provide a life income at retirement 
time. 

In closing may I state that the pro- 
ducer who desires to write a consider- 
able volume of business must give a con- 
structive service for which his prospects 
and policyholders will feel indebted and 
grateful to him. No more constructive 
service is possible than to assist in the 


underwriting of proper protection for 
dependents and a systematic provision 
for financial independence in old age 


through the various functions of life 
surance. 
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“A Debtor to His Profession” 


The old contempt for the life underwriter’s 
occupation, and narrow use for his product, have 
completely passed. Now he is a figure of respect, 
so deeply is life insurance established as one of the 
greater businesses and so completely is its protec- 
tive principle accepted. Now, also, salesmanship 
demands qualities of mind and character earlier 
unknown. And the progressive life insurance 
company supplies training in this art instead of 
leaving its Agents to their own experiences for 
development. 


We now have a great library of books on all 
branches of life insurance, written by masters, and 
available to all who face the public with life insur- 
ance proposals. Universities, colleges, and schools 
give instruction in its principles and its uses. And 
our “trade journals” are unexcelled by those of any 
other business. No life insurance Agent nowadays 
can have excuse for failure because of lack of 
equipment. 


Yet in respect to education we should have the 
right perspective of the picture into which it is to 
be fitted. To set up an ordinary program of 
domestic coverage, or an educational fund, or a 
retirement income, or a philanthropic endowment, 
is not a problem requiring the financial acumen 
needed in balancing the nation’s budget, and to do 
any of these things the life underwriter need not 
have qualified as a Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Theories of monetary systems, of economic phi 
losophies, broad acquaintance with business law, 
are not needed in the average case we write. It is 


well to furnish the mind with such material, pro- 
vided we do not permit it to blind us to the sim- 
plicities of our business, and tend to make us, in 
our interviews, smotherers of desire for life 
insurance protection instead of inciters to its 
employment. 


For a long time to come the small case, we be- 
lieve, will be the average one, and in it there is 
nothing abstruse. Apparently the big case market 
crashed along with the 1929 securities market, and 
a safe and sane view of the life underwriter’s field 
has taken its place. And that field is the servicing 
of many average lives, with commensurate reward 
for worthy work, rather than looking for a four 
or a five figure commission in an inordinate case, 
perhaps easily secured. All that is needed is to 
know what a life insurance policy will do in given 
circumstances, to discover such circumstances in 
individual cases, and then to bring the prospect to 
see that it is desirable or imperative that what you 
have shall be applied to his situation. 


Life insurance education becomes superabund- 
ant only when and if the underwriter fails to select 
the appropriate part of it for the individual case. 
A rounded education broadens his mind, heightens 
his ideals, and gives him a deeper base for the re- 
spect in which he holds his profession. And, as 
Francis Bacon said: 


I hold every man a debtor to his profession; from the 
which as men of course do seek to receive countenance 
and profit, so ought they of duty to endeavor themselves 
by way of amends to he a help and ornament thereto. 





THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Ws. A. Law, President 
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ean Cut 


It has seemed to me for a good many 
years that the business of life insurance 
stands in need of a clean-cut compact 
definition which will pack into as few 
words as possible a complete picture of 
what life insurance is and what it does. 

Perhaps you are inclined to smile at 
the thought that there may be need for 
a new definition of life insurance. Per- 
haps you are inclined to believe that 
such a definition, carrying with it all the 
implications of life insurance power, is 
easily constructed. If that is your state 
of mind, may I challenge you to a sim- 
ple test. 

Take a clean sheet of paper, making 
certain first that you have an abundant 
supply in your desk, and write down, 
ile 4GGIMOUEE §8eoccccccccecsae es ” The 
well-known dotted line does not indicate 
expurgated material. It only temporarily 
substitutes for your completion of the 
sentence. 

TE ee SORE FB vances esis se 050% "ts 
there available a completion of the sen- 
tence that will stir the mind and grip 
the emotions, that will call up a picture 
of human happiness that follows the 
maturity of a life insurance policy, that 
will lead us to see the marching army of 
millions of policyholders gladly sacrific- 
ing present pleasures in order to assure 
themselves and their families of future 
needs? Is such a definition available? 
That is the question I have been asking 
myself and the search is not simply one 
of curiosity. 

Necessity of Clarity of Expression 


We must have clarity of expression 
before we have clarity of thought or, to 
avoid the contentions of those who 
would quibble, we will grant that the 
two go hand in hand. George Herbert 
Palmer, under whose leadership a gen- 
eration of Harvard men learned how to 
think clearly, had one rebuke for the 
student who replied to a question by 
saying, “I know the answer but I just 
can’t express it.” Professor Palmer’s 
stock reply was, “If you knew the an- 
swer you would be able to express it. 
You do not know what you are trying 
to express.” 

Now we do not have the temerity to 
suggest that the life insurance man does 
not know whai it is all about. But, em- 
boldened by Palmer’s attitude, we do 
inquire if a definite and compact defini- 
tion of life insurance which conveys not 
only an accurate picture of its functions 
but a magnificently stirring picture as 
well and which would arouse in us great 
emotions, would not be an anchor to 
which we could return when we do be- 


‘gin to wonder what it is all about. 


To give a purely mechanical definition 
of life insurance is easy, but accurate 
though it be, does such a definition as 
“Life insurance is a business device for 
meeting financial losses due to death by 
transferring to a group of persons the 
tisk to which each individual member of 
the group is exposed,” give a man a pic- 
ture that will make him proud that he 
Is a life insurance man? 

It is a truism that the more a man 
nows about the subject, whatever it 
may be, the more compactly and accu- 
rately he is able to state the case. The 
man who knows little or nothing about 
It will need hours to prove that he knows 
little or nothing, but the crisp phrases 
that are rich in great implications come 
only as the result of years of study. So 


By Paul Speicher 
Managing Editor, Insurance R & R Service 


let us go to the men to whom life insur- 
ance has been the be-all and the end-all 
of existence, men who made life insur- 
ance, its application to human problems, 
and its place in the world, their chief 
pursuit. Let us ask them to give us 
their definition of life insurance. Let us 
discover if the years they have spent as 
life insurance men have given them an 
image of the business which can be 
crystallized in a few telling phrases. And 
I promise you at the outset that such is 
the case. However, the order in which 
the definitions appear is not indicative 
of my estimate of their relative value. 
J. E. Bragg’s Definition 

James Elton Bragg gives us three 
complete definitions, each so good that 
not to include them in the selection 
would be unfair to the reader: 

“Life insurance is a financial system 
through which millions of people co- 
operate in pooling a portion of their sav- 
ings for safe and profitable investment 
in the basic property values of America 
under a plan by which the economic 
losses caused by the death of a member 
of the group is shared by all in the 
group.” 

“Life insurance is man’s silent partner 
which carries forward beyond the scope 
of his life his hopes, dreams and plans 
for the ultimate welfare of his wife, his 
boys and girls.” 

“Life insurance is the institution which 
enables mankind to redeem the faith of 
the child, to fulfill the hopes of the 
father and mother, and to practice the 
charity which does not sting—the char- 
ity which is begotten in sacrifice for 
those whom we love.” 

Other Quotes 


J. Stanley Edwards: “Life insurance is 
financial faith well founded, hope made 
certain by fruition, charity eclipsed by 
lack of want, and human love made im- 
mortal by the tokens it sends back from 
the grave.” 

Frank H. Davis: “Life insurance is the 
economic bridge which covers the gap 
between the time a man dies and the 
time he should die.” 

John W. Yates: “Life insurance is the 
only method offered to mankind whereby 
future earnings may be underwritten and 
capitalized.” 

Edward A. Woods: “Life insurance is 
love triumphant. It came into being be- 
cause some man loved some woman and 


as a result of that love there was estab- 
lished a home.” 

Clay W. Hamlin: “Life insurance is the 
only plan in the world that will enable 
a man to accumulate enough capital to 
provide an income for himself if he lives 
and at the same time guarantee that 
same income to his family if he dies.” 

Guy MacLaughlin: “Life insurance is 
philanthropy in that the mortality por- 
tion of your premium pays for the cur- 
rent deaths of those less fortunate than 
you; it is thrift in that you are putting 
aside substance for the rainy day; it is 
enlightened selfishness in that you are 
accumulating a fund for old age; it is 
heightened unselfishness in that you are 
making provision for those dependent 
upon you.” 

C. Carroll Otto: “Life insurance is a 
plan of thrift which death cannot defeat 
—the perfect investment trust combin- 
ing with its financial function every mor- 
tality hazard.” 

Dr. S. S. Huebner: “Life insurance is 
the only known method whereby a per- 
son can start out with a definite finan- 
cial arrangement and be perfectly sure 
that if premature death prevents the 
realization of the program through his 
own efforts there will be made good to 
his family that which he himself could 
not accomplish.” 

The Single Ultimate Economic Victory 

W. F. Dunbar: “Life insurance is the 
single economic victory man has won in 
his everlasting battle with the calamity 
of death.” 

Claris Adams: “Life insurance is a 
financial system which prevents death 
from making it impossible for a man to 
discharge his highest social function, 
provision for his family.” 

Strictly speaking, Claris Adams should 
have only space for his definition, but I 
cannot deny the reader the pleasure of 
reading again the words which follow: 
“With this obligation fulfilled, man is 
rendered superior to the hazards of to- 
morrow. He dares to venture because 
he dares to fail. He has taken hostage 
of fortune and drawn poison from the 
pangs of fate. He can steer the course 


‘ of his existence by the stars of the dis- 


tant horizon rather than by the waves 
which wash across the bows of his 
hopes. He can live for the ultimate. His 
love lives beyond the span of time for 
he has rendered his home impregnable 


Remembered Childhood Experience 


The three and a half years of depres- 
sion have been the best selling years of 
Mrs. M. F. Hoffman, star woman pro- 
ducer of the Union Central, only mem- 
ber of her sex to qualify for that com- 
pany’s Half Million Dollar Club, and as- 
sociated with the Joseph F. Devine 
agency in Cincinnati. She attributes her 
recent successes to the fact that the 
people who refused to listen to insur- 
ance as an investment, and, instead put 
their money into stocks and bonds, are 
now returning to the security of life in- 
surance as never before. 

In 1925 her husband began to suffer 
from a series of financial difficulties 
which strained the family budget. She 


went into insurance to supplement the 
family income. One reason for this was 
because as a child she had learned from 
her father’s insurance coverage, which 
had enabled her to live comfortably and 
gain an education, a lesson which she 
did not forget. She was one of three 
children left fatherless in early child- 
hood. She has been with the Union 
Central eight years. It was quite a 
struggle the first two years. The third 
year she began to show the right results 
and her production mounted. 

Mrs. Hoffman has two children. She 
is feminine in manner, but business-like 
in her insurance contacts; in fact, has 
an extraordinary business acumen. 


efinitions of Life Insurance 


to the economic consequences of death.” 

Barney Pearson: “Life insurance is 
the culminating perfect result of the 
efforts of the mind of man, spurred on 
by his emotions, to devise a system of 
investing whereby he can accomplish his 
purposes for his loved ones and him- 
self.” 

George E. Lackey: “Life insurance is 
a financial plan which merges the indi- 
vidual into the mass and places behind 
the frailty of man standing alone, the . 
immeasurable strength of men standing 
together.” 

Man’s Perfect Mechanism to Distribute 
Financial Forethought 

Leroy A. Lincoln: “Life insurance is 
the most perfect mechanism mankind has 
been able to devise for the accumula- 
tion and the distribution of the reserves 
of financial forethought.” 

Franklin W. Ganse: “Life insurance is 
the only way in the world to create a 
capital fund payable in cash in case of 
death.” 

Thomas M. Scott: “Life insurarice 
gathers your future expected savings and 
capitalizes them into an immediate es- 
tate.” 

Arthur F. Hall: “Life insurance was 
contrived by the ingenuity of man to 
combat the uncertainty of what time 
will bring; its purpose is to smooth the 
peaks of prosperity and the valleys of 
want to a level of happy living.” 

Darwin P. Kingsley: (When we study 
the writings of Mr. Kingsley with their 
deep philosophical strata of thought it is 
difficult to make a selection which might 
be said to express fairly his conception 


of life insurance. In this selection, I 
have taken the liberty of combining 
phrases which appeared at different 


places in Mr. Kingsley’s writings.) “If 
there were no life insurance, death would 
be a terrible figure for life would not 
be organized against him. But through 
life insurance man is able to translate his 
future productive power which death 
would despoil into cash which death can- 
not despoil.” 

I do not know what the effect has 
been upon you in reading this handful of 
life insurance pictures which have been 
painted by the great minds, both living 
and dead, in the business. I should 
think that the natural reaction would be 
to make you glad that you are a life 
insurance man, conscious of the fact that 
you and you alone can bear such abun- 
dant gifts to those whom you see and 
sell. 

But what say you that life insurance 
is? A most interesting exercise is to 
try to write out your own definition of 
life insurance—and try to make it 
stronger than any of those I have given. 
The exercise will strengthen your own 
faith in the value of the commodity you 
sell and it will co-ordinate your scat- 
tered reflections on life insurance into 
one vivid, compact picture, a picture that 
will abide though the days be long, the 
pavements hard and the prospects obdu- 
rate. 

Perchance you may be able to coin the 
needed word picture of life insurance, 
the picture that will mean for life in- 
surance and for the life insurance man 
an ever-present expression of what it is 
all about. 

Are you ready? “Life insurance 
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GROWING UP FAST 


More 


Increasingly, 


America is growing up fast, says the statistician. 
old people, fewer children, is the outlook. 
therefore, Fidelity’s Income for Life plan will prove attrac- 
tive. Increasingly will there be a demand for its guaranteed 


life income. 
Fidelity Originated This Plan 


The first “Income for Life” policy was written Decem- 
ber 24, 1902, and each year since there has been a wider 
acceptance of its unique provisions. In addition, Fidelity 
provides a variety of policy forms to fit modern needs: Low 
Rate Life, Family Income, Disability—income and waiver of 
premium, accidental death benefits. 


Send for booklet 
“The Company Back of the Contract” 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Philadelphia 
Walter LeMar Talbot, President 
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Opportunities Afforded To 
Men of Ability 


THE COLONIAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF AMERICA 
Home Office: Jersey City, New Jersey 
Operating in New Jersey, New York, 


Pennsylvania and Connecticut. 


36 YEARS 


Of Continuous Satisfactory Service to the Public. 


“— A Good Company to Represent— 





— Represent A Good Company —” 
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ATLANTIC LIFE 


assists producers to build business 
through its 


1. Character and Progressiveness. 

2. Full Line of Policy Contracts—partici- 
pating and non-participating. 
Prospect Bureau. 


4. Circulating Library—including all books 
recommended for C. L. U. examinations. 


5. Literature, Calendars, Blotters. 


6. Inspiration from Membership in Four 
Producers Clubs and Attendance at an 
Outstanding Annual Convention—this 
year at the Edgewater Beach Hotel in 
Chicago. 


Atlantic Life Insurance Company 
Richmond, Virginia 
ANGUS O. SWINK, President 


Honestly, It’s the Best Policy 

















GUARANTEED 
LOW COST 
INSURANCE 











The United States Life provides an agent with 


attractive low cost policies on all plans. 


Young men with ambition to make life insur- 
ance their career will find a real opportunity 


awaiting them. 


THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
INCORPORATED 1850 


156 Fifth Avenue New York City 


OVER 80 YEARS’ CONTINUOUS SERVICE 
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Presidents Discuss Controlled Currency 


The More Circulation the More Sales 


a“ By J. B. Reynolds, 
President, Kansas City Life 





WANT the dollar variable 

enough that it will circulate and 
pass around. I am not so much in- 
terested in its being based on a coin 
either silver or gold of certain 
weight and fineness as a am in see- 
ing an adequate amount in circulation. 
It may have a variable value in some 
foreign country, but it is our dollar 
and to us worth a dollar. The more 
there is in circulation the more life 
insurance we will sell and a greater 
number of beneficiaries will be paid 
the benefits of life policies. Regard- 
less of what may be its value in com- 
parison with something else, the 
widows, orphans and other benefi 
ciaries will be benefited. 

We western people have heard 
about the value of our dollar in Eu- 
rope until it is almost nauseating ; 
itis worth a dollar to us here, and 
one of the troubles it is now in is 
due to the fact that too much has |. B. REYNOLDS 
been consumed and absolutely wast- ; 
ed in attempting to rehabilitate other countries of the world. The much 
heralded phrase “cheap money” is, in my opinion, mainly “bunk” and 
is put forth by cheap bankers and cheap politicians. 

You will observe that I am FOR expansion of the currency. If we 
are willing to take it for debts due us and will pay our debts with it, 
the more we will collect and pay out and the more life insurance will 


be sold and paid for. 














Will Not Affect Policy Purchases 


By Fred H. Rhodes, 
President, Berkshire Life 


T IS difficult to see wherein the 
| variable value of the dollar is to 
have any effect upon the purchase 
or selling of life insurance. Espe- 
cially so when the tendency of the 
value is down. If the economic 
trend runs true to form it would 
mean that the lower the dollar goes 
the more dollars our people will 
have. That is when things are 
cheap, whether it be commodities or 
money, we have more of them. The 
whole purpose of President Roose- 
velt’s plan seems to me is to get 
more money into the hands of our 
citizens. 

This means that the buyers of 
life insurance in the United States 
will have more money with which 
to purchase life insurance protection. 
Our country cannot for any great 
period of time, or perhaps we should 
say, will not for any great period 
of time, have cheap money. The 
dollar will again reach its normal and will, in my opinion, exceed for 
many decades the value of the money of foreign countries. 

It has been predicted that the dollar will drop to 25 cents. It is 
hardly conceivable that this should happen. But should it do so it means 
that buyers of life insurance will be able to purchase dollars for future 





FRED H. RHODES 


delivery at a price of 25 cents which, no doubt, at the time these dollars 
are delivered to the beneficiary will be worth 100 cents. 

Regardless of what price the dollar may reach it seems to me that 
it is a time for purchasers of protection to take advantage of the un 
usual condition. The price of commodities, such as wheat, corn and 
oats, will, no doubt, advance with the value of the dollar. With life 
insurance the price has always been and, in my opinion, will remain 
at about the present level. The mortality of our population is a con- 
stant factor and life insurance premiums are based very largely upon 
the death rate. It is true that interest earnings have some effect upon 
the price paid for insurance protection. However, interest rates have 
not had a drastic drop and there seems to be no prospect for a very 
great material change in this direction. : 

Life insurance, in my opinion, should benefit very greatly by the 
de-valuation of the dollar. Life insurance salesmen should seize this 
opportunity for their clients by offering them what appears to be deliy 
= of 100 cent dollars purchased at a price considerably below the par 
value. 


The Insured Will Benefit 
By Herbert M. Woollen, 


President, American Central 


HE “variable dollar,’ which is 

another term for the fluctuat- 
ing value of the dollar, has caused 
deep concern and deeper discussion 
throughout the United States. The 
gold content of the dollar has like- 
wise been a source of debate and 
worry in the higher financial circles. 

To one who is primarily inter- 
ested in America it is of little im- 
portance whether the American dol- 
lar is worth seventy cents or one 
dollar and seventy cents abroad. It 
is when the dollar is measured in 
terms of various commodities that 
the variation is really felt. Fluctu- 
ation of this sort has been going 
on in drastic manner since August, 
1914, when the World War threw 
its bomb-shell into international eco- 
nomic and monetary affairs. 

No matter which way the dollar 
fluctuates or varies, one thing is cer- 
tain—there will be a great demand 
for it, because it is backed by a Government that represents a country 
with more wealth and resources than any other country on earth. 

Life insurance agents probably represent a class who will feel the 
benefits of the cheaper dollar as soon as any other type of persons in 
business. The less the dollar will buy, the greater will be the need 
for life insurance protection; the less the dollar will buy, the more 
will be the dollars which will have to be paid for labor and its products. 
This will stimulate circulation of money and will probably tend to ease 
the extension of credit. From these interdependent factors will evolve 
an enlarged public buying power, which, linked with increased needs, 
would seem to work toward better conditions in life insurance selling. 
This will, of course, benefit the holders of life insurance by increasing 
the non-shrinkable portion of their estates. 


C. F. Williams 





HERBERT M. WOOLLEN 


Sells Russian Bonds 
\ three column story in the New York 


(Continued from Page 12) 

order, but in the end we will have de- 
veloped many much needed self start- 
ers. We are living in an era when old 
established rules and precedents are 
swept into discard 

The life insurance business as a whole 
with its vast resources can be depended 
on to co-operate fully and to energize 
any act that will promote the mental, 
moral or physical well being of our peo- 
ple. Life insurance exists for the safe- 
ty and protection of policyholders’ rights 
and their beneficiaries. We need have 
no fear of any monetary standard 
adopted. 


World-Telegram on August 17 topped an 
article to the effect that $7,000,000 in 
Russian bonds are being sold in this 
country by the Soviet. That story 
should give agents food for thought. If 
there is that much cash around for se- 
curities of a country not recognized by 
the U. S. State Department, following 
all the headaches there were in buying 
of South American bonds during the eco- 
nomic debauch (bonds which have in 
many cases defaulted), there should be 
plenty of funds available for paying in- 
surance premiums in companies which 
have gone through all the depressions 
and are stronger than ever. 
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Presidents Discuss Controlled Currency 


Will Reinstate Many Policies 


By George Graham, 
President, Central States Life 


O LONG as the dollar fluctu- 

ates uncertainties will dominate 
business and the depression with its 
attendant hardships will continue 
with us. Of course, if the fluctua- 
tion is represented by a general up- 
ward trend in prices and a down- 
ward trend in the purchasing power 
of the dollar buying will be stimu- 
lated and business, including life in- 
surance, will be benefited. 

I am sure that stabilization is 
the ultimate goal of the administra- 
tion at Washington, but until the 
basis of that stabilization is deter- 
mined, whether on a 50 or 60 cent 
dollar, or something else, no perma- 
nent improvement in general condi- 
tions can be assured. 

We are all satisfied that the 
present purchasing power of the 
dollar is not going to last. A cheap 
dollar will mean less food, clothing 
and shelter can be exchanged for a 
dollar. 





GEORGE GRAHAM 


More dollars will be required to provide these necessities in 


future. The man who is seeking to protect his family will, therefore, 
have to think of life insurance in terms of larger policies; he will have 


to pay out more dollars for premiums. 


The administration plans con- 


template that he shall have more dollars for this purpose. 

The fluctuating dollar with its attendant disastrous results on busi- 
ness has caused the lapsation of much life insurance that is going to 
be reinstated with new insurance as soon as better times come. 


In the life insurance picture of 


the future I see larger policies on 


lower premium plans, more protection on the straight ordinary life 


plan, less emphasis on cash and loan values. 


experiences of the past few years 


As a result of the bitter 
there may be less disposition on 


the part of people to save money except for definite purposes, such as 


home ownership. 


If there is going to be less saving there is going 


to be greater need for life insurance protection and the life insurance 


business should prosper accordingly. 


O. J. Arnold 


(Continued from Page 12) 


In the case of the life insurance buyer 
who dies within a few years his bene- 
fciary, as always, will receive a sum 
many times in excess of the premiums 
he paid in, thus producing an “inflation” 
of his dollars far outweighing any re- 
duction in their purchasing power which 
we might reasonably expect. For in- 
stance, if a man pays a $100 premium on 
a life insurance policy and dies the first 
year, his beneficiary will get back those 
Premium dollars multiplied as many as 
fifty times, as compared with a possible 
reduction in their purchasing power 
which could not be expected to exceed 
0%. If he dies in the fifth year in- 
stead of the first, the “inflation” will 
still be as much as ten times, and even 
if death occurs in the tenth year it will 
be as high as five times his investment. 


When Proceeds Become Payable 
. For the man who lives to see his life 
Msurance mature for his own old age, 
the Scales are just as likely to be tipped 
in his favor as against, for who knows 
what will be the value of the dollar 
twenty, forty, or sixty years hence? 
Over a period of years he may look for 
constant variations in the value of the 
dollar, both upward and downward, and 
i the long run these variations will in 
all probability strike a fair average. He 


is just as likely to profit as to lose on 
the transaction. 

Whenever the proceeds of a life in- 
surance policy become payable—whether 
in one year or fifty—the value of these 
life insurance dollars to the widow, or 
to the holder of a maturing policy, is 
multiplied several times because they ar- 
rive at a time when they are most ap- 
preciated. This “inflation” in the value 
of the dollars paid out by life insurance 
companies, due to the timely character of 
life insurance payments, also helps to 
compensate for any possible reduction in 
purchasing power that we may look for 
due to devaluation of the dollar or other 
causes. Of far greater importance to 
the policyholder than any comparatively 
slight fluctuations in the dollar’s value, 
either one way or the other, is the fact 
that life insurance has made it possible 
for him to carry on his financial plans 
with the certain knowledge that both he 
and his family have made definite pro- 
vision for the future. 


Devaluation 


Devaluation of the dollar, if it actually 
does occur, will cause only a few ripples 
on the economic sea which will soon dis- 
appear. On the other hand, death and 
old age are permanent phenomena that 
have always been with.us and always 
shall be, and life insurance still pro- 
vides the only sure method of meeting 
and solving the financial problems which 
they present to every man. 


Commodity Price Not Main Factor 


By C. B. Robbins, 
President, Cedar Rapids Life 


IFE insurance companies deal 

in dollars as units of value in 
their policies, and are not concerned 
as to the commodity price of the dol- 
lar, except insofar as it relates to 
their home office expenses, rentals, 
etc. 

They agree to pay so many dol- 
lars to the policyholders in return 
for so many dollars paid them. Re- 
garded in the light of purchasing 
power, the policyholder may have 
paid in cheap dollars to the com 
pany which are worth a great deal 
more in terms of commodity values 
when he receives them back from 
the company, and the reverse may 
be true. 

It would be impossible for life 
insurance companies to measure the 
commodity value of a dollar in col- 
lecting their premiums, or in paying 
their losses and other payments to 
policyholders, because of the tre- 
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mendous fluctuation in the dollar in its relation to commodity prices. 
Policyholders who paid their premiums in times when the dollar was 
cheap have, during the last few years, been reaping the benefit in terms 
of commodities because the dollar is now worth a great deal more than 
it was when they paid their premiums. 

It must be a great satisfaction to millions of policyholders to know 
that during the recent times of stress when many thousands of other 
financial institutions have been forced to close because of insolvency, 
and pay only a fraction of the amount due on their obligations, life 
insurance companies have stood firm and fast and have been able to 


meet their obligations. 


W. Howard Cox 


(Continued from Page 12) 


If these fluctuations of the business 
cycle affected industry alone, we would 
not need to discuss them here. But, 
unfortunately, such fluctuations in the 
value of the dollar very seriously affect 
various kinds of financial instruments. 
For instance, during the post-war days 
of easy money, railroad bonds were con- 
sidered about the height of investment 
conservatism. Today, the bonds that 
were exchanged for cheap money rep- 
resent very dear money, and the ques- 
tion of the railroads being able to meet 
their obligations is one of our acute na- 
tional problems. 

Fortunate Position of Policyholder 

On the other hand, the person who is 
now maturing a Fifteen Year Endow- 
ment enjoyed the privilege of cheap 
money throughout the greater part of 
the premium paying period. But now as 
the policy matures, the dollars are far 
more valuable, and that person is in a 
fortunate position. 

It is impossible and undesirable to 
stabilize industry to the point where a 
bushel of wheat, regardless of supply and 
demand, will alwavs be worth exactly 
the same. But it is quite possible and 
extremely desirable to stabilize our mon- 
etary system to a point where the dol- 


lar can be maintained at about the same 
average commodity price. 

This last thought is the idea behind 
“managed currency.” If, by varying the 
gold content of the dollar, or by some 
other stabilization method, the value of 
the dollar can be varied according to 
the index figure of commodity prices, 
then the dollar will always have the 
same purchasing power, although dol- 
lars will be harder to get at some times 
than others. 

Managed Currency 

Our present situation is one where 
commodities are plentiful and prices are 
abnormally low. One very obvious move 
of the Government, therefore, is to de- 
valuate the dollar, thereby starting a so- 
called cycle of inflation. Present plans 
apparently call for raising of prices to 
the 1926 level, which is considered about 
ideal. When prices reach that point, 
it will be possible to hold them practi- 
cally stationary, simply by varying the 
gold value of the dollar. 

Managed currency, then, consists of 
varying the value of the dollar in stey 
with the changing values of commodities 
in order to give the dollar the same av- 
erage purchasing power at a!l times 
When commodities are scarce and prices 
tend to rise this tendency is offset by 
increasing the gold reserve ratio behind 
the currency. When commodities are 
plentiful and prices drop the decline is 
checked by correspondingly cheapening 
the dollar. The burden of taking care 
of supply and demand is shifted from a 
variation in commodity prices to a varia- 
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Insurance Opportunities 


that are C 


For nearly four years now, needs 
and wants of the people of this 
country have been but partially 
satisfied. 

Two million young people have 
reached the insurance-buying age 
each year and for four years this 
group has not bought adequate 
insurance protection. That means 


eight million prospects for Life 


umulative 


and Accident insurance still are 
prospects. 

These young people have seen 
much to create faith in insurance. 

There is more than optimism in 
hopes for the future. There is a 
lot of sound common sense. 

The sales which have not been 
made during the past few years 
have been accumulating as oppor- 


tunities for the present and future. 





One of the advantages of representing The Travelers is that it enables you to offer all forms 


of Life, Accident, Group and Annuities—whichever 


business and personal needs. 


prospects or clients require to protect their 
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Presidents Discuss Controlled Currency 


tion in the gold reserve ratio behind 
the currency itself. 
Life Insurance Significance of Managed 
Currency 

What will managed currency, with its 
variable dollar, mean to the life insur- 
ance business? Will life insurance cease 
to be the great humanitarian enterprise 
it has been in the past? Or will it 
carry on to new heights of achievement 


under the new economic order? These 
questions I shall attempt to answer. 
Life insurance represents the first 


large scale attempt at economic stabili- 
zation. It guarantees to the insured a 
certain accumulation even though he may 
live only a day after entering into the 
contract. It pools the lives of millions 
in order to give them all an even chance. 

Any Governmental attempt at economic 
stabilization will, therefore, add to, rath- 
er than detract from, the benefits of life 
insurance. Let us be more specific. 

Should this country follow through 
with a program resulting in the adop- 
tion of a managed currency a scarcity 
of commodities will not cause prices to 
rise, aS is the case under our present 
economic system. Instead, the value of 
the dollar will be correspondingly in- 
creased, and dollars will be harder to 
get but each dollar will buy the same 
amount of commodities. 

Additional Safeguard 

To the buyer of life insurance this 
means an additional safeguard for his 
financial program. It means that the 
hazard of the “Business Cycle” will be 
removed from his plans for the future. 
To illustrate: In 1928, the purchasing 
power of the dollar, as compared to the 
generally accepted basic year of 1913, 
was only 45 cents. Consequently, an 
insurance estate planned to be wholly 
adequate according to conditions in 1913 
fell far short of the mark in 1928. Now, 
only five years later, the value of the 
dollar is back to 97 cents. 

The Remedy 

Such fluctuations are not good for the 
life insurance business. Everyone agrees 
that the way to sell a policy is to talk 
to your prospect in terms of food, cloth- 
ing and other benefits to his family— 
not in terms of dollars and cents. But 
it is disconcerting to round out a man’s 
insurance program according to econom- 
ic conditions prevailing at the time, only 
to find a few years later that his in- 
surance is wholly inadequate to pro- 
vide the standard of living he had 
planned for his family. 

The fault, obviously, does not lie in 
the insurance program, but in the vari- 
able purchasing power of the insurance 
proceeds. The remedy lies in managed 
currency with stabilized purchasing pow- 
er for the dollar. With the purchasing 
power of the dollar fixed at a certain 
level, the life insurance salesman can 
plan an insurance estate with the defi- 
nite knowledge that it will always pro- 
vide the chosen standard of living for 
its beneficiaries, regardless of when it 
may become payable. Think of what a 
talking point this would be, and how you 
could use it to still further amplify the 
benefits of life insurance. 

Benefits to Life Insurance Buyer 

Now let us turn from the benefits to 
the buyer of life insurance and discuss 
the probable effect of a managed cur- 
rency on life insurance selling. 

As it is now, life insurance is so geared 
to the “long pull” that it takes little 
account of the business cycle. Life in- 
surance premiums remain stable over 
long periods of time, regardless of com- 
modity price fluctuations. In periods of 
depression, therefore, dollars are scarce, 
commodity prices go down, but the cost 
of life insurance remains at the same 
level. The dollar, then, has less pur- 
chasing power in terms of life insurance 
than it has in terms of other commodi- 


ties, and life insurance is corresponding- 
ly harder to sell. Thus, a depression 
means a double hardship on the life in- 
surance salesman, first in the scarcity 
of money and second in the relatively 
higher price of life insurance. 


Life Insurance Has Nothing to Lose 


A managed currency will entirely re- 
move the second hardship by placing 
other commodities on a par with life in- 
surance. For the cost of life insurance 
already has been stabilized. It costs the 
same in times of inflation as it does in 
times of depression. Stabilization of the 
price of other commodities, therefore, 
will simply bring them in line with life 


The net result will be to give 
the life insurance salesman an equal 
chance at the consumer’s dollar. To 
those who have been selling life insur- 
ance in the face of a depression, the 
significance of this point needs no ex- 
planation. 

To sum up, life insurance has nothing 
to lose from the use of a variable dol- 
lar, intelligently managed. In fact, sta- 
bilized purchasing power for all com- 
modities would represent a real triumph 
for life insurance. I[t would mean that 
at last industry has decided to follow 
the stabilization trail blazed by life in- 
surance. Let us welcome the “New 
Deal” with full confidence. 


insurance. 


Selling 100 Apps in A Week 


Philosophy Behind Unheralded Drive Made by L. D. Fowler 
Agency, Cincinnati 


By George F. B. Smith, 
Agency Assistant, Connecticut Mutual Life 


One of the most unusual and successful 
campaigns of the kind ever held took 
place during the week ending June 17 in 
the L. D. Fowler Agency of the Con- 
necticut Mutual at Cincinnati. It proved 
that men can sell life insurance almost 
without trying to sell it. 

First, let me tell you the results. With 
no advance notice, the agency wrote in 
this one week 100 applications, of which 
cighty-seven were prepaid. This was 
nearly three times the number written 
in any previous weck in the history of 
the agency. Jt was an average of six 
applications for each agent participating 
in the campaign. 

When I said this record was accom- 
plished without any selling I really meant 
that there was no selling as we usually 
think of it. The sales methods used 
in the agency with good results were 
abandoned for this week. There is a 
story behind this drive worth telling. 


A Definition of Selling 


Mr. Fowler has tersely and aptly de- 
scribed life insurance selling as a “proc- 
ess with a personality behind it.” The 
process then is only a part of the job 
of selling life insurance and the infer- 
ence is that it is a small part at that. 
The process is the only part of the job 
that we know very much about and the 
only part we can teach our agents. 
That’s why we give it so much atten- 
tion. The greater part of the job and 
the part that has been neglected is the 
personality which directs, controls and 
finally permeates this process. This is 
not susceptible to formal instruction and 
when a general agent does try to de- 
velop the personality of his agents, he 
usually succeeds to the extent of im- 
posing on and stamping his agents with 
his own personality. 

If you ever visit Mr. Fowler’s agency 
you will be impressed with the selling 
skill of his agents. In few other agen- 
cies will you find such a highly devel- 
oped sales technique. Mr. Fowler be- 
lieves that a knowledge of life insur- 
ance business together with instructions 
for the use of organized sales talks— 
written briefs—skill in handling objec- 
tions—are all important and all have 
their place. But he would insist, impor- 
tant as these things are, they do not 
produce sales or salesmen. By way of 
explanation, he would continue, “It has 
always been my contention that in the 
final analysis one of the things that make 
the sale for the agent is the respect and 
confidence his indgment commands. This 
is what I mean: 

“A salesman calls on a carefully se- 
lected prospect—does an excellent job of 


analyzing his situation and uncovers a 
real need—shows how perfectly life in- 
surance fits the situation. He then uses 
storics and illustrations to dramatize his 


Portrait by W. B. 
L. D. FOWLER 


Poynter 


proposal and make the prospect want the 
plan and want to buy it. The prospect 
does like the plan—may even want it, 
but he doesn’t want to buy it now. The 
difference between a good and a poor 
salesman becomes most striking at this 
point. 
Comparison of Salesmen 

“The good salesman may say, ‘Come 
on, Charlie, let’s go sce the doctor and 
get this thing fixed up!’ Or, ‘Charlie, 
this thing is good and you know it; 
write your name here.’ Or, ‘Charlie, 
here’s a blank check; make: it payable to 
the company. And in a surprisingly 
large number of cases the prestige of the 
agent carries sufficient weight to get the 
prospect to do the thing that the agent 
has recommended. 

“The poor salesman, on the other 
hand, either doesn’t use or doesn’t suc- 
ceed with such methods. He lacks the 
confidence himself to take such a posi- 
tive stand, or the prospect fails to re- 
spond because the salesman’s lack of 
confidence is so apparent. 

“Prestige, the ability to get other peo- 
ple to accept his ideas is a personality 
factor possessed by every successful 
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In Strongest Position 


By Fred A. Howland 
President National Life of 
Vermont 


So far as mutual life insurance com- 
panies are concerned, it seems to me that 
they are in the strongest position of any 
line of business for the simple reason 
that if higher prices result from a change 
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in the value of the dollar they may easily 
meet their obligations and pass on to 
their policyholders in dividends any ex- 
cess earnings on their invested assets 





salesman With this quality, a man 
usually will succeed; without it, he 
hasn’t a chance. Prestige is by no 
means the only quality of personality 
which deserves consideration and it may 
not even be the most important. How- 
ever, I do feel that the Cincinnati 
Agency will acquire prestige and dis- 
tinction in the same proportion as we 
find this quality in our agents. If this 
is so, then how can I build this quality 
in my men? And possibly, I shall find 
that it isn’t a quality that is built, but 
rather a characteristic that is acquired 
My best bet, then, is to emphasize the 
value of authority—of prestige—and by 
the very emphasis to impress my men 
with its significance. Therefore, a spe 
cial campaign 


Action 

“For one week, we shall dispense with 

our knowledge of life insurance and con 

centrate on getting people to act. We 

will not use an organized sales talk but 

assume a sale and start for the 
right from the beginning. 


close 
We shall de 
cide in advance an amount we think the 
prospect can buy and after telling him 
this we shall ask for the signature and 
request a check. In this week we shall 
discover whether as a group the Cin 
cinnati Agency has prestige enough in 
this city to get 100 people to do our 
bidding with no other reason than that 
we think it is the thing to do.” 

The campaign started auspiciously, 
moved forward slowly, gathered momen 
tum and enthusiasm, and finally its very 
force drove it across 

One hundred cases sold—eighty-seven 
prepaid. No selling and all selling. One 
hundred people bought a policy that 
week for no other reason than that the 
agent told them it was a good thing for 
them to do and they acquiesced. The 
following week the agency was rehears- 
ing its organized sales talks, which must 
be more effective now that the agents 
appreciate that important as the sales 
talk is, good as it is. that quality of 
personality—Prestige—is indispensable to 


the art of selling 
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NINETY YEARS 


The first policy written by THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK was issued F ebruary 1, 1843. Then 
steam railways had only just begun to operate; telephones, type- 
writers, electric lights, sewing machines, moving pictures, auto- 
mobiles were yet to be invented. 

In the ninety years that have since passed, through periods 
that have been favorable and other periods that have been 
distinctly unfavorable, THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK has grown steadily. It has become 
a great institution, with a history of leadership in the development 
of better life insurance and of sound accomplishment in the 
building of a secure financial structure—a history that can be 


written in one terse phrase, Ninety Years of Service 
and Security. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York 


DAVID F. HOUSTON GEORGE K. SARGENT 
President Vice-President and Manager of Agencies 


34 Nassau Street, New York City 
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TRAVELING 35,000 MILES 
To FIND the RIGHT JOB 


By Eric J. Wilson 


Penn Mutual, R. G. Engelsman Agency, New York 


It does seem a long way, and, to some 
people, the idea of going 35,000. miles to 
fnd the right job is utterly ridiculous. 
However, the purpose of this article is 
not to suggest that everyone should 
traverse long distances in order to ob- 
tain the right kind of employment, but 
rather to demonstrate to those who are 
very much discouraged, who feel that 
circumstances are against them, that 
somewhere in the world there is a job 
into which they may fit serenely, and, 
at least, be happy and moderately suc- 
cessful. 

So many men and women are com- 
pletely disheartened and wonder why 
their lot is so unfortunate that they are 
either out of work altogether or have 
not the sort of a job to make them con- 
tent. They are bitter against the world 
and the people running it, despite the 
fact that surrounding them are other 
folks who are hopeful and contented. 


The Routine Life 

In my opinion, one of the main causes 
of failures and discontentment is because 
so many people are possessed with the 
opinion that their life’s activities must 
surely lie in the immediate vicinity into 
which they were born and in which they 
were raised. And because they do not 
see any remarkable opportunities for 
them in that vicinity, they helplessly feel 
that all the years ahead are to be spent 
in the mechanical process of just drag- 
ging through each day as if it were 
something unpleasant to be gotten over 
as quickly as possible. 

Harboring such ideas must lead to one 
thing—a drab, uninteresting life where 
hopes, dreams, ambitions, success and 
complete happiness have no place. 

While there are very adverse circum- 
stances into which a child may be born 
and from which there is seemingly no 
escape my experiences have shown me 
that if one has the desire and determi- 
nation to rise above all difficulties, and 
keeps desire and determination at boil- 
ing point, success must eventually come. 

Perhaps it would be wise at times 
when life’s road seems particularly rough 
to think back to the days of our fore- 
fathers and remember the hardships they 
had to overcome in building new cities. 

If the men and women \ ho overcame 
tremendous obstacles in order to found 
the United States of America had the 
foresight, courage, faith and determina- 
tion to succeed in a new land, why can- 
not we gain renewed vigor when read- 
ing of their exploits and make up our 
minds that we too can search for and 
find the place where we desire to live 
and the job we want to do? 

Born in New Zealand 

But, to get back to my theme, “35,000 
Miles for the Right Job,” I was born in 
New Zealand in 1900 and at an early age 
was taken on a long sea journey via 
Cape Horn to England. 

Time meant little to me then, but I 
remember my mother saying it took 
nearly seven weeks. A year later we 
returned via South Africa and these voy- 
ages were pretty fast trips considering 
that long years ago sailing vessels took 
three, four and even six months to go 
the same distance. 

This early journeying led me to be- 
come conscious that the world is not so 
large after all. As a kid I wanted to be 


a builder and erect huge structures. 
Later I had other ambitions, but, most 
of all, I enjoyed dreaming of things I 
would like to do when I possessed the 
wherewithal to do them, but never seem- 
ed to be able to formulate a plan for 
the realization of these flights of imag- 
ination. 

I started work at the age of 14 as an 
office boy in a public utilities company, 
and, apart from a year spent on a.sheep 
ranch when I was about 16 I put in six 
years in different departments of that 


clothes, a trip to Paris, seeing London 
and its environs and in a short time 
there was only a few pounds left, and no 
employment. 

In England, in 1922, jobs were scarce. 
At 9 o’clock in the morning I often saw 
three or four hundred well dressed men 
lined up for a job as clerk which had 
been advertised in the papers the eve- 
ning before, but despite this condition, I 
obtained a position as bookkeeper, at 
four pounds a week and was considered 
very lucky indeed. 








the life insurance business. 


moss as he has made a success in insurance. 
Antipodes, a vaudeville actor in England, a department store clerk, a bush- 
man in Tasmania, an emigrant ship welfare officer on the high seas, a 
member of a gymnastic team in this country—these are but a few of the 
high spots in the career of a man who has finally found himself; who 
traveled 35,000 miles before getting correctly set. 
Strangers,” has been well reccived at various meetings and conventions, 
including those of the Penn Mutual Life, Life Underwriters Association of 
New York, District of Columbia Life Underwriters Association, the New 
York State Life Underwriters’ Association, and Rochester Life Under- 


| writers’ Association. 


Few men have had a greater variety of jobs in more different corners 
of the world than Mr. Wilson and few are happier that they have entered 
Here is one rolling stone who has gathered 


A former rancher in The 


His talk, “There Are No 








company, reaching, at the age of 21 the 
unhappy position of knowing that for me 
to get a step further someone must die. 
Not a particularly attractive prospect. 
Reaches England 

I was not in the right job. There re- 
mained but one thing to do—to get out 
—and I did. I set out to go 10,000 miles. 





Eric J. Wilson lifting 160 Ib. man— 
Australia 1924 


In 1922 I sailed for England as a second 
class passenger on a 10,000 ton steamer, 
and, after enjoying the trip by way of 
the Panama Canal landed in London, a 
stranger, with a bank balance of some 
eighty pounds, but with plenty of op- 
timism. Most of my spare evenings for 
the last three years in New Zealand had 
been spent in a Y. M. C. A. gymnasium, 
so I was strong and healthy. © 

I spent my money quickly—new 


This was only temporary, however, and 
four months later I was again searching 
for the elusive “right job.” 

Many Londoners expressed great sur- 
prise that I should have left a comfort- 
able living in a lovely country like New 
Zealand, just to satisfy a desire to search 
for something better. 

My gymnastic training came in handy 
and I joined a vaudeville act as a ring 
worker and hand-balancer. This helped 
me to travel some more, but because of 
the precarious nature of such employ- 
ment, it soon proved itself to be not in 
the least anything like what I wanted. 
In order to attract attention and perhaps 
a movie contract, I even did hand stands 
on high buildings, but nothing much 
came of that. 


A Rancher in New South Wales 


So after two and one-half years of 
England, occupied with first one job, 
then another, then out of work awhile, 
I persuaded the Australian Government 
to send me to Sydney as a welfare of- 
ficer in charge of a few hundred emi- 
grants, all of whom had high ambitions 
to conquer new fields and make their 
fortunes on the land in Australia. 

Another 10,000 miles—still looking for 
the right job. My travels in Europe ac- 
counted for a couple of thousand miles 
at least, so by now I had, conservatively, 
gone 22,000 miles, in fact, from one end 
of the earth to the other and back again. 

Arrving in Sydney I figured that I 
could probably grow rich very quickly 
by becoming a sheep and cattle rancher, 
so in a few days I found myself in the 
waybacks of New South Wales, miles 
from the railroad, living in a hut a long 
way from the ranch owner’s house. 

Here I began the life of the great out- 
doors—the hut was so tumbledown that 
it was almost outside inside. I tended 
sheep, drove horses, built fences, walked 
ten miles on Sunday for a game of ten- 
nis, cooked my own food, cleared scrub- 
land, and eventually came to the conclu- 
sion that I was once again in the wrong 
job. But somehow, I kept thinking posi- 
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tively that some day I would find what 
I wanted. 


A Tree Chopper in Tasmania 


Next I went to Tasmania to chop 
down trees. Heigh-ho for the life of a 
bushman, up at 6 a. m., chop wood for 
the fire, groom the horses, make break- 
fast, pack a lunch, walk three miles to 
work, swing an axe or pull a saw for 
nine hours, brush aside hundreds of ants, 
walk in mud and water in the winter and 
kill thousands of mosquitos in the sum- 
mer—truly a romantic atmosphere. Cer- 
tainly, not “The Job”; so back to New 
Zealand I went to become physical di- 
rector of the Auckland Y. M. C. A. hav- 
ing covered since my leaving that 
country in 1922, about 25,000 miles. 

After the first year of Y. M. C. A. 
activities I felt I almost had the life I 
needed. Enough money, plenty of 
friends, seemingly a pleasant future to 
look forward to, in work I enjoyed. But 
at the end of the second year I found I 
was not so sure, so off again, this time 
to America to become a student of phys- 
ical education at Springfield College in 
Massachusetts. Another 10,000 more 
miles, still searching. 

I had been politely informed that “a 
rolling stone gathered no moss” (at least. 
no financial moss), but T was determined 
to find what I desired no matter how 
long it took. 

My stay at Springfield was enjoyable. 
I traveled with the senior varsity gym- 
nastic team and met many charming 
Americans. At last I felt I was in a 
country where I could settle down and 
be happy. 

A year’s college work; decided to make 
a change; went to Europe again; visited 
England and Belgium; met old friends; 
wondered what to do next. 


Finds a Wife; Enters Insurance 


So back to America with the decision 
to become a business man. Then a series 
of different jobs; a department store 
clerk, a camp physical director, a dem- 
onstrator of a reducing machine, a typist, 
a lamp salesman, and for one day a pri- 
vate detective. 

I held one position for two years; so 
got married; spent all my money and 
ten days after the happy event I lost 
my job because of business conditions. 

I had faced troubles before and remem- 
bered what a great man had written: 
“Troubles and difficulties are often an- 
gels in disguise, sent to bring out our 
powers of endurance, and to try our pa- 
tience and powers of control.” Good, 
stimulating philosophy. 

This was in December, 1929. Two years 
before a psychologist had advised me to 
try the life insurance business. I made 
a few inquiries at that time and found 
that I would have to get my own leads 
and work on a strictly commission basis. 
To me that sounded ridiculous—no sal- 

(Continued on Page 121) 
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Team Work Helps Lundgren Family; 


Father and Sons Represent Northwestern 


Mutual; Wife and Mother, Penn Mutual 


If there is any family in the United 
States that is more insurance-minded 
than the Lundgrens—Charles B., his wife, 
Gertrude W., and their sons, Warren W. 
and John B.—it would be somewhat dif- 
ficult to find them 

For a quarter of a century Charles 
B. has been district agent in Burlington, 
Ia.. for the Northwestern Mutual Life. 

For twenty years Mrs. Lundgren has 
been special agent of the Penn Mutual 
Life in that city. 

Warren W. went with his father’s of- 
fice in Burlington after being graduated 
from the University of Missouri; later 
was transferred to Davenport with H. L. 
Williams and for the past two years. has 
been field supervisor with the Mc- 
Caughey Agency of the Northwestern 
Mutual at Racine, Wis. 

John B. Lundgren was graduated last 
year from Iowa Wesleyan College, and 
immediately became a Northwestern Mu- 
tual agent, associated with his father. 

Help Each Other 

There is much friendly rivalry between 
these agents, but each one helps the 
others. 

Home and the children have always 
come first with Mr. and Mrs. Lundgren; 
and, after that, life insurance. They 
have not set the world afire in big pro- 
duction, but have tried faithfully to rep- 
resent their respective companies and 
their policyholders to the best of their 
abilities. Their methods are different, 
reflecting temperaments and _ personali- 
ties. Mr. Lundgren is especially atten- 
tive to details, his illustrations being al- 
ways carefully planned before he starts 
out. He has had luck in having his pros- 
pects fill in their applications in his 
office. He is the ballast in both office 
and home. 

Mrs. Lundgren does not care for de- 
tails or statistics, but sells entirely on 
the heart appeal and stories which mo- 
tivate. 

Charles B. Lundgren writes the larger 
policies; his wife the greater number of 
applications. 

It is because of the contrasts that 
the Lundgren couple team up _ so 
well in their insurance work. Mrs. Lund- 
gren watches the papers to clip material 
of interest, both for her and her hus- 
hand: and she doesn’t let anything escape 
in the wav of an item or a suggestion 
for one of her sons. Both Mr. and Mrs. 
Lundgren were asked to write something 
for The Gold Book Their articles 
follow 


Some of My 


Experiences 
By Gertrude W. Lundgren 


I’ll start by tellir 
last week 


g of an experience of 
Seeing a nice looking young 
man on a lawn, with his young wife and 
young child, I inquired where a certain 
prospect lived and was told. I said 
“Tt looks as if she were not at home.” 
As I was about to leave I got an inspira- 
tion. “Perhaps,” I said, “you need more 
protection for your lovely wife and that 
splendid little girl Do you work for 
the C., B. & QO. R. R. shops?” He re- 


~ 





GERTRUDE W. LUNDGREN 


plied, “No,” and when I asked, “What is 
your work?” he responded: “This is 
amusing. I sell insurance for the Met- 
ropolitan Life.” There was a moment 
of embarrassment, but then I suggested: 
“Well, if you will buy a policy from me 
I'll buy one from you.” 


A Day Too Early 


A recent experience was to have a 
young mother sign the surrender of her 
policy a day before she died. An agent 
had told her that the husband should 
carry all the insurance for the family. I 
believe that every wife should carry at 
least $1,000. One of the principal 
things the life underwriters associations 
should do, in my opinion, is to stop that 
twisting of business other agents have 
written. 





WARREN W. LUNDGREN 


SEL 





CHARLES B. LUNDGREN 


Another incident is that of an Accele- 
rative Endowment policy for one of my 
teachers which matured this year. She 
told me how welcome that check was 
as her husband had been unemployed for 
three years. This was interesting be- 
cause when I first called upon her at 
the school some years ago she “saw me 
first” and, sending a pupil for her wraps, 
climbed down the fire escape to avoid 
me. But that didn’t do her any good 
because I went right to her home and 
she could not have found the interview 
which resulted anything but agreeable 
because she signed a $2,000 application. 
It now means much to her and her fam- 
ily. 

I must tell you of Hulda, a 76 year old 
woman who lives next door to me and 
whose life savings of $8,000 were caught 
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Two SONS 
INSURANCE 


in one of our closed banks. We have 
had a lot of experience in this section 
with closed banks. Hulda earns $5 a 
week now at housework, and in the same 
house her employer has annuities which 
net him $200 monthly for life. I failed 
to do my duty when | did not write 
Hulda. 
The Relief of Insurance 


Among pleasant experiences is know- 
ing that I am responsible because there 
was a disability provision in the policy 
of a young man of 28 who is now in a 
T.B. hospital; and my company is pay- 
ing monthly income to a young bond 
salesman who borrowed money to buy 
stock and got caught in the 1929 crash. 
He is compelled to pay interest on an 
investment which did not “turn out.” | 
could tell you a lot about income pay- 
ments which are proving a great relief, 

All of our experiences during years of 
life insurance salesmanship have made 
us realize as a family that insurance is 
a mighty convenient thing to have: and 
we are doing our best to make others 
realize that too. 


Insurance Family 


Harmony 
By Charles B. Lundgren 


You have asked me how we manage 
competition within our family when we 
sell insurance in two different compa- 
nies. That subject could be covered in 
three words: “There is none.” 

In 1908, when retirement from my only 
other job was advisable and accom- 
plished, I was drawn into life insurance 
work through a part-time contract car- 
ried with the Northwestern Mutual. | 
can remember Howard L. Williams, my 
general agent at Davenport, telling me 
after a discussion of the situation: “You 
have a rate book, application blanks and 
a pen; now go back to Burlington and 
get busy.” 

Quite a different start from the edu- 
cational courses, company schools, col- 
lege life insurance courses, etc., of the 
present day. 

Had to Get Busy 

However, there were a wife and five- 
year-old son iooking to me to “do some- 
thing,” so there was no alternative but 
to pitch in. 

Those were tough days and I was beset 
with the same feeling that causes so 
many men to hesitate in making calls—a 
fear that your prospect would know 
more about insurance than you, and 
would take delight in stumping you. | 
did find a few of that stamp, but also 
soon learned that I was in a business 
against which no one could successfully 
argue, and that is a wonderful thing t¢ 
know. 

I soon found, however, that my com: 
pany confined its attention to the male 
prospect, and though in those days they 
had not so generally imbibed the spirit 
some women were interested in protec- 
tion or saving through life insurance and 
should be served. 

Not caring to broker these cases I 

(Continued on Page 119) 
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Insurance Advertising in National Magazines 


Now Stresses DIRECT AP 


National magazine advertising intended 
to aid in the actual selling of life insur- 
ance policies has had a_ tremendous 
growth in the past few months, comple- 
menting and in some cases taking the 
place of institutional advertising that 
stresses the insurance idea in more gen- 
eral terms. 


During this summer the John Hancock 
Mutual Life has been publishing a spe- 
cial series of advertisements designed to 
bring home to the public the fact that 
life insurance is for family protection, 
and that the insurance program should 
be sufficient to cover the family needs. 
These messages, with photographs using 
most of the space, have been part of 
the company’s “Back to fundamentals” 
campaign, and an emotional appeal has 
been used in place of the appeal to rea- 
son only and stress on investment angles 
that the company has used successfully 
years. The coupon replies 
from the new series of ads were heavy 
from the start, indicating how well the 
messages got across. 


Provident Advertising Insurance Record 
in Depression 


The Provident Mutual has for years 
conducted one of the most successful 
campaigns, with excellent results. <A 
new campaign is now telling the story 
of insurance strength during the years 
of depression. “Four Black Years that 
Put the World in Red Revealed the 
Soundness of Life Insurance” reads the 
headline on the current ad, which stresses 


insurance as the best investment because 
it combines that function with protection. 


The New England Mutual 


The New England Mutual started na- 
tional advertising in Saturday Evening 
Post September 16 and ‘Time September 
18. Text of copy is based on fact that 
seven major depressions have failed to 
shake the stability of the company, which 
was chartered in 1835. 

The Metropolitan Life now has a dou- 
ble-barreled advertising program. For 
years it has been running advertisements 
devoted solely to health and welfare, 
with no insurance message or tie-up 
other than the name of the company. 
These advertisements have been widely 
praised by authorities as productive of 
much public good and are often pointed 
to as examples of public-spiritedness, 
along with other parts of the Metro- 
politan’s welfare work. 

This series of advertisements is being 
continued, but a second series is now 
alternating with it in the same maga- 
zines. The new series explains the 
make-up of a proper insurance program. 
One of the points stressed is that every 
individual does not have the. same in- 
surance needs, and that because the man 
in the next office has a certain set-up 
of insurance, that doesn’t mean that 
everyone else should have the same. The 
ads suggest that an agent be called i 
to build a program around the reader’s 
needs. 

Illustrations are large photographs 
showing an agent delivering to a pros- 
pect the same message contained in the 
advertisement, the same man posing as 
the agent in all the pictures. 


DeLong Agency’s Vanity Fair Ad 


in Vanity Fair was taken 


A full page 
DeLong New York City 


by the C. E. 


agency of the Mutual Benefit a few 
months ago, an unusual thing for a gen- 
eral agency. The DeLong agency took 
space in a section of the magazine which 
is circulated through the New York met- 
ropolitan district only and advertised the 
Mutual Benefit’s low-cost policy which 
had just been introduced at that time. 
Coupon returns were large, and many 
sales were made by agents who called 
in answer to the coupon. 

The Equitable Society is using half 
page messages to demonstrate the prac- 
tical working out of case analysis. Each 
insertion tells how some problem of life 
was faced and solved by insurance. The 
right side of these ads is taken up by 
the exposition of the particular case, 
while in the white space on the other 
edge is a reminder that the Equitable 
agent can apply the same analysis to 
the reader’s problems. The Equitable 
ads have given a clean-cut impression of 
what insurance is able to do, and many 
readers have sent for the “Case Method” 
booklet. The distinctive lay-out of the 
ads has contributed to their success. 


Tying In With Radio 


The Union Central Life has one of 
the most widespread of advertising cam- 
paigns, which includes not only the 
use of magazine space but also of a 
coast-to-coast weekly radio program, 
“Roses and Drums,” which has become 
something of a standard feature on the 
air. The campaigns are part of the 
Union Central’s “Merchandised Selling” 
plan. 

The advertisements ‘of the Union Cen- 
tral all stress the educational policy, and 
carry warnings to parents about the un- 
happy future of those children who are 
left by circumstances without any pro- 
vision for their education and who have 


PEAL 


to face the world unprepared and handi- 
capped. 
Penn Mutual “Personality” Ads 

The Penn Mutual Life is also a new 
national advertiser, having started a cam- 
paign at the beginning of this summer. 
The first messages dealt with the per- 
sonality of the Penn Mutual, how its 
roots are deep in the Philadelphia colo- 
nial traditions and how it stands just 
across the square from old Independence 
Hall. Later insertions have also dealt 
with the personality, but chiefly stressed 
general insurance value. Booklet offers 
have been made. 

The retirement income bond has been 
the subject of the Sun Life of Canada’s 
national advertising in this country. Cou- 
pons from readers in the United States 
are sent to the Washington, D. C., office 
of the company. 

For ten years the Phoenix Mutual has 
been advertising the “life” angle of in- 
surance and the desire for freedom from 
financial worries, which the company con- 
siders even more appropriate than when 
it was originated. Direct sales from in- 
quiries is only one of several objects 
of the campaign, the primary purpose of 
which is to keep the name of the com- 
pany before the public continuously so 
that both the company and its services 
will be widely known. 


The Prudential 


The Prudential’s national advertising 
program is based upon the fundamental 
purposes of life insurance—to safeguard 
the future of every man, woman and 
child with adequate and sound protec- 
tion at low net cost; to make every ef- 
fort to prevent the lapsation of such 
protection and to carry the message of 
Old Age independence to every pros- 
pect. 

The company’s advertising policy has 
adhered closely to these general princi 
ples and will continue to do so 
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NINE Out of TEN 
Say “YES” 


Resistance 
From Nine Out of Ten Say “Yes” 
Resistance is not an aggressor. 
It fight backs only when attacked. 
It wakes up when prodded. 
Why not let a sleeping dog lie? 





H. Wilkinson Moore of New Haven, 
Conn., and a member of the firm of 
Moore & Drummond, business library 
intermediaries, has recently upset a num- 
ber of doctrines of selling. 

Using an approach completely non-ag- 
gressive, he became a master of indirect 
salesmanship. Calling upon 3,900 persons 
with a book to sell he sold 3,450 of them. 
One day his canvassing led him into the 
office of the vice-president of a life in- 
surance company who has charge of pro- 
duction, and the insurance executive was 
so much impressed by his visitor that he 
asked him why he did not write a book 
on personality and selling. This Mr. 
Moore has just done and the title of the 
book is “Nine Out of Ten Say ‘Yes’.” 
The title was based on his salesmanship 
score. 

In the opinion of Mr Moore salesman- 
ship, in all its representation, by and 
large, rank and file, is of all professions 
the most resourceful and susceptible to 





Truman Hayes 
(Continued from Page 57) 


A person who has an economic surplus, 
uever mind whether his income is $15 a 
week or $15,000, if he doesn’t spend it 
all, is a prospect for some insurance 
agent. 

Well, where to find these persons who 
can pay and having found them, what 
to say to convert them from prospects to 
patrons? 

Remember that we are insurance 
agents. We are individuals seeking live- 
lihood, prosperity, competence. We are 
not a home office organization seeking 
wide distribution; nor are we manufac- 
turers disposing of merchandise. Rather 
we are men who, like doctors, seek to 
build a practice or like lawyers, a clien- 
tele. What we are doing is constructing 
a body of satisfied policyholders who will 
consult us constantly so as to safeguard 
their own financial futures and those of 
their families; a group who rely on our 
judgment and who pay us generously for 
our counsel and our service. 


Concentrate on Home Town 


Where, then, are these people with 
whom we would do business and where 
shall we get the data that will help us 
discover needs that only insurance ser- 
vice can satisfy? They are all about us. 
Open your eyes: Start in your own home 
town and stay there until you have ex- 
hausted its possibilities. After nearly 
twenty years of reasonable success, I 
am at Jast concentrating my efforts on 
my own home town and learning to my 
sorrow that many and many a fine piece 
of business has been lost to me that I 
might have had for the asking. In poli- 
tics it is fundamental that if a candidate 
can’t carry his own ward he can’t win 
anywhere. So I believe, if I can’t suc- 
ceed in my own town | can’t succeed 
anywhere, for the same qualities underlie 
success no matter where I work. 

There are many men and concerns in 
my own home town who engage in com- 
merce and industry. A business is fre- 
quently dearer to a man’s heart than 
anything else in the world. Most men 


fear. He believes in continuous ap- 
proach, bearding every one and always 
with confidence. He feels that salesman- 
ship is faith in action. Faith in himself, 
faith in his mission, faith in a world that 
wants to buy. Higher rewards do not 
come to the clinging vine nor to those 
with a hangdog look who sit idly wait- 
ing for a friendly patronage to pour un- 
solicited orders into their lap. 

“Nine Out of Ten Say ‘Yes’” is pub- 
lished by Moore & Drummond and is 
printed by the Yale Press. It appears 
anonymously, Mr. Moore signing himself 
as “TEE EFF.” 

Born in Philadelphia, his education 
stopping on the threshold of high school, 
this author up to a few years ago had 
employments which were of a clerical 
character, with odds and ends of adver- 
tising experience interspersed. It was in 
trying to take up the slack of an unex- 
pected season of unemployment that he 
turned his attention to selling. 

“But who will say that the happy issue 
of my effort was due less to good luck 
rather than to good management?” he 
asks. “I heeded the discipline of just 
such experience. In due time, my eyes 
and ears being open, there came to me 
the thought that possibly I could be of 
genuine service to salesmen by putting 





H. WILKINSON MOORE 


some of my impressions and musings in- 
to type. If the work is well done—fine. 
If it isn’t, it will be recognized, I hope, 
as a well-intentioned gesture.” 

The concluding chapter of “Nine Out 
of Ten Say ‘Yes’” follows: 
Lack of Selling Experience 

a Help 

There is nothing of which to boast in 
the fact that nine out of ten said “Yes.” 

There is much that is humiliating in 
the remembrance that one out of every 
ten said “No.” 


Proved 





—_— 


Good fortune was with TEE EFF_4,. 
voring winds, propitious circumstances, 

His very inexperience and lack of ac. 
quaintanceship with salesmanship in the 
ins and outs of its technique played into 
his hands, rather than away from them 

He found that decency reacted favora. 
bly to decency; that direct and above. 
board approach was never resented; that 
conduct such as would become him in q 
man’s home was not out of place in the 
man’s office; that the average “prospect” 
likes to do a little more than merely dip 
an oar into the conversation when the 
sales presentation is under way; and that 
sales result through the meeting of 
minds and community of interest far 
more satisfactorily than by the overbear- 
ing and outmatching imposition of one 
mind upon another. 

He was surprised to note how many 
were the men who gave him the order 
before he asked for it. 

Indirect Suggestion 

As the significance of that disposition 
on the part of many dawned upon him 
he banished entirely from his sales talk 
any formal bid for either Yes or No, and 
allowed the prospective buyer to meet 
indirect suggestion half way under his 
own head of steam. 

TEE EFF’s hat is off smilingly to the 
one in ten who said No. 

He takes it for granted that good 
reasons, without exception, prompted all 
the negatives. 

And often he pinches himself at night— 
since nine out of ten are still saying Yes— 
to assure himself that he is not dreaming, 

Often there recurs to him an ejacula- 
tion that Hugh Walpole puts into the 
mouth of one of his characters: 

“What doesn’t life give you—if you 
trust it?” 





will listen to anything that is for the 
good of their business. As an approach 
to the sale of important insurance, the 
business appeal is most potent. 

To get the names of these men and of 
their business consult Dun and Brad- 


street. It will repay your investigation. 
A Letter 
Here is what I do. I write a letter 
saying: 


“Are you in partnership? The law 
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COLUMBIAN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Massachusetts Company 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


Our Low Cost Life Policy shows at age 35 a 
yearly net cost (guaranteed) for twenty years 
of only 99 cents a thousand 


e 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS 


President 


FRANCIS P. SEARS 
j First Vice-President and Comptroller 


WILLIAM H. BROWN 


Second Vice-President and Secretary 








Offers Attractive Agency Connections 


For further information, communicate with our 
nearest GENERAL AGENT or our AGENCY 
DEPARTMENT, 77 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 











Says surviving partners must account to 
the estate of a deceased partner. The 
estate of a deceased partner must with- 
draw and its interest must be sold or 
the business liquidated. I have a few 
copies left of a folder in color that illus- 
trates these things of vital importance 
to any partner and will be glad to send 
you a copy. 

“If you would like to know what is 
being done for the protection of partner- 
ships without obligating yourself in any 
way, Just return the enclosed card 
promptly.” 

If he sends the card back, I mail the 
booklet and then call in a couple of days. 
If he doesn’t send it, I call just the same 
and give him a brief but very definite 
talk outlining a dependable, inexpensive 
way of getting money to buy out the 
interest of his deceased partner and I 
try to get him examined. I emphasize 
his problem and I try for the examina- 
tion before submitting any figures or il- 
lustrations, or before doing anything that 
will have been a waste of time if the 
company says, “No.” It’s certain that if 
he won’t get examined I can’t sell him. 
Why not find out all that first and save 
a lot of grief? 


Picture Book Gets Attention 


The business directory or the business 
section of the phone book is great read- 
ing. It lists all the professional men in 
my town; the lawyers, the doctors, the 
dentists, the C. P. A.’s and many others 
and they all know one thing to their 
sorrow. They know the public does not 
want to receive professional service of 
any kind from an old man. They know 
that when they reach 65 or thereabout 
they are through, on the average, with 
all big cases and most of the little ones 
too. They face a disappearing income 
and that knowledge hurts and terrifies. 

I go to these men with my company’s 
sales demonstration booklet entitled, 
“What is ahead?” and I am not ashamed 
to say that I use a picture book to get 
their attention. You’d be surprised to 
see how carefully they follow my de- 
scription of the pictures and how quickly 
and how surely they can be led along 4 
definite path to favorable action. 

They have to admit that some day 
they must retire whether they want to 
or not and you can make most of them 


(Continued on Page 121) 
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TIMES CHANGE, But 
NEEDS DON’T 


The bigger policy can be found in 1933, 
but we must be very careful to inter- 
pret the word “bigger” in the times of 
1933 and forget the times of 1927-8. Just 
as business in general has taken a slump 
this year as compared to 1928-9, so has 
the life insurance business, and the re- 
sult has been that the bigger policies of 
1933 will not be as large as the bigger 
policies of five years ago. The $25,000 
policy of 1933 is like the $100,000 policy 
of 1929, and the $50,000 policy of today 
is like the $250,000 policy of yesterday. 
Don’t let anyone be fooled on that score! 
Talk big policies, yes, but remember that 
the size has come down with everything 
else this year. 

Life insurance in its essence has not 
changed to any great extent in the last 
twenty-five years. The same mortality 
table, the same interest factor, and the 
same general plan of loading is now used 
as was used then. The policies are really 
the same. They have been varied a little 
bit and yet every policy we write, or 
have at our disposal to write, is merely 
a variation of the Ordinary Life policy 
or the Endowment policy or the Term 
contract, or some combination of these 
policies. Times have changed, however, 
and, therefore, it is our capable presenta- 
tion of the facts which shows in our 
commission check. I contend that it is 
our ability to apply good old life insur- 
ance to the present day need which 
shows the profits for ourselves and 
the proper benefits for our clients. Care- 
{ul prospecting is more important today 
than it ever was. Every line of business 
has been affected by this depression and 
now that the “new deal” has started and 
business is beginning to get confidence 
in itself once more we have got to adapt 
ourselves to the new situation and select 
our prospects with the utmost care and 
present our facts for their consideration 
with all the intelligence we can command. 


Knowledge of Conditions 

We should be conversant with the lat- 
est financial Governmental news and 
trend of business. We should keep our- 
selves informed of the general trend of 
affairs in Washington, as well as in the 
community in which we solicit our busi- 
ness. I believe more than ever that we 
are required to be intelligent and to be 
able to discuss intelligently the general 
news of the world. We are also required 
to know more than ever facts concern- 
ing our own business—why the recent 
tulings of the different state insurance 
commissioners—what may be expected in 
the general financial plan of investment 
of our company—what is the general tax 
problem as regards proceeds of insurance 
policies, etc. 

Road Contractors 

Have you ever stopped to consider 
how good a road contractor’s business is, 
so far as his sureness of pay goes? To 
be sure, you will hear statements that 
the profits are small, but let me assure 
you that whatever the profits may be, 
they are reasonably sure. Payments 
under these road contracts are made pe- 
tiodically as the work progresses. They 
do not have to wait until the end of the 
job before they get their payment. Most 
of these road contracting firms have 
three key men. One is the man in the 
office who makes the contact for these 
Jobs and who does the entertaining of 


By Nelson Case Taintor, 


Connecticut Mutual Life, Hartford 


prospective clients. The second.man is 
the man who is the expert in the finan- 
cial end of the work—figures the con- 
tract, knows how to make purchases of 
supplies in the best possible way. The 
third man is the practical man who has 
charge of the actual road building work. 
By the nature of the work itself these 
men usually spend a great deal of their 
time in the open air and consequently 
usually make good physical risks. Their 
business is such that the loss of any one 
of these three men would result in a 
serious loss to the corporation as a 
whole. This makes a wonderful set-up 
for corporation insurance. 


Government Building Contractors 


Government building contracting line 
of business is also one in which pay is 
sure, and whose situation is in every 
way similar to the road contractor’s as 
above outlined. The Reconstruction 
plan of President Roosevelt is going to 
include lots of work for this general line 
of business, so you be sure to get your 
fair share of the business which will be 
written upon these men. 

Dress Manufacturers 

A classmate of mine whose business is 
to supply goods to the mills which make 
dresses for ladies recently surprised me 
by saying that their business had kept 
up remarkably well, showed no signs of 
diminishing, in fact has been increasing 
right along. I am told the general cloth- 
ing lines are having similar experience. 
If you have any such line of business 
in your territory, be sure to find out 
who the principal ones may be and ap- 
proach them with all the confidence in 
the world. 

Professional Lines 

In spite of all this talk of poverty, it 
has been my experience that most pro- 
fessional lines have not suffered much 
decrease in business and are getting paid 
for their work. I have in mind good doc- 
tors and good lawyers. Please note the 
use of the word “good.” I use this ad- 
visedly because I am convinced that the 
business of second rate professional men 
has pretty well disappeared, due to the 
fact that those who ordinarily might 
employ second-rate professional men 
haven't any money themselves to spend, 
or else that such amount of business as 
there is is being brought to the better 
type of professional men in these peri- 
lous times. I exclude surgeons, because 
I do not believe that operations just now 
are in “style,” except in cases of life and 
death. The stylish specialist among the 
doctors is up against it just now, but 
the good general practitioner, the good 
obstetrician and pediatrician, as well as 
the eye, nose and throat men, I have 
found to be approachable. 

Blasted Hopes 


Many a man’s plans and hopes along 
financial lines have been entirely blasted 
in the last five years, and whereas before 
he was looking for extreme profits or 
high rate of interest he is today now 
satisfied with sureness of principal and 
safety of income. It has been my ex- 
perience to have run across many men 
who have admitted to me that their plans 
for the education of their children have 
been entirely blasted. It has been my 
fortune to recently place with quite a 
few men educational plans of insurance 
of a considerable amount for the educa- 
tion of their children.. As one man ex- 


pressed it to me, “Every darn investment 
| have made for the education of my 
boys has gone fluey.” With that expe- 
rience so fresh in their minds, these men 
were glad to turn to insurance and an- 
nuity contracts as safe and sure. 

A second kind of blasted plans which 
I have discovered might be called “wiped 
out nest egg.” The first remedy which 
naturally comes to the mind of all of 
us is one of the numerous Retirement 
plans. I have found so many men who 
remark to me that they have got to 
build again for their own old age con- 
tentment that I know many of you have 
had the same experience. They are glad 
to take some of their reduced income to 
make sure of the future for themselves 
and their families. So many men have 
seen their savings wiped away; invest- 
ments which they considered absolutely 
safe proved to be unsafe! The men of 
today are looking for a safe place in 
which to lay their plans for protection. 
Let’s make sure that these men know 
that the safest and most secure way of 
reaching these ends is through contracts 
which the life insurance companies offer 
to them. In this connection may I urge 
that you talk income and not principal 
sums. 

I have never known a time previously 
where I had to talk so much about Term 
insurance or the lowest cost insurance 
as I have today. The men of today are 
having their confidence renewed in the 
future, so that Term insurance appeals 
to them. The fact that at some later date 
Term insurance will have to be converted 
to some permanent line of insurance with 
a consequently increased premium does 
not seem to bother them because of their 
confidence in the future. Many compa- 
nies are bringing out a new policy which 
is a combination of Term and Ordinary 
Life contract spread over a number of 
years, which will satisfy the need of this 
kind of prospect. 

Inheritance Tax Coverage 

There is still the field, though smaller 
than before, to place insurance to meet 
the larger inheritance taxes of the pres- 
ent Federal bill. The approach for this 
line, as you know, is usually reviewing a 
man’s estate with him in a quite con- 
fidential manner. This is a hard field 
and the development of a case usually 
takes a great deal of time and much 
real knowledge of the points involved. 
It takes patience to develop this line of 
business because it is usually hard to get 
these prospects to open up to you and 
give you the necessary facts, but it is 
a profitable line of business when it does 
come to fruition. In this connection let 
me remind you that a single payment life 
policy with annuity combination can 
often be sold to replace with advantage 
safe bonds in an estate particularly where 
such bonds or securities are ear-marked 
for inheritance tax purposes. 

Annuities 

A recent magazine article says: 

“Foremost among the lessons taught by this 
depression is the value of an unshrinkable in- 
vestment income. The steady decline in the 
market values of securities has been devastating, 
but it has remained for the extensive reduc- 
tion or passing of dividends long held to be 
secure, together with certain unexpected defaults 
in interest payments, to bring home to investors 
the full force of the disaster. Unfortunately, 
this loss in investment income has been super- 
imposed upon reduced earning power at pre- 
cisely the wrong time.” 


Annuities definitely satisfy this re- 
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quirement. The amount of annuities 
which the companies are today writing 
is s.upendous. It has been my good for- 
tune in the last few months to place a 
large number of these contracts. I have 
truly been surprised at the variety of 
people who are interested today in an- 
nuities. As one woman said to me, she 
was sick and tired of trying to select in- 
vestments which were safe to provide an 
income for her own old age, but which 
she had found were unsafe. She was 
delighted with the safety and surety of 
an annuity income. As you know, there 
are simple annuity contracts, refund an- 
nuity contracts, and deferred annuity 
contracts. All of them can be fitted in 
some way or other to this general 
scheme for individuals to provide for 
their own age. 

In closing, may I say that I am proud 
of the way the life insurance business 
has come through the fire of the last 
five years. The life insurance business 
has proved beyond all doubt its stability. 
The officers of our respective companies 
are more than ever impressed with their 
responsibility toward their policyholders. 
Safety of principal and safety of income 
is uppermost in the minds of the think- 
ing business men of today, so let’s go 
out and meet them on this platform with 
all the confidence in the world and sell 
bigger policies in 1933. 


C. B. Lundgren 


(Continued from Page 116) 


found that the Penn Mutual (then not 
actively represented in Burlington) 
would give me a contract for this pur- 
pose, and I promptly took advantage of 
it, writing a few girls and women, but 
not permitted to give up her work after 
the Northwestern. 


Mrs. Lundgren Becomes an Agent 





Mrs. Lundgren, who, before marriage 
was physical director of the local Young 
Women’s Christian Association, and was 
not permitted to give up her work after 
marriage for a number of years (a po- 
sition in which she had tormed a vast 
number of acquaintances) proposed that 
she be permitted to take over the Penn 
Mutual contract for work among the 
women. 

And so began what has proven for 
Mrs. Lundgren a fascinating career in 
life insurance. She possesses natural 
sales talent as well as a desire to serve 
her clients faithfully and well. While 
she does not hesitate to write a man, 
about 99% of her business has been with 
women, and that has accomplished for 
the family an ideal situation in that the 
entire field can be covered and service 
given in two companies, of which we are 
both proud. 

There is no competition—our only care 
being that each serve to the best of his 
or her ability. 
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OES AFTER AGES 35 to 55 


Norman R. Hill, Who Sometimes Paid for $2,000,000 a 
Year in Williamsport, Pa., Is One of the 


If you can write insurance in a small 
city you can na big city, too. ‘Lhat 
is being proved by Norman R. Hill, who 
has made good in St. Louis after having 
averaged over $2,000,000 a year for sev- 
eral years in Williamsport, Pa. Since 
coming to St. Louis in April, 1932, he 
has placed about $900,000 in his own com- 
pany, the Northwestern Mutual, as well 
as written some in other companies. He 
believes he would have done as well as in 
Williamsport if it had not been for the 
long drawn out depression. — Now that 
brighter days have come he is all keyed 
up to bigger volume. 

Born in Williamsport in 1891, and a 
graduate of both Bucknell Academy and 
Bucknell University, receiving his B.S. 
degree from the latter institution of 
learning in 1915, Mr. Hill turned to life 
insurance as his life’s profession on July 
6, 1920, when he joined the field forces 
of the Northwestern Mutual Life at Wil- 
liamsport under the late Flavel L. 
Wright, who died at his home in St. 
Louis on April 17, 1932, within twenty- 
four hours after Mr. Hill had come to 
St. Louis to again work under him. This 
sad break was but one of the handicaps 
that Hill has encountered and overcome 
to reach to heights of success in the 
production of life insurance. : 

At Bucknell he had played football 
through his academic years and then for 
three years in the “Varsity”; had also 
been on the track team and a member 
of the college band and the more im- 
portant debating team for two years, and 
in the business world has found that this 
training in public speaking has. been in- 
valuable, enabling him to anticipate and 
overcome many objections almost before 
they arose. His football days also 
taught him to accept tough going as a 
matter of course. 


Carefully Selects Prospects 


Using selected lists of prospects almost 
exclusively for his leads on new clients, 
Mr. Hill has concentrated his sales et- 
forts on men between the ages of 35 and 
55 years. He has specialized in corpor- 
ation insurance. To prepare himself for 
success in this particular field of life in- 
surance he made a special study of cor- 
poration law and the application of life 
insurance to corporation procedure. His 
entry into this phase of insurance sell- 
ing was largely due to chance, but he 
was quick to grasp the opportunity when 
it presented itself and has since profited 
considerably from his contribution of 
time and money to properly prepare 
himself to render real service to cor- 
poration clients. 

He owned a couple of summer cottages 
at Eagle’s Mere, Pa, and one of his 
tenants for several years was the mem- 


ber of a large silk concern in New York 
City. Naturally, the New Yorker knew 
of his connection with the Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life, so one day when the 


seven members of the silk company de- 
cided that they should purchase life in- 
surance for their mutual protection his 
tenant thought of Hill and he was asked 
to submit a proposition to the members 
of the firm. 

Carefully he studied the needs of that 
particular set of men. He learned that 
one man was the real key to the con- 
cern’s continued success but that the 
others were also important factors in the 


St. Louis Leaders 


By David R. Thurman 
St. Louis 


future plans of the firm. So when he 
went to New York to present his case 
he knew exactly what arguments to use 
to support the plan of protection he was 
offering. He finally landed $1,045,000 in 
corporation business and in_ addition 
$400,000 in personal insurance on the 
members of that firm. This was in 1927, 
and that year he sold $1,800,000 in other 
insurance. 


Uses Endless Chain 


Prior to calling upon a prospect he en- 
deavors to obtain every possible bit of 
information concerning his mode of liv- 
ing, responsibilities, income and insur- 
ance protection, and also what other life 
insurance agents are working on the 
same man. Thus forearmed he is able 
to very quickly present his case and is 
prepared to answer the probable objec- 
tions and to offset the arguments that 
the rival insurance agent may have made 
on behalf of his own company. 

He also utilizes the endless chain sys- 
tem with variations. Instead of merely 
relying upon his old clients giving him 
the names of some new prospects he en- 
deavors to get his old policyholders per- 
sonally to talk to the prospect and to 


get their reactions to a contemplated call 
vy Hill for the purpose of soliciting a 
sale. The plan is most successful when 
he knows that the prospect has some re- 
cent new need for additional life insur- 
ance protection, such as marriage, an ad- 
dition to the family, the purchase of new 
home, a new business connection, etc. 

In such instances he asks one of his 
old policyholders he knows is close to the 
prospect to tell him frankly that per- 
sonally Mr. Hill has been of valuable as- 
sistance in an insurance way and that 
he probably could also help the prospect. 
Would it be agreeable if he had Mr. 
Hill make a call? The answer of the 
prospect to this query is reported back 
but regardless of whether it is “Yes,” 
“No” or “Maybe,” Hill drops around 
within a few days. He has landed some 
nice cases under this system. 

In Williamsport he kept a girl em- 
ploye busy watching the real estate sales 
for leads on new business. It was her 
job to learn the approximate amount 
paid for the real estate purchased, the 
amounts of the first and second mort- 
gages, etc., and a number of good cases 
were obtained in this way. 

Since his arrival in St. Louis Mr. Hill 
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has not worked the real estate sales angle 
because the local real estate market has 
been frozen. Most transactions involved 
foreclosures or distress sales and there 
has been no new building to speak of 
Now, however, there are signs of life 
along Realty Row and he is preparing 
to quickly take advantage of the in. 
provement when it comes. 
Formerly Worked Upon Funded Estates 
Another favorite field for insurance 
sales with Mr. Hill have been funded es. 
tates. 
father sets asidé a special trust estate 


to pay the premiums on a large line of | 


iife insurance for the protection of his 
wife, children or perhaps grandchildren 
When the trust is set up the principal 
fund created cannot be used for any 
other purpose than to pay the insurance 
premiums and the beneficiary or bene- 
ficiaries are denied the right to change 
any of the terms of the insurance ¢- 
tate. This was a fertile field prior to 
the depression but today few individuals 
have large sums of cash available for 
such funded trusts. But when good 


times return there will be many real 
prospects for such business, Mr. Hill 
believes. 


Hill is also of the opinion that the 
day of the large broker in life insurance 
is about past, for not only will the 
companies greatly tighten up on the 
amounts of business they will accept on 
any one life but he is also of the opinion 
that the buyer of large lines of life in- 
surance in turn will use more care in 
the selection of his company and instead 
of placing $100,000 with one company will 
probably divide his business among four 
or five companies. 
sure that the Jumbo line is a thing of 
the past. 

Some of His Writings 


In 1926 he reached a mark of $2,548; 
300 in regular business. In 1925 he wrote 
$2,045,000, 1928 found him turning in 
about $1,500,000 and in 
During 1927, 1928 and 1929 he wrote in- 


surance on 808 lives and of this total 454 | 


cases were closed in the fall of 1928 and 
the spring and early summer of 1929. 

His first case in St. Louis was typical 
of his methods. He was asked to call 
upon a man who desired to cash in a 
20,000 endowment policy that had only 
about a year to run. It was a tough 
spot to drop a stranger in St. Louis but 
he not only saved the $20,000 Lut he also 
wrote an additional $100,000 of new i- 
surance on the policyholder. He is now 
among the most enthusiastic of Mr. Hill's 
supporters. 


Has Five Children 

He is married and has five children 
and his favorite diversion is working in 
his garden at his home in Kirkwood, 
Mo., a suburb of St. Louis. 
; He is a staunch believer in trusteeing 
insurance, preferably through the life 
insurance company. 
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\t any rate he is § 


1929 $1,300,000. | 











Under this plan a husband or 
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AYINGS WHICH HELP 


Most insurance men are impressed by 
maxims, epigrams and axioms and often 
have them framed on the wall or on 
their desk. An inquiry by The Gold 
Book discloses what some of these say- 
ings are. Here follow a few of them: 


w. W. Klingman, vice-president, Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society: 

“If you acquire the habit and create 
a desire within yourself to improve each 
and every day there isn’t anything in the 
world that can stop you from going to 


he top.” 
M. if Cleary, president, Northwestern 


Mutual Life: ‘ 

No man enjoys doing things which he 
doesn’t understand. No man will en- 
thuse about a task which he doesn’t en- 
ioy. No man will make the success that 
he ought to seek unless he can enthuse 
about the things that he is doing. 

The first requisite to success is always 
self-improvement. 

It is much easier to be natural than 
to be artificial and much more effective. 

Percy H. Evans, vice-president and 
actuary, Northwestern Mutual Life: 

Confidence is usually the knowledge 
that you have everything in your equip- 
ment that you are going to need. 

As suspicion of self interest is fatal 
to effective suggestion, endeavor to cre- 
ate-an impression of disinterestedness. 
Show no anxiety. 

Herbert N. Laflin, assistant counsel, 
Northwestern Mutual Life: 

Without ideals, progress is impossible 
and vision a negation. 

George F. Nagle, Bankers Life, Hel- 
ena, Mont.: 

Sell yourself first and your wares are 
half sold. 

Robert 


P. Barbour, United States 


manager of the Northern Assurance fleet 
of fire insurance companies: 

To rest content with results achieved 
is the first sign of business decay. 

Charles W. Higley, president, Han- 
over Fire Insurance Co.: 

The maxim used by the Morton Salt 
Co., “When It Rains It Pours,” contains 
as much truism as any which has come 
under my notice. 

Lawrence Priddy, agent, New York 
Life, New York: 

While visiting a bookshop in San 
Francisco a quarter of a century ago 
I was so much impressed by a senti- 
ment entitled “Energy—the Motive Pow- 
er” that-I had it done by hand on heavy 
cardboard, neatly framed, and it has oc- 
cupied a conspicuous place in my office 
ever since. It reads: “The longer I live 
the more deeply am I convinced that 
that which makes the difference between 
one man and another—between the weak 
and powerful, the great and insignifi- 
cant—is energy, invincible determination 
—a purpose once formed, and then death 
or victory. This quality will do any- 
thing that is to be done in the world; 
and no two-legged creature can become 
a man without it.” 

Donald C. Keane of Keane-Patterson 


Agencies, Massachusetts Mutual, New 
York: 

Every problem given sufficient con- 
sideration and thought can be’ solved. 


Lloyd Patterson, Keane-Patterson: 

There is more profit in promptness 
and dependability than in any other hu- 
man traits. Measure’ that profit any way 
you will... ca : 

Albert'G.’ Borden, second vice-presi- 
dent of the Equitable Society: 

The quotation which has most inspired 
and helped me, as far as my business life 
is concerned, is one which | was taught 


by my grandmother when I was a child 
and comes from the Book of Proverbs: 
“Seest thou a man diligent in his busi- 
ness; he shall stand before Kings; he 
shall not stand before mean men.” 

Ben F. Shapro, general agent, Penn 
Mutual, San Francisco: 

As to the bit of philosophy or epi- 
gram which has been of most value to 
me I think it is “I can and will,” which 
with constant repetition becomes a men- 
tal attitude which is tremendously help- 
ful in reaching objectives. 

. O. Leach, general manager, Sun 
Life Assurance Co., London: 

The maxim which has most interested 
me and served as a guide consists of 
two words: “Follow through.” 

Clifford L. McMillen, general agent, 
Northwestern Mutual Life, N. Y. City: 

As a man thinkest in his heart, so 
is he. 

Julian S. Myrick, manager, Mutual 
Life, New York: 

The quotation I like best is from 
Kipling’s “If,” a wonderful poem. It 
consists of these two lines: 

If you can meet with triumph and 

disaster 

And treat those two impostors just 

the same. 

Frank H. Davis, vice-president, Penn 
Mutual: 

The maxim which most inspired me in 
my life insurance experience was a little 
framed motto which I found in the back 
room of a small furniture store in a 
town of about three hundred people in 
Iowa and it was: “The world makes 
way for the man who knows where he 
is going.” 

M. J. Donnelly, 
New Castle, Pa.: 

With reference to quotations which 
have assisted me in my daily work, may 


Equitable Society, 








(Continued from Page 115) 


ary at the end of the week. And where 
would I get prospects from? 
Staying Put 

But now I viewed the situation more 
seriously. I had a wife to take care of 
and I was determined to start something 
that would build a future, so after two 
short-lived selling jobs I began to ex- 
plore the possibilities of insurance with 
much interest. After all, if other men 
could make money at it, why couldn’t I? 
I iearned that Americans bought vast 
amounts of insurances, every year, win- 
ter and summer, so it seemed to me that 
here was a real opportunity, to do some- 
thing for other people and build a fu- 
ture for myself. I went to the office 
where I paid premiums on the $5,000 pol- 
icy I had bought when I was first con- 
templating matrimony. or rather, I should 
say, I was sold the $5,000 of insurance 
(I wish the man had sold me $10,000. I 
could have easily paid for it at the time), 
and after stating my case the general 
agent (with whom I am still associated) 
told me I was welcome in his organiza- 
tion as a salesman. He would teach me 
what to say and what not to say and all 
I had to do was to follow instructions 
and work like the dickens. If I did this, 
he informed me, success was assured. 
Well, I believed him. I still do, and 
Iam happy to say that on that memor- 
able day in March, 1930, after thousands 
of miles of travels covering eight years 
t varied experiences, I found “the right 
job.” 

There were difficulties at the beginning. 
Because | had never troubled much 
about developing a large acquaintance- 
ship I was practically a stranger in New 
York and my greatest obstacle was find- 
ng prospects. My enthusiasm for my 
new work helped to overcome that. ob- 
stacle and even though I had read some- 





where that the biggest curse of mankind 
is that “men are strangers,” I set out 
to prove as far as I was concerned that 
such was not the case. 

Cold Canvass 


I approached hundreds of men without 
introductions. I had a planned message 
and no one resented my speaking to 
them. In fact, I sold a great many. I 
was encouraged by the knowledge that 
the companies I represented had gone 
triumphantly through wars, depressions 
and epidemics for nearly ninety years 
and had never failed to pay their obli- 
gations, and that I could help thousands 
of people towards financial independence 
and happiness; which was, after all, ex- 
actly what I had been searching for all 
the time. 

I commenced to feel that at last I was 
shooting in the right direction. My defi- 
nition of “the right job” is one where 
time flies and you don’t notice it. Where 
you cease to become a clock watcher; 
where you are happy because you know 
that you are climbing the ladder of suc- 
cess by your own efforts in a clean, hon- 
est business and where you are doing 
something useful for someone else; where 
at the end of each day you can rest se- 
renely in the evening hours and look 
back and say “What a great day it has 
been,” and go to sleep content in the 
thought that tomorrow will bring, nov 
hours of uninteresting drabness, but time 
spent happily and constructively. 

And so in conclusion may I suggest 
to those who are discouraged, don’t wait 
for something to happen along. Go out 
and grasp your opportunity. Don’t rest 
till you find it. 

And, above all, be free from fear. Don’t 
worry. Be absolutely sure that what 
vou desire will come to pass. Have un- 
limited faith, hope, courage and optimism 
and you can make of the future what 
you will. 

There is a place in the world for you. 
You must search until you find it. 


Truman Hayes 


(Continued from Page 118) 
tell you when they think that day will 
come and how much income they’ll be 
needing. Then it’s up to you. 

Are there any fathers of children one 
and two and three years old in your 
town? Because again the company has 
a sales demonstration booklet on Edu- 
cational Insurance that I can earn money 
with. I lay it down in front of a proud 
father and say, “Of course your boy is 
going to college. Did you happen to 
know his four vears there are worth 
$100,000 to him?” You'd be surprised 
how often it works. The educational 
approach is one of the surest. Its ap- 
peal is universal and children are con- 
stantly being born. It’s the habit to go 
to college in my home town and that 
takes money. I used this method re- 
cently and sold a contract to a father 
who was already appropriating $2,000 out 
of a $7,400 income for insurance and I 
believe no other appeal could have se- 
cured a sale. 

There are several colleges-in my home 


| point to one that has always given 
me a thrill since the night I heard Chief 
Justice Hughes state that “life insurance 
is America’s ‘One Best Bet.’” He made 
this very significant statement at a din- 
ner held at the Plaza Hotel during the 
Equitable’s 70th Anniversary celebration. 

J. Elliott Hall, general agent, Penn 
Mutual, New York: 

A poem, entitled “The Foundation,” 
written by Clarence Mansfield Lindsay, 
I have used for years in my work and 
talks before associations and group 
meetings. It reads as follows: 

It’s doing the little things day by day 

That get vou the big things by and by; 
It’s doing the tasks along the way 

That teaches you the when and where 
and why, 
man today with 
name 

Was once a novice the same as you; 
And when he started his climb to fame. 

He did whatever he had to do. 

It’s better the little hills first to climb 
3efore you tackle the mountain height ; 
It’s better to plod and learn for a time 


For the the famous 


Before you spread your wings for 
flight ; 
For there’s never a man who won suc- 
cess 
Without a sure foundation laid; 


And brains and labor won’t count unless 

You learn from the bottom up your 
trade. 

It’s better the easier problems first 
To solve before you startle the world, 

For many a bubble of fame has burst 
And into the dust it’s maker hurled, 

\nd all because he strove to achieve 


Without the patience to first learn 
how, 
And the future great ones are those who 
cleave 


Their way to the top by plodding now. 





town and they all have faculties. They 
are fine prospects. They don’t buy large 
contracts, it is true, but they do buy a 
lot of 5’s and 10’s and occasionally a big 
one too. A while ago—yes, five years 
—a professor bought a small policy of 
me and then another. I tried to impress 
on him the one thing that teachers as a 
rule never learn until it is too late and 
that is the value of a steady income be- 
fore the income is gone. For several 
vears he didn’t see it but his secretary 
listening in voluntarily applied for a re- 
tirement income for herself; not once, 
but twice. Then last fall, I sold the 
professor a $500 premium on a Retire- 
ment Annuity and last week a $975 pre- 
mium on life insurance and yesterday 
another $500 Retirement Annuity and as 
Will Rogers says, “You can’t laugh that 
off ” 

Your present policyholder is your best 
prospect and your best source of other 
prospects, but you, the agent. must be 
like the little red hen and keep dig- 
ging, digging, digging all the time. 





First Year Record 


One of the best first year records re- 
ported this year is that of William E. 
Sander, Mutual Life, Seattle. For sev- 
eral years he was a Western manager 
for Sears, Roebuck & Co. He joined 
the Seattle agency in June, 1932, and 
quickly demonstrated possession of un- 
usual sales ability. His record shows 151 
applications for the year, the insurance 
paid for being $403,825. His clientele 
embraced about sixty different occupa- 
tions....His best bit of salesmanship was 
with a steamship company. He obtained 
applications from the president of the 
line down to deckhands. 

Not the least striking thing Mr. San- 
der did was to get five applications from 
other insurance agents on their lives. 


Policy Loan Got Insured 
Out of Jail 


A policy loan was the means by which 
an insured was able to walk out of a 
Jacksonville, Fla., jail recently. The com- 
pany’s cashier at Jacksonville received a 
postcard from the insured which read: 

“Gentlemen: I got a bad break. Am 
in jail. My fine is $212. I have a $100. 
Let me know what I can get on my pol- 
icy, Number I want to get out if 
possible soon. I have found out a man’s 
only friend is his life insurance company 
I do hope I can get enough out of policy 
to pay out of this place. Let me know 
at once. R. H. P.” 

The loan value was sufficient to obtain 
the man’s release. 
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INSURED FOR THREE GENERATIONS 


Some of the Virginia Policyholders on Books of Mutual Life 
Tell How They Came to Carry Policies; 
Their Careers 


By J. P. Madison 
Richmond, Va. 


When Captain Charles F. Taylor of 
Richmond, one of a group of Virginia 
policyholders of the Mutual Life of New 
York who have been insured in that 
company more than half a century, was 
a youngster, his mother, who had five 
boys, had a habit of saying: “Well, I 
am mighty good to my boys, but they 
will soon forget me when they grow up 
and won’t do anything for me.” 

When Captain Taylor grew up one of 
the first things he did was to take out 
a $2,500 Ten-Pay Life policy in the Mu- 
tuai Life with his mother named as 
beneficiary. When he showed her the 
policy, reminding her of what she had 
said when he was a boy, and explain- 
ing that she would get $2,500 if any- 
thing happened to him, his mother re- 
monstrated, saying that she had been 
only joking and did not expect him to 
spend anything on her. However, as 
long as he was spending it, she was 
glad to see him putting it in life insur- 
ance. As long as she lived, the policy 
remained payable to her. When she died 
at the age of &2 her son had the bene- 
ficiary changed to himself. The policy 
will have been in force sixty-two years 
on September 18 next, having been 1s- 
sued September 18, 1871. Captain Tay- 
lor has made it a practice to let the 
dividends from the policy accumulate 
with the result that there has been a 
substantial increase in its face value. 

Was Commander of Lee Guards 

Captain Taylor, born in 1849, the year 
gold seckers rushed across the continent 
to California, enlisted in the Confeder- 
ate army at the age of 14 and partici- 
pated in some of the important engage- 
ments of the war between the states. He 
acquired his title when he was elected 
commander of the Lee Guards in Rich- 
mond in 1870. He has a son, Charles B. 
Taylor, who is a colonel in the United 
States marine corps; also a grandson 
who is a lieutenant in the same branch 
of the service. 

Looking backward, he says that one 
of the real pleasures of his life was car- 
rying the insurance for the protection of 
his mother. Only once, as well as he 
can recall, has he borrowed on the pol- 
icy. That was when several notes be- 
came due in bank about the same time 
and he found himself short of money to 
meet them. The insurance money came 
in handy 

Still at Desk at Age of 83 

Edwin A. Ezekiel has a Mutual Life 
policy which has been in force almost 
as long as that of Captain Taylor’s. It 
is also a Ten-Pay Life, but is only for 
$1,000. A well known Richmond busi- 
ness man, he is at his desk every day, 
alihough he will be 83 his next birth- 
day. ‘The policy was issued on Decem- 
ber 1, 1871, his reason for taking it being 
that he thought it was good business. At 
the time he did not take out a larger 
amount because he was just 21 and draw- 
ing a small salary. Later, as his earn- 
ing capacity increased, he took out ad- 
ditional insurance. 


General Baggage Agent of C. & O. 


Another Richmonder, long insured in 
the Mutual Life, is Charles Lorrainc, 
general baggage agent of the Chesa- 


peake & Ohio R. R. He has an Ordi- 








CAPTAIN CHARLES F. TAYLOR 


nary life policy for $2,000, issued fifty- 
five years ago. He had not been mar- 
ried long at the time and he felt that 
he needed some insurance to replace 
$2,000 that he had taken out at the age 
of 18 in a company which failed a few 
years later. Though he was a great 
believer in life insurance, Mrs. Lorraine 
was never fully sold on the idea. Never 
in robust health, she used to tell him 
that he would outlive her by many years 
and, consequently, there wasn’t much use 
taking out insurance on her account. In 
spite of her apprehension she lived to 
be 76, although he did outlive her. Mr. 
Lorraine is glad that he took out the 
$2,000 policy in the Mutual Life and 
that he bought additional insurance later. 
He has always regarded life insurance 


EDWIN A. EZEKIEL 


CHARLES LORRAINE 


as one of the best forms of investment. 
Like Mr. Ezekiel, he is at his desk every 
day, attending to business, despite his 
four score years. He has been in the 
service of the C. & O. continuously for 
sixty years. 


Certified Public Accountant 


A $1,500 Ordinary life policy which 
Major William McKendree Evans, cer- 
tified public accountant of Richmond, has 
had in the Mutual Life for the past 
fifty-three years, has a highly sentimen- 
tal value because of the fact that it was 
given to him by the late Moses Mill- 
hiser, Richmond business man and cap- 
italist, as a token of appreciation. It 
appears that in addition to holding 
Major Evans in high esteem, Mr. Mill- 
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hiser greatly appreciated diligent work 
performed by the major in looking after 
some of his business affairs. Millhiser 
paid the premiums on the policy each 
year from date of issuance, February 3 
1880, until his death twenty years later 
Since then Major Evans has kept up 
the insurance himself. He, too, can he 
found at his desk every day, despite ad- 
vancing years. Born in 1847, he enlisted 
in the Confederate army in 1862 at the 
age of 15, serving throughout the re. 
mainder of the conflict. He was shot 
in the leg at Malvern Hill. For many 
years he has been active in affairs of 
the United Confederate Veterans, being 
commander at present of the Depart- 
ment of the Army of Northern Virginia. 
He is the father of Claire O. Evans, for- 
merly an examiner for the Virginia de- 
partment, now with the Life Insurance 
Co. of Virginia. 
Belongs to Century Old Military 
Organization 

The accompanying photograph of 
Major Evans shows him in the uniform 
of the Richmond Light Infantry Blues, 
an old military organization of that city 
dating back a hundred years or more. 
It was taken in 1880 when he was elected 
a first lieutenant. 

Insured Since Age 25 


William P. Crickenberger of Roxbury, 
Va., has been carrying a $2,000 policy in 
the Mutual Life since December 7, 188). 
Like Mr. Ezekiel, he took it out because 
he thought it was good business to do 
so. It is an Ordinary life policy. On 
account of dividend accumulations, the 
policy is now worth almost double the 
face value. An interesting feature in 
connection with it is that Mr. Cricken- 
berger has always paid the premiums a 
few days before they were due. A year 
or two back he sent in too much money 
for his premium and part of it was re- 
turned. Mr. Crickenberger was born 
July 17, 1855, and was therefore 25 years 
old when the insurance was issued. The 
fact that the policy has afforded him 
protection during such a long period and 
has increased greatly in value due to 
accumulation of dividends makes him 
doubly glad that he took it out. 

Also a Confederate Veteran 

When Robert Gilliam, Sr., of Peters- 
burg, took out a $1,000 Ordinary life 
policy in the Mutual of New York No- 
vember 16, 1875, he began paying $11.48 
every six months on it. Last year, div- 
dend accumulations applied to payment 
of the prenuum resulted in his paying 
only $11.54 for the entire year, the cost 
being cut practically in half. He has 
kept the insurance up year by yeat 
throughout the entire time it has been 
in force without permitting it to lapse 
at any time. Mr. Gilliam is 86 years 0 
and like some of the other old policy- 
holders of the Mutual Life is a Confed- 
erate veteran. He is an uncle of Frank 
E. Hall, vice-president of the Life In- 
surance Co. of Virginia. . 

Other Mutual Life policyholders 1 
Virginia who have policies more than 
fifty vears old are Stephen P. Halsey, 
Lynchburg, and Louis K. Hudgins, Nor- 
folk. Mr. Halsey’s policy has been in 
force 62 years and Mr. Hudgins 
years, 
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